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RICHARD   GARNETT. 

|N  presenting  its  readers  with  the  first  of 
what,  it  is  hoped,  may  prove  a  long  series 
of  portraits  of  eminent  bookmen  (a  com- 
prehensive term,  under  which  we  include 
librarians,  private  collectors,  and  biblio- 
graphers), "  The  Library  "  has  been  spared 
a  doubt  which  under  other  circumstances  might  easily  have 
arisen,  the  doubt  as  to  with  whom  such  a  series  would  most 
fitly  begin.  In  the  year  1899,  by  the  unanimous  judgment 
alike  of  his  fellow-librarians  and  of  the  literary  public  to 
whose  needs  they  minister,  Dr.  Garnett  stands  out  as  the 
most  prominent  representative  of  the  library  world,  and  one 
out  of  the  many  marks  of  esteem  which  he  received  on  laying 
down  his  office  has  furnished  us  with  an  admirable  portrait, 
here  reproduced  by  the  kind  consent  of  the  artist,  the  Hon. 
John  Collier.1 

In  escaping  one  difficulty  we  have  perhaps  fallen  on 
another,  for  in  the  brief  biographical  sketch  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  offer  with  these  portraits  it  is  not  easy  in  this  case 
to  mention  anything  which  is  not  already  well  known  to  most 
of  our  readers,  nor  can  we  hope  to  offer  any  tribute  of  grati- 
tude which  will  add  aught  to  the  weightier  words  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen.  All  our  little  world  knows  how,  on  March  ist, 

1  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Henry  Dixon  and  Co.,  who  have 
made  a  specialty  of  photographing  from   pidhires,   for  permission  to 
make  our  photogravure  from  their  photograph. 
I.  B 
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1851,  when  Richard  Garnett  was  but  a  couple  of  days  over 
sixteen,  the  influence  of  that  kindly  tyrant  Panizzi  procured 
his  appointment  as  an  assistant  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Richard  Garnett,  a 
philologist  of  some  distinction  and  a  contributor  to  the 
tl  Quarterly,"  after  twelve  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Trustees,  in  the  course  of  which  he  became  Assistant- 
Keeper  of  Printed  Books,  had  died  in  the  previous  Sep- 
tember, and,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Museum,  Panizzi 
showed  his  esteem  for  his  former  colleague  by  giving  his 
son  an  early  opportunity  of  following  in  his  footsteps. 

When  Dr.  Garnett  writes  his  memoirs  we  shall  doubtless 
know  more  of  his  early  days  at  the  Museum.  At  present 
we  can  only  guess  that  he  used  his  leisure,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Library,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  that  wide 
knowledge,  both  of  literature  and  history,  to  which,  in  his 
case,  the  epithet  "  encyclopaedic "  is  not  inappropriate. 
After  a  time  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  act  as  "  placer,"  i.e.  to  de- 
termine the  shelf  on  which,  in  accordance  with  its  subject, 
every  new  book  should  stand,  and  the  appointment  gave 
him  further  opportunities  of  adding  to  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge without  a  large  share  of  which  its  duties  could  not  be 
efficiently  performed.  Meanwhile,  he  had  made  his  start  in 
literature  in  orthodox  fashion  by  publishing  a  thin  volume 
of  verse  (u  Primula,  a  Book  of  Lyrics,"  issued  in  1851), 
and  this  met  with  sufficient  success  to  elicit  a  second  book 
("  lo  in  Egypt,  and  other  Poems ")  the  following  year. 
Gary,  the  translator  of  Dante,  had  started  a  tradition  of 
poetry  in  the  Museum,  which  had  been  more  than  main- 
tained by  Coventry  Patmore,  and,  before  many  years,  in 
O'Shaughnessy  (to  whom  tardy  justice  was  lately  done  in 
the  second  series  of  Palgrave's  "  Golden  Treasury  "),  Mr. 
Marzials  and  Mr.  Gosse,  Dr.  Garnett  gathered  round  him 
quite  a  little  band  of  poets.  With  more  fidelity  to  the 
Muses  than  most  men  of  letters,  to  whom  the  more  profit- 
able paths  of  prose  are  open,  are  wont  to  show,  he  followed 
up  his  early  successes  with  "  Poems  from  the  German  " 
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in  1862,  and  "Idylls  and  Epigrams"  in  1869,  anc^  *n 
his  "  Poems"  of  1893  and  "Sonnets  from  Dante,  Pet- 
rarch, and  Camoens "  in  1896,  by  occasional  verses  in 
the  Reviews,  has  proved  himself  still  loyal  to  his  first 
love. 

The  year  1862,  which  produced  the  "Poems  from 
the  German,"  produced  also  the  "  Relics  of  Shelley,"  of 
whom  Dr.  Garnett  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  lover. 
An  apparent  break  in  literary  work  between  1869  and 
1887  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  partly  by  his  numerous 
contributions  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  partly  by  his  appointment  in  1875  to  be 
Superintendent  of  the  Museum  Reading  Room,  an  arduous 
office,  which  may  well  leave  its  holder  with  little  inclina- 
tion to  take  up  evening  work.  In  1877,  as  one  °f  tne 
organizers  of  the  first  International  Library  Conference, 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Library  Association, 
Dr.  Garnett  placed  himself  at  the  service  of  his  profession, 
for  whose  interests  he  has  ever  since  been  a  devoted  worker. 
Of  his  innumerable  speeches  as  a  chairman  who  is  never  at 
a  loss  for  an  original  remark  on  any  conceivable  subject  no 
memorial,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  been  preserved.  But  his 
recently-published  volume  of  "  Essays  in  Librarianship  and 
Bibliography  "  records  some  of  his  more  formal  contribu- 
tions to  library-lore.  As  readers  of  it  know,  this  volume 
also  forms,  in  its  own  pleasantly  desultory  way,  a  history 
of  the  Museum  Library  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
much  of  it  is  specially  concerned  with  the  printing  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Authors  begun  in  1880  and  to  be  finished 
next  year.  As  Dr.  Garnett  has  been  the  chief  historian  of 
this  great  work,  the  credit  undoubtedly  due  to  his  friend  and 
chief,  the  late  Sir  E.  A.  Bond,  has  been  so  emphasized  that 
future  readers  may  hardly  realize  how  essentially  its  initia- 
tion and  execution  have  been  Dr.  Garnett's  own  work. 
From  the  moment  it  was  mooted  to  the  day  on  which  he 
laid  down  office,  it  was  his  chief  concern  that  nothing, 
however  desirable  in  itself,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
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its  way  or  hinder  its  rapid  progress,  and  to  this  determina- 
tion on  his  part  its  success  is  undoubtedly  due. 

In  1 890  Dr.  Garnett's  services  were  recognized  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Bullen.  A  year  or  two  before  this  he  had  been  released  from 
the  Superintendentship  of  the  Reading  Room,  and  critical 
biographies  of  Carlyle  (i887),Emerson  (1888),  and  Milton 
(1890)  speedily  attested  the  relief  thus  afforded  him.  In 
1888  appeared  "  The  Twilight  of  the  Gods,"  a  volume  of 
highly  imaginative  short  stories,  which  puzzled  reviewers 
and  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  some  better  judges.  His 
work  as  author  and  editor  during  the  present  decade  need 
not  be  enumerated.  Now  that  he  is  free  from  official  ties 
Dr.  Garnett's  literary  activity  is  not  likely  to  diminish,  and 
since  our  tale  is  thus  fortunately  compelled  to  be  incom- 
plete there  is  no  need  to  rehearse  what  will  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  our  readers  of  to-day.  We  have  only  to  add  that 
his  Companionship  of  the  Bath  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  discrimination  of  Lord  Rosebery,  and  his  degree  of 
LL.  D.  by  that  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Honorary 
degrees  are  not  usually  recognized  in  conversation,  but, 
despite  some  struggles  on  the  part  of  its  recipient,  the 
LL.D.  was  seized  on  at  once  by  the  literary  world  as  offer- 
ing a  handle  to  his  name  no  less  ideally  right  than  in  the 
case  of  another  eminent  native  of  Lichfield,  the  great  Dr. 
Johnson.  If  we  are  to  mention  personal  traits  we  would  say 
that  Dr.  Garnett  is  especially  interested  in  the  Popes  of 
Romes,  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  poetry  of  Shelley  and 
his  contemporaries,  South  America,  and  cats,  and  that  no 
man  has  ever  been  known  to  tell  him  a  story  without  hear- 
ing a  better  one  in  reply.  If  he  have  any  enemies  they  are 
more  intangible  than  most  ghosts,  for  we  have  never  met 
with  anyone  who  knew  of  them  even  at  third-hand. 
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'INCE  "The  Library"  was  commenced  in 
1889,  nearly  eleven  years  ago,  some  marked 
changes  have  taken  place  in  methods  of 
library  administration,  and  even  in  ideas 
of  library  work  of  every  kind.  The  old- 
time  opinion  that  a  library  is  only  a  col- 
lection of  books  is  gradually  being  superseded  by  the 
more  advanced  ideal  of  making  it  also  an  instrument  for 
use.  Ten  years  ago  the  collecting  idea  was  much  more 
common  than  at  present,  when,  in  nearly  every  department 
of  work,  are  to  be  witnessed  strong  efforts  on  all  hands  to 
subordinate  the  idea  of  merely  collecting  or  preserving  to 
the  higher  and  better  one  of  selecting  and  expounding. 
The  old  idea  of  making  every  little  library-centre  a  re- 
pository for  the  storage  of  all  printed  matter,  in  emulation  of 
the  British  Museum,  has  been  abandoned  for  some  years 
past,  and  the  plan  of  making  the  library  a  Workshop,  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  practical  life  of  the  present  day,  is  almost 
everywhere  preferred  to  the  Museum  or  omnium  gatherum 
method.  With  huge  collections  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Manchester,  not  to  speak 
of  other  places,  the  need  for  hoarding  all  the  rubbish  which 
issues  from  the  press  becomes  yearly  less  apparent,  so 
that,  as  the  plan  of  selecting  and  expounding  becomes  more 
general,  the  local  museum  of  bibliography  idea  will  gradu- 
ally become  extinct. 

And  it  is  only  fitting  that  it  should  be  so.  Excepting 
works  of  the  imagination,  very  few  books  published  sixty 
years  ago  are  worth  shelf -room  in  an  ordinary  public 
library,  and  if  some  of  the  older  catalogues  are  examined, 
the  truth  of  this  statement  will  be  generally  admitted. 
The  people  of  the  present  day  care  nothing  at  all  for  the 
history,  travel,  science,  politics,  theology  or  technology  of 
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fifty  or  even  twenty  years  ago,  and,  so  far  as  public  rate- 
supported  libraries  are  concerned,  it  is  an  absolute  waste  of 
money  and  energy  to  provide  storage  for  faded  literature 
of  this  type.  So  in  their  turn  will  the  present-day  libraries 
become  out  of  date,  and  have  to  undergo  a  process  of 
weeding  and  reconstruction  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times.  This  comparatively  modern  idea  of  making 
the  public  library  a  means  of  education  has  gradually 
revolutionized  library  methods  in  every  detail,  as  a  brief 
examination  of  recent  developments  will  amply  prove. 

A  prominent  feature  of  modern  library  work  is  to  be 
seen  in  its  periodical  literature.  Ten  years  ago  one 
American  and  one  English  periodical  served  every  re- 
quirement. Now  there  are  six,  of  which  two  are  American 
and  three  English,  leaving  out  of  the  reckoning  altogether 
the  American,  Continental,  and  English  periodicals  which 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  bibliographical  or  to  trade  inter- 
ests. The  six  journals  mentioned  are  devoted  to  the  craft 
of  librarianship  in  all  its  branches,  and  four  of  them  make 
a  strong  feature  of  the  practical  side  of  the  work.  Then 
there  are  the  journals,  or  bulletins,  which  are  devoted  more 
specially  to  the  work  of  individual  libraries,  but  which 
give  much  space  to  the  description  of  books  and  the  litera- 
ture of  important  topics.  This  is  a  perfectly  modern 
movement,  common  to  both  America  and  Britain,  and  is 
extending  so  rapidly,  that  very  soon  every  public  library 
will  have  its  own  little  magazine  or  circular,  in  which  to 
describe  new  books.  Allied  to  this  idea  of  expounding  the 
contents  of  books  in  special  journals  is  the  catalogue  or 
class  list,  with  copious  annotations,  designed  to  make  clear 
every  obscurity  of  title-page  or  question  of  origin.  These 
annotated  lists  originated  in  the  need  which  was  felt  for 
some  form  of  descriptive  cataloguing  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  interposed  between  borrower  and  book  by 
various  artificial  systems  of  registration  or  charging.  As 
a  supplement  to  these  endeavours  to  annotate  and  describe 
books,  we  have  had  a  great  revival  and  extension  of  the 
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lecture,  used  largely  as  an  efficient  means  of  introducing 
readers  to  books,  authors,  and  topics  which  are  the  best  and 
most  influential  of  their  kind.  Finally,  among  all  these 
methods  of  expounding  the  book  for  the  public  advantage, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  certain  amount  of  education 
in  the  true  use  of  libraries  is  being  spread  among  the 
young  by  means  of  school  libraries,  special  juvenile  collec- 
tions, and  the  introduction  to  reading-rooms  and  libraries 
of  very  young  children,  ranging  from  eight  years  and 
upwards.  In  1889  only  lectures  and  school  libraries  were 
in  general  vogue,  so  that  an  immense  stride  in  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  public  libraries  has  to  be  chronicled. 
From  the  professional  point  of  view  progress  has  been 
equally  great,  and  has  been  manifested  in  quite  as  many 
different  ways.  Ten  years  ago  professional  literature 
hardly  existed,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  information  on 
technical  matters  were  meagre  and  insufficient.  An 
examination  for  assistants  was  held ;  but  there  were  no 
proper  text-books  of  any  consequence,  while  the  summer 
school  and  local  instruction  ideas  had  not  even  been  ven- 
tilated. Now  there  are  dozens  of  text-books  on  nearly 
every  subject  in  librarianship,  while  agencies  for  the  spread 
of  technical  knowledge  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  local 
library  association,  with  its  stimulating  influences,  was  a 
mere  idea  in  1889;  but  both  it  and  the  special  society  for 
exploiting  particular  classes  of  library  work  are  now 
recognized  as  powerful  aids  in  fostering  and  extending 
professional  knowledge  and  esprit  de  corps.  The  Library 
Association  itself,  mother  of  them  all,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  State  as  an  important  factor  in  the  educa- 
tional movement ;  and,  though  lately  somewhat  prone 
to  favour  dullness,  flavoured  with  tame  mediocrity, 
it  will  doubtless  return  in  time  to  the  brilliancy  of  its 
earlier  days,  when  it  was  more  of  a  free-lance  and  less 
burdened  with  the  awful  dignity  of  a  charter.  The 
assistants  have  also  banded  themselves  into  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  class,  and  are  doing 
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some  good  in  the  direction  of  rousing  up  ambition  for 
culture  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  members.  In  the  long 
run  this  can  only  result  in  securing  greater  efficiency  in  the 
public  service  and  a  higher  degree  of  attainment  among 
the  assistants  themselves.  At  present  this  healthy  move- 
ment is  a  little  clogged  with  certain  foolish  and  selfish 
notions  respecting  the  exclusive  right  of  library  assistants 
to  every  educational  facility  and  every  appointment,  irre- 
spective of  personal  ability  or  knowledge.  No  doubt  it 
will  be  found  in  the  end  that  narrow  trades-union  ideas  of 
this  sort  will  run  counter  to  the  public  interest,  and  a 
return  to  common  sense  and  open  competition  will  be  the 
result. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  mechanics  of  librarianship 
still  greater  advances  have  been  made.  After  a  Jong  period 
of  stagnation,  a  reorganization  of  many  methods  has  taken 
place  on  more  scientific  lines,  and  the  result  is  that 
labour-saving  appliances  are  being  introduced  everywhere 
to  the  benefit  of  everybody  concerned.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  devices  save  so  much  drudgery 
that  both  librarians  and  assistants  are  set  free  for  higher  and 
more  useful  work,  and  the  result  will  be  manifested  before 
long  in  improved  methods  for  the  public  good.  After 
much  delay,  and  a  considerable  share  of  cold  regard, 
classification  in  its  more  scientific  forms  has  come  to  stay, 
bearing  in  its  train  immense  improvements  and  changes  in 
every  department  of  library  practice.  Ten  years  ago  the 
minutely  classified  libraries  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  both  hands ;  now  they  are  multiplying  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  there  is  hardly  a  library  which  does  not 
employ  exact  classification  either  on  the  shelves  of  the 
reference  or  lending  departments,  or  in  the  catalogue. 
Arising  out  of  exact  classification  has  come  the  plan  of 
allowing  readers  access  to  the  shelves  in  reference  and 
lending  libraries.  From  very  small  beginnings,  this  method 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  time  will  form  part 
of  the  scheme  of  every  liberally  administered  public  library. 
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Connected  with  this  as  improved  methods  of  book  dis- 
tribution are  branch  libraries  and  delivery  stations,  which 
are  yearly  doing  more  to  evolve  the  perfect  ideal  of  a 
public  library — that  which  brings  well-selected,  pure,  and 
informative  literature  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people. 

The  progress  of  library  ideals  and  library  methods  has 
been  much  more  rapid  than  either  legislation  or  the  result- 
ing increase  of  public  libraries.  Although  the  Libraries 
Acts  have  been  amended  since  1889,  no  additional  powers 
have  been  conferred  upon  library  authorities ;  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  public  libraries  from  193  in 
1889  to  about  370  in  1899  cannot  be  regarded  as 
wonderful,  considering  the  number  of  large  areas  still 
without  proper  library  facilities.  Nevertheless,  advances 
have  been  made  of  a  very  encouraging  nature,  and,  no 
doubt,  when  libraries  come  into  line  as  expounders  of 
books  and  instructors  in  the  right  use  of  literature,  the 
Legislature  will  in  time  recognize  the  need  for  general 
extension,  and  grant  the  necessary  rating  powers.  In 
many  respects  the  more  advanced  public  libraries  of  the 
country  have  reached  a  point  beyond  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  go  without  additional  funds,  and  are  now  waiting 
upon  a  general  levelling-up  of  method  and  accomplishment 
before  Parliament  can  be  asked  for  extra  powers.  No 
doubt  this  improvement  will  come,  and  the  public  libraries 
of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  able  to  make  a  fresh  start 
along  lines  which  will  lead  to  more  substantial  results  than 
have  yet  been  achieved. 

There  are  many  points  in  Library  Progress  which  have 
not  been  touched  upon  in  this  brief  sketch,  but  enough 
has  been  recorded  to  show  that  libraries  are  improving  in 
every  department,  while  administration  more  than  keeps 
pace  with  other  branches  of  the  work.  The  indications 
given  above  point  to  a  very  extensive  spread  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  exposition  of  books  in  the  near  future,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  erstwhile  popular  notion  of  the 
librarian  as  a  mere  custodian  or  collector  of  books  must 
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soon  undergo  a  radical  change.  Everything  indicates  that 
the  time  is  approaching  when  public  libraries  will  be  re- 
garded as  something  else  than  dumping-grounds  for  fiction, 
and  the  progress  made  during  the  existence  of  the  original 
"  Library  "  is  enough  to  show  that  the  change  will  neither 
be  slow  nor  incomplete.  It  is  impossible  to  look  back  on 
librarianship  as  it  was  understood  in  1889,  both  in  Britain 
and  America,  and  not  be  struck  by  the  enormous  advances 
which  have  been  made,  in  material  equipment  and  in  the 
very  idea  of  the  function  of  the  public  library.  The 
old-time  librarian  expected  the  reader  to  come  to  him, 
charged  with  full  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  the  authors 
who  wrote  upon  it.  His  part  was  to  act  as  go-between 
from  shelf  to  reader,  caring  little  for  his  public,  and 
sympathizing  not  at  all  with  their  needs,  even  when  he 
understood  them.  The  modern  librarian  is  developing 
more  of  the  missionary  spirit.  He  endeavours  to  attract 
readers,  and  to  describe  the  books  under  his  care.  He 
gives  students  every  facility  for  special  study,  and  puts  the 
humble,  ordinary  reader  entirely  at  his  ease  by  entering 
with  sympathy  into  his  requirements  and  making  the  path 
of  book-selection  as  easy  as  possible.  He  attacks  advanced 
systems  of  library  management  and  extracts  from  them  as 
much  advantage  to  the  public  as  study  and  practical  appli- 
cation will  allow,  and  thus  constantly  strives  to  makes  his 
library  an  educational  centre  which  will  attract  all  kinds  of 
readers. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  these  various  influences,  it 
is  manifest  that  in  everthing  relating  to  the  organization, 
equipment,  and  management  of  public  libraries,  a  great 
forward  movement  has  taken  place  within  the  last  ten 
years.  Libraries  are  no  longer  regarded  as  stores  for  the 
preservation  of  books,  but  as  centres  for  their  distribution  ; 
while  the  opinion  that  books  are  sacred  things,  not  to  be 
contaminated  by  the  grimy  hands  of  the  general  public, 
has  given  way  to  a  more  enlightened  policy  of  making 
literature  a  vehicle  for  conveying  both  instruction  and 
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amusement  into  the  very  places  where  they  are  most  wanted 
— the  homes  of  the  people.  Towards  this  laudable  end 
great  things  have  yet  to  be  accomplished,  but  the  process 
of  preparation  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  before 
other  ten  years  have  passed,  it  is  probable  the  public 
libraries  of  the  country  will  have  attained  a  position  and 
influence  scarcely  contemplated  by  their  founders. 

JAMES  DUFF  BROWN. 


THE  DECORATIVE  WORK  OF  GLEESON 
WHITE. 

)T  is  a  difficult,  almost  an  ungracious  thing 
to  write  of  the  work  of  a  living  man  with 
whom  one  is  intimate;  although  the  custom 
of  modern  journalism  has  made  us  only 
too  familiar  with  such  attempts.  But  even 
a  little  while  after  the  work  has  come  to 
an  end,  one  may  perhaps  be  better  able  to  review  it  from 
a  disinterested  standpoint ;  to  treat  it,  if  the  expression  can 
be  allowed,  as  a  separate  entity,  drawing  it  into  something 
like  its  proper  relation  to  the  surroundings  which  influenced 
it,  or  over  which  it  had  power. 

This  is  unusually  true  in  the  case  of  the  late  Gleeson 
White.  No  worker  of  our  generation  was  ever  at  so  much 
pains  to  be  thoroughly  identified  with  each  latest  phase  of 
contemporary  art;  and  few  have  so  often  succeeded  in 
being  distinctly  in  advance  of  it.  If,  then,  while  he  lived 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  place  him  satisfactorily, 
it  was  only  his  untimely  death  that  could  withhold  him 
from  the  first  rank  of  the  advance,  and  permit  a  sum 
to  be  made  of  the  achievements  of  his  short  years  of 
labour. 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  our  elaborate  system  of 
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education  in  design — in  the  results  of  which  he  always  took 
so  keen  an  interest — that  Gleeson  White  himself  should 
have  been  for  all  practical  purposes  a  self-educated  designer. 
With  him,  it  was  from  the  beginning  a  matter  of  instinct : 
although  his  exceptional  faculty  of  criticism  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  carry  him  along  a  course  of  continual  im- 
provement. He  began  as  a  boy  at  school.  Thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  the  poorness  of  the  fretwork  patterns  then 
available,  he  was  not  content  till  he  had  acquired  the  power 
of  making  them  for  himself:  and  gained  such  facility 
thereby  that  he  soon  obtained  the  position  of  a  regularly 
paid  contributor  to  serials  publishing  work  of  the  kind. 
And  it  may  be  noted  that  he  continued  this  humble  em- 
ployment until  he  had  finally  settled  in  London. 

The  interest  thus  early  awakened  in  decorative  art  was 
fostered  by  his  study  of  music,  and  by  his  gradual  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  colony  of  artists  who  have  always 
made  Christchurch  a  painting-ground.  To  them  he  doubt- 
less owed  many  valuable  hints  on  matters  of  technique, 
without  which  his  natural  gift  would  have  been  but  weakly 
equipped :  and  so,  patiently,  by  sheer  labour  and  endless 
refinement,  he  gained  a  power  of  design  which  was  not 
perhaps  great,  not  without  certain  mannerisms  to  which 
people  were  in  his  early  days  less  accustomed  than  they  now 
are,  but  invariably  distinguished,  in  good  taste,  and  most 
carefully  considered  with  reference  to  its  ultimate  purpose. 

Almost  without  exception  Gleeson  White  devoted  his 
powers  of  drawing  to  such-  classes  of  work  as  especially 
appeal  to  the  book-lover.  He  made  a  considerable  number 
of  book-plates,  and  was  the  suggestor  of  very  many  more. 
He  also  devised  ornamental  monograms  by  the  score,  and 
of  no  small  worth.  But  his  chief  craft  was  the  planning 
of  ornamental  book-covers :  and  in  these,  what  originality 
and  merit  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  possessed  will 
probably  be  seen  at  their  best.  His  work  of  this  kind  was 
essentially  modern.  The  uses  to  which  it  was  to  be  put 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  old  traditions  of  fine 
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tooling  or  stamping  on  leather.  White  was  frankly  sup- 
plying the  market  with  wares  which  could  be  sold  at  a  low 
price ;  and  his  business  was  to  make  a  design  which  could 
be  easily  reproduced  in  brass,  and  stamped  in  colours  on  a 
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cloth  cover.  Any  attempt  at  imitation  of  the  nobility  of 
leather-work  would  have  been  inexcusable ;  and  from  be- 
ginning to  end  his  patterns  show  no  trace  of  it.  What 
was  required  was  simple  ornament  in  strong  line;  flat, 
well-conventionalized  details,  and  judicious  massing  or  dis- 
tribution :  these  qualities  will  generally  be  found  present  in 
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a  marked  degree,  and  entitle  him  to  a  very  definite  rank  as 
a  successful  practitioner  of  applied  art. 

To  pass  to  the  consideration  of  some  typical  specimens 
of  his  covers,  mention  may  be  made  of  his  (I  believe)  first 


SIR  EDWARD 

BURNE-JONES 


AN  ILLUSTRATED 
RECORD  &REVIEW 


exhibited  series  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  of  1893. 
There  were  shown  covers  for  tc  Montaigne's  Essays,"  one 
of  several  he  designed  for  Adelaide  Procter's  "  Legends 
and  Lyrics,"  and  "  The  Story  of  my  House  ";  all  executed 
by  James  Burn  and  Co.,  and  published  by  George  Bell  and 
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Sons.  These  were  in  a  case  with  specimens  of  similar  work 
by  Walter  Crane,  C.  S.  Ricketts,  and  Laurence  Housman ; 
who  must,  with  Gleeson  White,  be  accounted  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  modern  decorated  book-cover  in  cloth. 
The  specimens  reproduced  to  illustrate  this  paper  will,  I 


CANTERBURY 

THE  CATHEDRAL  AND  CITY 


BELL'S    CATHEDRAL   SERIES 
EDITED"  BY   GLEESON   WHITER 


think,  be  found  fairly  representative.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
them  is  the  "  Albert  Moore,"  a  cunningly  worked-out 
exercise  on  a  conventionalized  pink,  in  which  the  only  weak- 
ness is  the  lower  label.  This,  however,  is  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  cover  itself  than  in  the  illustration — a  point  to 
be  considered  in  every  case.  For  the  hardness  of  line 
shown  in  the  black-and-white  reductions,  disappears  entirely 
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with  the  deep  impress  of  the  block  on  a  soft  and  yielding 
board  faced  with  cloth.  A  very  beautiful  design  is  that 
made  for  Malcolm  Bell's  "  Sir  Edward  Burne- Jones, "  in 
which  there  is  more  than  a  suggestion  of  an  attempt  at 
appropriate  symbolism.  The  colour-scheme  is  also  good, 
two  shades  of  a  cloudy  blue  with  the  lettering  in  gold.  An 
example,  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  is  typical  of 
Gleeson  White's  patient  and  ultimately  successful  ingenuity, 
is  the  amazingly  clever  interlacement  that  he  worked  out 
for  the  binding  of  Messrs.  Bell's  Cathedral  Series.  I  well 
remember  the  joy  he  had  in  its  construction;  and  the 
dogged  perseverance  with  which  he  slaved  at  the  altera- 
tions necessary  to  get  it  to  fit  the  back  of  the  book  on  a 
smaller  scale,  in  a  different  proportion,  and  with  five  con- 
volutions instead  of  three. 

Among  other  covers  worth  referring  to,  mention  may 
be  made  of  that  for  his  own  book,  "  The  Illustrators  of 
the  Sixties,"  a  beautiful  diaper  of  square  masses  of  flowers 
and  foliage  in  gold  on  white  buckram ;  "  Eros  and  Psyche," 
by  Robert  Bridges;  the  clever  adaptations  of  different 
themes  for  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons'  "  Connoisseur  "  Series ; 
"Raphael's  Madonnas";  "Masters  of  Mezzotint" — in 
which  a  graceful  arrangement  of  curving  lines  is  some- 
what spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  two  ovals  in  silver ; 
{t  The  Glasgow  School  of  Painting  " — a  fine  treatment  of 
the  most  simple  elements;  and  "  Half-Hours  with  an  Old 
Golfer,"  wherein  the  implements  of  that  weird  pastime  are 
curiously  woven  into  an  excellent  pattern.  There  are 
many  others ;  but  these  may  suffice. 

Gleeson  White  was  a  great  lover  of  the  end-paper ;  and 
it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  he  did  so  few.  One  of  his 
best  was  made  for  Messrs.  Bell's  "  Endymion "  Series. 
The  quaint  treatment — and  so  modern  withal — of  the  pome- 
granate tree,  with  the  punning  device  at  the  end  of  the 
scroll,  is  a  piece  of  artistic  euphuism,  quite  characteristic 
of  a  certain  intricacy  of  suggestion  in  which  he  delighted : 
the  sentiment  which  led  him  to  the  production  of  the  inter- 
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lacement  for  the  <f  Cathedrals,"  and  in  another  direction, 
to  his  close  and  masterly  study  of  the  forms  of  artificial 
verse  which  resulted  in  "  Ballades  and  Rondeaus." 

A  most  important  point  in  connection  with  Gleeson 
White's  actual  achievements  in  decorative  art  is  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  lettering.  The  need  for  this  was  a  point 
on  which,  in  all  his  writings,  his  lectures,  his  intimate  con- 
versations with  artists  and  students,  he  never  failed  to  in- 
sist. He  never  counted  as  lost  the  time  spent  on  the  mere 
adjustment  of  his  label  even  when  the  book-cover  had  no 
ornament ;  and  the  choice  of  the  type,  the  spacing,  and 
general  setting  out  of  it  were,  I  know,  often  considered  by 
him  the  first  and  chief  matter  in  the  whole  design.  Many 
of  his  covers  would,  for  this  reason  alone,  be  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  book-making ;  while  a  series  of 
the  title-pages  that,  at  one  time  or  another,  he  put  together, 
might  be  most  reasonably  collected  for  the  same  purpose. 

He  was  a  keen  and  intelligent  student  of  the  principles 
of  Japanese  ornament.  He  realized,  to  the  full,  the  good 
taste  which  underlies  a  reticence  which  was,  by  the 
formalists  of  the  last  generation  of  European  ornamentists, 
ascribed  to  mere  eccentricity ;  and  many  of  his  patterns 
show  evidence  of  a  direct  influence  of  this  nature.  One 
of  his  best  designs  is  another  of  the  end-papers  alluded 
to  above — made  for  the  privately-printed  catalogue  of 
Mr.  M.  Tomkinson's  collection  of  Japanese  art.  In  this 
he  has  candidly  and  quite  correctly  made  use  of  Japanese 
emblems,  but  still  has  managed  to  keep  that  modernity  of 
feeling  which  always  distinguished  him. 

But  perhaps  the  best  of  Gleeson  White's  decorative 
work  was  that  which  he  performed  by  the  hands  of  other 
people.  As  the  organizing  spirit  of  "  The  Studio,"  he  ex- 
ercised a  great  and  valuable  influence  over  his  younger 
contemporaries.  He  was  a  sure  and  kindly  critic — if  any- 
thing, too  kindly — for  he  never  failed  to  find  reasons  for 
the  encouragement  of  younger  men.  He  has  been  blamed 
for  giving  praise  too  indiscriminately ;  but  none  knew 

i.  c 
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better  than  himself  the  value  of  a  little  appreciation  at 
the  critical  moment  of  a  young  career :  and  he  not  un- 
wisely left  to  others  the  easy  task  of  condemnation.  As  a 
designer,  he  hardly  occupies  a  high  place ;  his  work,  as  I 
have  tried  to  point  out,  was  done  under  severe  restrictions, 
and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  was  overshadowed  by 
the  literary  and  critical  sides  of  his  duty.  The  special  phase 
of  art  with  which  he  was  identified  already  seems  to  be 
losing  its  way  somewhat,  amid  the  crowd  of  amateurs  and 
imitators  who  too  easily  copy  what  the  earlier  men  with  so 
much  pains  had  to  invent.  The  "artistic"  poster  is 
waning;  we  are  weary  of  the  modern  book-plate;  and 
"  decorative  "  book-illustration  is  wellnigh  done  to  death. 
But  White  was  well  at  the  head  of  these  things  when 
they  were  new  and  living  forces.  And  the  gap  left  by  the 
loss  of  his  good  advice,  his  genial  and  self-sacrificing 
nature,  and  his  keen  instinct  for  new  and  beautiful  de- 
velopments of  art,  is  one  that  cannot  readily  be  filled.  He 
was  a  humble  and  patient  student,  an  untiring  and  most 
disinterested  master. 

EDWARD  F.  STRANGE. 


THE  FIRST  FOUR  EDITIONS  OF  "  ENGLISH 
BARDS  AND  SCOTCH  REVIEWERS." 

E  read  in  Moore's  cc  Life  of  Lord  Byron," 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  "  Works," 
that  the  immortal  "  Satire  "  was  "  pub- 
lished about  the  middle  of  March"  (1809), 
and  that  by  the  end  of  April  the  author 
was  already  engaged  in  preparing  a  second 
edition,  to  which  he  determined  to  prefix  his  name.  To 
this  second  issue  he  made  many  additions,  "  near  a  hun- 
dred new  lines  being  introduced  at  the  very  opening."  In 
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June,  1809,  the  new  edition  was  ready  to  go  to  press;  but 
at  the  beginning  of  July  the  poet  left  England  for  a  tour 
in  the  East,  and  he  did  not  return  to  this  country  until 
July,  1811,  having  been  absent  "  two  years  to  a  day." 

We  have,  therefore,  a  period  of  a  little  over  two  years, 
during  which  four  editions  of  the  poem  had  appeared,  for 
Byron  states  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Dallas  on  June  28th, 
1811,  while  still  at  sea:  "My  f Satire/  it  seems,  is  in  a 
fourth  edition."  Shortly  after  his  return  we  find  him  en- 
gaged on  a  fifth  edition,  which,  however,  he  was  persuaded 
to  destroy  so  entirely  that  we  believe  only  one  copy,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Murray,  is  in  existence.  We  wish  in 
the  present  remarks,  therefore,  to  deal  only  with  the  four 
earliest  editions,  two  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  the 
benefit  of  Lord  Byron's  revision,  while  two  were  put  forth 
during  his  absence.  We  think  on  this  latter  point  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Dallas  is  conclusive. 

Concerning  these  editions  of  the  "Satire,"  a  long  and 
interesting  series  of  letters  and  notes  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  "The  Athenaeum"  from  May  5th,  1894,  to  July  yth 
in  the  same  year,  when  the  correspondence  was  closed  by 
the  editor.  A  contributor,  writing  under  the  initials 
J.  D.  C.,1  started  this  subject  by  calling  attention  to  the 
mention  in  a  bookseller's  catalogue  of  a  copy  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  "English  Bards,"  dated  1810,  on  paper, 
"with  the  watermark  of  the  year  1818";  and  J.  D.  C. 
mentions  that  his  own  copy  of  the  same  edition  was  on 
paper  with  the  watermark  of  "Allnutt,  1816."  From 
these  facts  he  deduces  the  necessity  for  a  careful  biblio- 
graphy of  these  earlier  editions,  and  he  gives  some  valuable 
particulars  to  aid  in  the  inquiry. 

Byron,  as  we  have  seen,  resolved  to  withdraw  the 
c'  Satire  "  from  circulation  as  early  as  1812,  though  probably 
at  this  time  there  was  still  a  very  large  demand  for  the 
work.  In  a  copy  of  the  fourth  edition,  dated  1811,  now 

1  Probably  Mr.  James  Dykes  Campbell. 
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in  the  Forster  Library  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  has  on  the  bastard-title  Byron's  autograph  signature 
with  date,  December  Jist,  1811,  many  corrections  have 
been  made,  and  it  is  clear  from  an  alteration  on  page  36  that 
certain  revisions  had  been  completed  before  the  above 
date,  for  the  footnote  relating  to  the  duel  is  recast  and 
is  dated  November  4th,  1 8 1 1 . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  publication  of 
"Childe  Harold"  was  determined  upon,  Byron  forsook 
Cawthorn  and  transferred  his  patronage  to  Murray.  This 
no  doubt  gave  offence  to  his  former  publisher,  who  in  de- 
fiance of  Byron's  instructions  continued  to  print  and  sell 
copies  of  the  tf  English  Bards."  As  J.  D.  C.  points  out, 
Sharon  Turner,  Byron's  solicitor,  wrote  under  date  of 
May  loth,  1816,  to  Messrs.  Arch  and  Co.  (the  book- 
sellers of  Cornhill),  giving  them  notice  that  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Byron  v.  Cawthorn,  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  on 
that  morning  "  granted  an  Injunction  to  restrain  the  print- 
ing or  publishing  of  Lord  Byron's  Poem,  entitled  f  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  a  Satire,'  or  any  part  there- 
of." 

Byron  was  quite  aware  that  pirated  editions  were  in  cir- 
culation, and  in  a  letter  to  Murray,  printed  in  the  "  Life," 
which  is  dated  "  Ravenna,  February  1 6th,  1821,"  he  writes  : 
"  In  the  letter  to  Bowles  .  .  .  after  the  words  *  attempts 
had  been  made '  (alluding  to  the  republication  of  l  English 
Bards')  add  the  words  s in  Ireland,'  for  I  believe  that 
English  pirates  did  not  begin  their  attempts  till  after  I  had 
left  England  the  second  time"  (April,  1816).  It  was 
thus  considered  that  these  spurious  copies  hailed  from  Ire- 
land, which  had  a  bad  reputation  at  that  period,  though 
the  above  injunction  against  Cawthorn,  obtained  by  Murray 
in  Byron's  absence  from  England,  seems  to  point  to  other 
offenders  nearer  home. 

Now  we  will  treat  of  the  four  editions  in  due  sequence. 
The  genuine  first  edition  is  printed  on  very  thick  paper, 
and  the  watermark  in  all  cases  is,  we  believe,  "  E  &  P  i 805," 
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though  the  year  has  in  some  instances  been  given  as  1 804. 
The  poem  consists  of  696  lines  and  ends  on  the  verso  of 
page  54,  after  which,  in  italics,  is  the  imprint,  "  7*.  Collins, 
Printer,  Harvey  s  Buildings,  Strand"  The  same  imprint 
occurs  at  the  back  of  the  title  in  small  capitals.  We 
believe  there  was  another  leaf  at  the  end  with  Caw- 
thorn's  advertisements,  but  in  our  own  copy,  and  in  that 
which  belonged  to  Mr.  Forster,  the  last  leaf  has  been 
removed. 

Two  spurious  first  editions  are  extant,  the  one  on  paper 
without  watermark  and  the  other  on  paper  having  the 
watermark  "S  &  C  Wise  1812."  Of  course,  in  all  re- 
spects the  counterfeits  outwardly  resemble  the  true  e ditto 
princeps,  and  like  it  they  bear  no  date ;  but  there  are  many 
slight  differences  in  the  type.  In  the  Wise  edition  the 
capitals  "  English  Bards  "  and  the  Gothic  capitals  "  Scotch 
Reviewers  "  on  the  title-page  are  both  much  smaller  than 
in  the  genuine  issue.  We  have  not  seen  a  copy  on  paper 
without  watermark. 

The  second  edition  is  printed  on  paper  bearing  the 
watermark  "  Budgen  &  Wilmott,  1808."  The  poem  is 
extended  to  1,050  lines  and  ends  on  page  82.  On  page  83 
is  a  postscript,  ending  on  the  recto  of  page  8  5,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  page  is  the  imprint  of  "  Deans  &  Co.  Hart  Street, 
Covent  Garden,"  in  small  capitals.  On  the  verso  of  this 
page  in  the  centre  is  :  "  In  the  Press,  J  And  s-peedily  will  lye 
-published,  /  HENRY  COUNT  DE  KOLINSKI,  a  Polish  Tale." 
A  notable  printer's  error  in  this  issue  is  u  Abedeen  "  for 
Aberdeen,  line  1,007,  Page  80.  No  mention  has  been 
made  of  any  spurious  second  edition,  and  copies  of  this 
edition  are  difficult  to  meet  with.  We  need  not  describe 
this  issue  very  completely,  as  it  was  reprinted  for  the  third 
and  certain  of  the  fourth  editions  without  alteration. 

It  is  when  we  reach  the  third  edition  and  its  counterfeits 
that  the  troubles  of  the  bibliographer  begin.'  The  copies 
of  this  edition  are  very  numerous,  and  the  difficulty  seems 
to  be  to  determine  to  which  to  award  the  priority.  In  his 
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summary  of  "  The  Athenaeum "  correspondence,  which 
appeared  in  a  letter  dated  May  26th,  1894  (page  710), 
J.  D.  C.  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  an  edition  of  1810 
(which  date  they  all  bear  on  the  title-page),  on  paper  with 
the  watermark  "E  &  P  1804,"  is  the  genuine  one;  but 
an  edition  with  watermark  "  G  &  R.  T.,"  without  date, 
has  equally  good  claims  to  the  honour.  Among  the  various 
watermarks  noted  are  those  dated  1812, 1815,  181 6,  1817, 
and  1818.  One  copy,  described  by  Mr.  Lane-Poole,  has 
paper  with  three  different  watermarks,  1815,  1816,  and 
1817.  We  have  a  curious  discovery  to  record  about  these 
copies  of  the  third  edition,  namely,  that  there  are  two  en- 
tirely different  impressions  on  paper  made  by  "  Pine  & 
Thomas  1812."  One  of  these  contains  many  strange 
typographical  errors,  among  which  we  may  mention f  'myse" 
for  "muse,"  on  page  i,  line  4;  "their"  for  "the,"  line 
10 1 ;  "wonders"  for  "wonder,"  line  188  ;  "the"  instead 
of  "his,"  line  232;  and  "rove"  in  lieu  of  " rave,"  line 
374.  Among  the  blunders  which  at  once  distinguish  the 
other  edition  of  the  same  watermark,  we  may  mention 
"  Bowle'ss  "  for  "  Bowles's,"  footnote  to  page  30,  and  two 
mistakes  at  the  end  of  the  postscript,  page  85,  "  we  "  in- 
stead of  "  me,"  and  <(  farther  "  for  "  further."  Among 
the  watermarks  noted  for  various  impressions  of  the  third 
edition  are  the  following:  "Allnutt  1816,"  "Smith  & 
Allnutt  1816,"  "Ivy  Mills  1817,"  and  "I  &  R  Ansell 
1 8 1 8."  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  all  these  varieties, 
and  even  if  we  had  them  before  us,  it  would  far  exceed 
the  space  at  our  disposal.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  many 
of  them  are  very  carelessly  and  imperfectly  printed,  and 
are  but  poor  counterfeits,  at  the  best,  of  Cawthorn's 
work. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  fourth  edition,  of  which  there 
are  two  distinct  types,  namely,  those  which  are  dated  1810 
and  have  1,050  lines,  and  those  of  the  year  1811,  with 
1,052  lines.  Here  we  are  confronted  with  a  real  difficulty, 
for  there  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  the  actual  facts  as  to  the 
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addition  of  the  two  lines.     Byron  tells  us  of  four  editions 
before  his  return  home,  and  the  unaltered  edition  of  1 8 10 
would  alone  satisfy  these  conditions,  for  it  is  a  mere  reprint 
of  the  third  edition  of  the  same  year.     It  would,  we  think, 
be  scarcely  possible,  however,  that  Byron  should  make  the 
small  alteration  in  the  "  Satire  "  after  his  return^  and  still  call 
it  the  fourth  edition  ;   but  J.  D.  C.,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Murray,  accepts  the  edition  of  181 1,  on  paper  with  water- 
mark of  "  J.  Whatman  1805,"  as  tne  genuine  one,  and  he 
treats  the  fourth  edition  of  1810  as  spurious.    Now  comes 
a  curious  fact :  there  are  two  fourth  editions  of  1 8 1 1 ,  almost 
exactly  similar,  the  one  with  the  above  watermark,  and  the 
other  on  plain  paper.    Both  issues  are  in  the  Forster  collec- 
tion, and  the  one  having  the  watermark  is  the  very  im- 
portant copy  with  the  autograph  corrections  of  the  author; 
the  work  claimed  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  fact,  as  the  genuine 
fourth  edition.     The  other  issue  of  the  same  year,  though 
it  is  intended  to  be  identical,  has  many  trifling  variations. 
Both  works  printed  by  Cox,  Son,  and  Baylis  differ  from  the 
1810  fourth  edition  in  that  on  the  title-page  Messrs.  Sharpe 
and  Hailes  appear  jointly  with  Cawthorn  as  the  publishers. 
At  the  foot  of  the  title-page  of  the  watermark  edition  is  : 
"London  :  /  Printed  for  James  Cawthorn,  British  Library, 
No.  24,  /  Cockspur  Street ;  and  Sharpe  and  Hailes,  Picca- 
dilly. /  1 8 1 1  /."     In  the  edition  on  unmarked  paper  there 
is  a  hyphen  to  f<  Cock  spur-Street,"  and  it  is  followed  by  a 
comma  instead  of  a  semicolon.     On  both  title-pages  in 
the  quotation  from  Shakespeare  the  e  is  inserted  for  the 
first  time ;  the  verses  are  printed  in  much  smaller  type  on 
the  title-page  of  the  watermark  edition.     In  the  copy  on 
plain  paper  the  name  of  the  Hon.  <c  George  Lambe  "  is 
correctly  spelt  with  a  final  "  e  "  throughout ;  but  we  find 
"  Lamb "  in  the  other  edition,  as  also  in  all  the  earlier 
ones.     We   are   inclined  to   think   that  the   spelling   of 
"  Lambe"  is  a  criterion  as  to  the  real  date  of  publication. 
The  lines  added  in  the  fourth  edition  to  bring  up  the 
number  to  1,052  are  obtained  by  remodelling  the  four-line 
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passage,  lines  741-744,  which  begins,  "Though  Bell  .  .  ." 
so  as  to  occupy  six  lines  in  lieu  of"  four.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  old  error  "  Postcript,"  page  83,  is  found  in  the 
edition  on  unwatermarked  paper;  the  Whatman  paper 
edition  is  correct. 

We  can  only  allude  very  briefly  to  the  differences  in  the 
final  advertisements.  In  the  edition  without  watermark 
fol.  85^  is  blank ;  86<z, "  Books  published  by  J.  Cawthorn./ 
The  Wonders  of  a  Week  at  Bath  in  a  /  "  ;  86£  blank.  In 
the  watermark  edition,  fol.  85^  blank ;  86#, <c  Books  pub- 
lished by  /James  Cawthorn,  24  Cockspur  Street/  London.  / 
An  Account  of  the  EMPIRE  of  MOROCCO,  and  the  /  "  ;  86£ 
ends  with  the  usual  advertisement  as  to  "  British  Circulating 
Library." 

As  a  type  of  the  fourth  edition  of  1 8 10,  with  1,050  lines, 
we  may  describe  briefly  a  copy  before  us  with  the  water- 
mark "  G  &  R  T,"  without  date.  This  in  all  respects 
follows  the  third  edition  of  the  same  year,  and  is  printed 
by  "  T.  Collins,  No.  i ,  Harvey's  buildings,  Strand,  London." 
We  have  on  page  83  the  error  "  Postcript,"  and  the  post- 
script ends  on  the  redo  of  page  85.  Fol.  85^  reads, 
"  Books  /  published  /  By  James  Cawthorn,  /  No.  24,  / 
Cockspur  Street,  London.  /  Henry  Count  De  Kolinski,  / 
etc."  The  advertisements  are  continued  on  both  sides  of 
fol.  86,  and  are  dated  as  in  the  third  edition,  "  March  30, 
1810."  This  edition,  as  is  also  one  we  have  on  paper 
with  no  watermark,  is  virtually  a  reprint  of  the  third,  but 
"  Fitzgerald,"  line  i,  has  no  asterisk  for  the  footnote;  the 
plain  paper  copy  has  the  missing  asterisk  and  «'  Postscript" 
correct.  We  consider  one  of  these  has  very  strong  claims 
to  rank  as  a  genuine  fourth  edition,  rather  than  the  copies 
with  1,052  lines,  which  may  have  been  altered  by  Byron 
and  were  all  published  in  1811.  We  have  not  seen  the 
other  spurious  issues  of  this  edition,  which  are  clearly  out 
of  date  by  the  watermarks.  Among  them  mention  is 
made  of  one  with  the  watermark  "  J.  X.  1814,"  and 
another,  "  W.  Pickering  &  Co  1816."  " 
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It  will  be  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  complete 
bibliography  of  these  early  editions  would  be  a  work  of 
very  great  difficulty  and  labour,  and  there  are  still  some 
knotty  points  to  be  solved.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
consult  as  many  as  possible  of  the  issues  to  which  we  have 
referred,  but  in  not  a  few  cases  we  have  failed  to  trace  a 
copy. 

GILBERT  R.  REDGRAVE. 


THE  LONDON  GOVERNMENT  ACT,  1899, 
AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  LONDON  LIBRARIES 
AND  LIBRARIANS. 

HIS  important  measure,  which  is  described 
as  "  An  Act  to  make  better  provision  for 
Local  Government  in  London,"  has  been 
long  expected,  and  now  that  it  has  come 
we  must  accept  it  as  the  form  in  which 
the  government  of  London  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  many  a  year  to  come,  for  no  Liberal 
Government  is  likely  to  alter,  for  alteration's  sake,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  the  new  order  of  things  will  be  given  a 
fair  and  a  long  trial.  The  creation  of  municipalities  by 
the  score  is  not  a  proceeding  to  be  lightly  or  often  entered 
upon. 

The  new  era  in  the  administration  of  the  public 
libraries  of  London,  which  begins  in  November,  1900, 
will  therefore  last  the  lifetime  of  most  of  the  present 
custodians,  and  the  consideration  of  how  far  the  new  Act 
will  affect  the  position  of  London  librarians  and  the 
progress  of  the  Public  Library  Movement  in  London  is 
of  the  very  highest  interest,  not  only  to  the  officers  who 
at  present  administer  the  libraries,  but  to  everyone  in- 
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terested  in  the  educational  improvement  of  the  population 
of  London. 

The    metropolis   is   to   be   divided   into   twenty-eight 
boroughs. 


NEW  LONDON  BOROUGHS. 


Battersea, 

Camberwell, 

Chelsea, 

Fulham, 

Hammersmith, 

Hampstead, 

Kensington, 

Lambeth, 

Shoreditch. 


PARISHES  which  are  to  be  made  boroughs 
and  in  which  the  Libraries  Acts  are  in 
operation. 


Holborn — 

Holborn, 

St.  Giles. 
Poplar — 

Bromley, 

Bow, 

Poplar. 
Southwark  (?) — 

St.  George-the- Martyr, 

Christchurch, 

St.  Saviour, 

Newington. 
Stoke  Newington — 

South  Hornsey, 

Stoke  Newington. 
Whitechapel  (?)— 

Mile  End, 

St.  George-in-the-East, 

Limehouse, 

Whitechapel. 


GROUPS  OF  PARISHES  which 
are  to  be  made  boroughs, 
and  in  which  the  Libraries 
Acts  are  in  operation. 
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Bermondsey — 

Rotherhithe, 

Horselydown, 

Bermondsey, 

St.  Olave. 
Finsbury — 

Charterhouse, 

Clerkenwell, 

Glasshouse  Yard, 

St.  Luke, 

St.  Sepulchre. 
Lewisham — 

Lee, 

Lewisham. 
Wandsworth — 

Clapham, 

Putney, 

Streatham, 

Tooting, 

Wandsworth. 
Westminster — 

St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
Westminster, 

St.  George,  Hanover  Sq. 

St.  James,  Westminster, 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 

Strand  District. 


Groups  of  parishes  which 
are  to  be  made  boroughs, 
but  in  which  the  Libraries 
Acts  are  only  PARTIALLY 
in  operation. 


Bethnal  Green, 
Hackney, 
Islington, 
Paddington, 
St.  Marylebone, 
St.  Pancras, 
Deptford, 
Greenwich. 


New  boroughs  in  which  the  Libraries 
Acts  have  NOT  BEEN  ADOPTED. 
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In  nine  of  the  twenty-eight,  namely,  Battersea,  Camberwell, 
Chelsea,  Fulham,  Hammersmith,  Hampstead,  Kensington, 
Lambeth,  and  Shoreditch,  the  new  Ad  will  make  no  differ- 
ence to  the  libraries  or  the  librarians,  as  in  each  case  the 
Libraries  Acts  are  in  force  over  the  whole  area,  and  there 
is  but  one  library  authority.  Instead  of  being  governed 
by  library  commissioners,  or  a  committee  of  the  vestry, 
the  libraries  will  be  administered  by  a  committee  of  the 
borough  council. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  Act  is  the  grouping  of 
parishes  too  small  to  be  erected  into  separate  municip- 
alities. In  five  of  these  groups  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
comprised  have  adopted  the  Acts.  The  districts  are 
Holborn,  Southwark  (?),  Poplar,  Whitechapel  (?),  and  Stoke 
Newington.  Holborn  and  Stoke  Newington  will  possess 
two  libraries  and  two  librarians  each,  and  Southwark  (?)  will 
have  four.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  some  method 
of  consolidation  will  be  adopted  in  each  of  these  cases,  and 
while  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  an  advantage  in  the  long 
run,  when  the  parishes  have  settled  down  in  their  enforced 
companionship,  to  have  centralized  administration,  some 
of  the  librarians  concerned  cannot  welcome  the  new  order 
of  things.  It  will  probably  be  left  to  the  new  councils  to 
appoint  their  own  officers ;  but  the  number  of  the  officers 
may  be  determined  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
prepare  such  orders  and  schemes  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
the  Act  into  effect.  Should  the  commissioners  consider 
this  a  part  of  their  duty  and  discharge  it,  there  would 
doubtless  be  uniformity  in  the  treatment  accorded  to 
officers ;  but  many  of  the  officials  would  hope  to  get  better 
terms  from  a  council  composed  of  men  drawn  from  their 
own  district,  and  would  prefer  that  the  commissioners 
should  let  the  matter  alone. 

In  Poplar  one  of  the  parishes  (Bow)  has  not  put  the 
Acts  into  operation,  so  that  the  district  contains  at  present 
but  two  libraries  and  two  librarians. 

Whitechapel  (?)  is  in  a  similar  position,  only  two  of  the 
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four  parishes  having  established  libraries  and  appointed 
librarians.  Very  little  more  is  likely  to  be  done  towards 
providing  libraries  or  appointing  officials  in  either  of  these 
districts  until  the  new  Aft  comes  into  force. 

In  six  of  the  new  districts,  viz.,  Bermondsey,  Finsbury, 
Lewisham,  Wandsworth,  Westminster,  and  Woolwich, 
there  are  parishes  which  have  not  adopted  the  Acts. 

Westminster,  the  largest  of  these,  and  the  greatest 
creation  of  the  Government  in  the  new  Act,  will  consist 
of  the  present  parliamentary  boroughs  of  St.  George 
(Hanover  Square),  Strand,  and  Westminster,  and  will 
have  a  ratable  value  of  nearly  five  millions  sterling. 
Libraries  are  already  maintained  in  Westminster,  St.  Mar- 
tin-in-the- Fields,  St.  Paul  (Covent  Garden),  and  St.  George 
(Hanover  Square),  but  the  rich  parish  of  St.  James's, 
Westminster,  and  all  but  one  of  the  parishes  comprising 
the  Strand  District  Board  of  Works,  have  not  adopted 
the  Acts.  The  new  councils  will  have  the  power  to  adopt 
the  Libraries  Acts  without  polling  the  ratepayers,  as 
would  at  present  be  necessary,  and  undoubtedly  one  effect 
of  the  change  will  be  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  Acts  for 
the  remaining  portions  of  those  areas  in  which  they  are  at 
present  in  force  only  in  part,  and  gradually  the  adoption 
of  the  Acts  by  the  parishes — great  ones  too — which  have 
hitherto  refused  to  establish  public  libraries.  The  anomaly 
of  one  portion  of  a  city  or  borough  possessing  privileges 
not  granted  to  another  portion  can  hardly  survive  very 
long,  and  in  this  direction  the  London  Government  Act 
will  be  a  great  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  library 
movement. 

In  Bermondsey  the  parishes  of  Bermondsey  and  Rother- 
hithe  possess  rate-established  libraries,  but  St.  Olave's  does 
not. 

The  Clerkenwell  Library  is  the  only  one  in  Finsbury 
at  present,  although  the  Acts  are  in  force  in  three  other 
portions  of  the  new  borough.  There  need  surely  be  no 
difficulty  as  to  the  librarianship  in  this  case. 
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Wandsworth  is  in  a  different  position,  with  four  li- 
brarians and  as  many  systems  of  libraries. 

Lewisham  will  consist  of  Lewi  sham  and  Lee,  in  the 
first  of  which  libraries  are  already  established;  and  in 
Woolwich,  although  three  of  its  parishes  have  adopted 
the  Acts,  the  authorities  have  not  got  so  far  as  to  appoint 
librarians. 

Eight  of  the  new  boroughs  still  remain,  and  they  are 
the  London  parishes  in  which  the  public  library  move- 
ment has  been  defeated  over  and  over  again.  They  are 
the  populous  and  rich  parishes  of  Islington,  St.  Pancras, 
Paddington,  St.  Marylebone,  and  the  poorer  districts  of 
Hackney,  Bethnal  Green,  Deptford,  and  Greenwich.  In 
their  cases  the  advocates  of  public  libraries  will  have 
reason  to  pluck  up  courage  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
conversion  of  their  councils  to  the  gospel  of  free  literature. 
It  will  be  much  easier  to  deal  with  a  council  of  seventy- 
two,  who  must  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  than 
with  thousands  of  voters,  many  of  them  indifferent. 

In  some  of  the  new  boroughs  there  will  be  some  ad- 
justing of  rating,  as,  for  instance,  in  Westminster,  where 
in  St.  Martin's  the  rate  is  a  penny  in  the  pound,  while  it  is 
only  a  halfpenny  in  the  other  two  parishes. 

The  power  of  electing  persons  not  members  of  the 
council  is  retained,  although  it  has  been  very  seldom  used 
in  London.  In  those  cases  where  the  library  committee 
or  commissioners  is  not  responsible  to  a  higher  authority 
for  the  details  of  management,  there  is  much  advantage  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  outsiders  on  the  library  com- 
mittee; but  in  cases  where  the  acts  of  a  committee  are 
subject  to  the  revision  of  a  superior  council,  it  is  a  distinct 
disadvantage  to  be  without  the  support  of  part  of  your 
committee  when  library  business  is  discussed  in  the  council. 

Taking  it  altogether  the  London  Government  Act  is 
bound  to  speed  the  day  when  London  will  be  fully  equipped 
with  district  libraries,  and  in  that  respect  at  least  it  is 
something  to  be  thankful  for.  The  increase  of  libraries 
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means  the  increase  and  the  better  remuneration  of  li- 
brarians, and  but  for  the  "  bitter  cry "  of  the  displaced 
librarians  (I  trust  there  may  be  none),  November,  1900, 
ought  to  be  a  joyful  day  for  the  custodians  of  books  in  the 
metropolis. 

THOMAS  MASON. 


THE  PAPER  DUTIES  OF  1696-1713  ;  THEIR 
EFFECT  ON  THE  PRINTING  AND  ALLIED 
TRADES. 

HE  industry  of  paper-making  is  one  of 
many  in  this  country  that  owe  their  origin 
to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685.  Before  this  date  a  small  quantity 
of  coarse  brown  paper  was  all  that  England 
produced,  the  necessary  imports  coming 
chiefly  from  Holland  and  France,  and  in  a  less  degree 
from  Germany  and  Genoa.  The  new  trade  founded  by 
the  refugee  workmen  received  a  fortunate  impulse  from 
the  French  wars  of  1689-97  and  1701-13,  when  only 
the  competition  of  Holland  had  to  be  met,  French  pro- 
ducts being  of  course  excluded.  The  measure  of  this  im- 
provement may  be  judged  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures 
which  are  furnished  by  Dr.  Davenant.1  During  the 
financial  year  1662-3  paper  was  imported  from  France 
to  the  value  of  over  £38,000,  whereas  in  the  peaceful 
period  from  1697  to  1701,  when  French  importations  re- 
commenced, the  total  for  the  four  years  fell  short  of 
£7 ,600.  These  figures  apply  to  the  ordinary  sorts  of  paper 
only,  for  the  industry  did  not  become  sufficiently  advanced 


1  "An  Account  of  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain,  France,  etc." 
London,  1715.     8vo. 
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in  this  country,  during  the  period  we  are  dealing  with,  to 
allow  of  competition  with  imports  of  the  finer  kinds.  This 
reduction  in  the  French  supply  of  course  brought  in  larger 
quantities  from  Holland,  but  nevertheless  the  native  manu- 
facturers held  their  own.  Their  success,  however,  soon 
marked  them  out  as  prey  to  the  fiscal  authorities,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  French  war  an  Act  was  passed 
to  take  toll  of  their  industry,1  entitled  <c  An  Act  for  grant- 
ing to  his  Majesty  several  duties  upon  paper,  vellum,  and 
parchment,  to  encourage  the  bringing  of  plate  and  ham- 
mered money  into  the  Mints  to  be  coined"  (8-9  William 
III.,  c.  7).  Hereby  was  imposed  on  all  paper,  parchment, 
and  books  imported  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.,  on 
paper  or  parchment  made,  a  similar  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
All  stock-in-trade  was  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  1 7^-  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  To  watch  the  home  manufacturers,  com- 
missioners were  appointed  with  plenary  rights  of  search. 
All  prompt  cash  payments  to  the  Treasury  were  rewarded 
with  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.  These  imposts  were  fixed  for 
two  years  from  March  ist,  1696.  In  1698,  on  the  expiry 
of  this  Act,  the  Commons  passed  a  Bill  imposing  30  per 
cent,  import  duty  on  paper,  but  it  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords  on  account  of  a  clause  relating  to  Ireland. 

In  1711,  towards  the  end  of  the  next  long  French  war, 
another  Act  was  passed  ( 10  Anne,  c.  1 8),  combining  duties 
on  paper  with  a  stamp-duty  on  pamphlets  and  newspapers. 
This  addition,  however,  does  not  here  concern  us.  This 
substituted  for  ad  valorem  duties  on  paper  a  tax  per  ream, 
which  varied  with  the  quality  of  the  paper,  e.g.,  on  "Atlas 
fine,"  imported,  1 6s.  per  ream ;  fine  foolscap,  imported, 
is.  6d.  per  ream ;  German  foolscap,  imported,  is.  per 
ream.  Books,  prints,  and  maps  imported  to  pay  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  the  importer  being  obliged  (unless  he 
were  a  Quaker)  to  declare  on  oath  the  just  value  of  his 
goods. 

1  Paper  had  been  already  subjected  to  a  small  impost,  that  of  "  ton- 
nage and  poundage." 
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The  duties  on  paper  made  in  the  United  Kingdom 
varied  from  4^.  to  I  s.  6d.  per  ream.  As  in  the  earlier  Act, 
stock  in  hand  was  declared  liable  to  duty,  and  com- 
missioners were  appointed,  with  rights  of  search,  to  see 
that  manufacturers  did  not  smuggle  paper  out  of  the  mills 
before  duty  had  been  paid  on  it.  One  concession  there 
was,  that  paper  imported  or  made  for  printing  books  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Oriental,  or  Northern  languages  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  or  one  of  the  Scotch  universities,  was  to  have 
a  complete  drawback  of  the  duty.  All  these  arrangements 
were  fixed  for  a  term  of  thirty-two  years  from  June  24th, 
1712.  A  further  burden  was  laid  on  the  trades  concerned  in 
book-production  by  the  Act  of  1713(13  Anne,  c.  1 8), f  { for 
laying  additional  duties  on  Sope  and  Paper,"  etc.,  which 
fixed,  for  thirty-two  years  from  August  2nd,  1714, 
additional  duties  on  paper,  made  or  imported,  amounting 
to  50  per  cent,  of  those  imposed  in  1711. 

To  trace  the  effect  of  these  enactments  on  the  trades 
concerned  in  the  production  of  books  is  no  easy  one. 
The  records  of  the  Customs  of  that  period  are  no  longer  in 
existence,  those  of  Stationers'  Hall  are  not  accessible,  and 
the  subject  failed  to  inspire  a  contemporary  philosopher. 
There  is,  however,  a  quantity  of  material  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  consisting  of  broadsides,  and  especially 
of  the  particular  kind  printed  for  gratuitous  distribution 
among  members  of  Parliament  and  others,  and  setting 
forth  the  "  Case  "  for  various  threatened  interests.  This 
testimony,  of  course,  is  none  of  the  calmest  or  most 
judicial,  but  incidentally  it  throws  much  curious  light  on 
the  book  trade.  (A  list  of  these  broadsides  is  appended 
to  the  present  article,  numbered  for  reference.) 

There  raged  a  pretty  quarrel,  it  was  evident,  around 
the  taxation  of  "  mill-boards  "  and  "  paste-boards,"  paper- 
makers  and  binders  forming  the  hostile  camps.  "The 
Case  of  the  PapeiAtakers  "  (No.  13)  remarks  on  the 
unfair  consideratiorMiown  to  mill-boards  (which  for  some 
years  past  had  been  made  from  old  ropes  and  similar 

I.  D 
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waste)  in  that  they  paid  no  duty,  while  paste-boards  were 
made  from  paper  heavily  taxed.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
in  this  way  the  Treasury  lost  the  duty  on  60,000  or 
70,000  reams  of  paper  yearly.  "  The  Case  of  the  Book- 
binders of  Great  Britain"  alludes  to  this  presentment  of 
the  case  as  <f  utterly  false,"  and  "  craves  leave  to  represent 
the  case  truly."  "  We  humbly  desire,"  it  says,  <c  to  inform 
this  Honourable  House,  that  there  are  several  hundred 
Families  in  this  City,  and  many  more  in  the  several 
Counties  of  this  Kingdom,  who  get  a  Livelyhood  by 
binding  Books.  .  .  .  That  for  above  one  hundred  Years 
past,  Books  have  been  bound  in  Mill-boards;  and  that 
before  the  making  of  Mill-boards  was  discovered,  small 
Books  were  generally  Covered  only  in  Vellum,  without 
Boards,  and  large  Books  Bound  with  Wainscot-Boards. 

"  That  within  twenty  Years  past,  very  great  Improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  making  Mill-boards. 

"  That  the  late  Improvements  in  making  Mill-boards 
hath  been  very  much  to  the  Advantage  of  the  Paper- 
Makers;  for,  whereas  formerly  Mill-boards  were  made 
of  the  Shavings  of  Paper,  which  is  Cut  off  the  Edges  of 
Books  in  their  Binding,  and  which  generally  is  about  a 
Six  Part  of  the  whole  Quantity  of  Paper  in  every  Book  : 
a  Way  hath  been  found  out  of  late  to  make  Mill-boards 
of  old  Cables,  and  other  Ropes,  belonging  to  Shipping, 
and  the  Shavings  of  Books  hath  been  wholly  imployed  in 
making  White  Paper,  which  hath  very  much  increased  the 
Materials  for  making  Paper  in  England,  and  been  a  very 
great  Advantage  to  the  English  Manufactory  of  Paper. 

"  That  the  Complaint  of  the  Paper-Makers  does  not 
really  arise  from  any  Damage  the  making  Mill-boards 
does  to  their  Business;  but,  because  formerly  some  few 
Paper-Makers  using  to  make  Mill-boards,  and  in  order 
to  raise  an  extravagant  Profit  to  themselves,  keeping  them 
up  at  an  extravagant  Price,  and  making  a  less  Quantity 
than  they  knew  the  Book-binders  required ;  whereby 
several  Families  were  reduced  to  great  Poverty,  for  want 
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of  Boards  to  go  on  with  their  work :  in  Order  to  prevent 
which  abuse  some  Persons  of  Substance,  without  any  other 
visible  View,  than  to  deliver  their  Brethren  Book-binders 
from  such  Miserable  Oppression,  took  a  Mill,  and  im- 
ployed  several  Persons  to  make  Mill-boards  on  their  own 
Account,  whereby  they  have  reduced  them  to  a  very 
moderate  price,  and  fully  supplied  the  Trade  to  the  great 
Benefit  of  all  Book-binders;  and  which  is  the  true  Cause 
of  the  Paper-Makers  Complaint." 

Another  "Case  of  the  Bookbinders"  (No.  19)  adds  to 
the  above  that  this  mill  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  kingdom,  and  that  the  two  bookbinders  who  started  it 
were  ready  to  prove  that  they  "  never  did  return  above 
Six  hundred  Pound  per  Annum  in  that  Commodity,"  and 
remarks  how  little  the  Crown  would  gain  even  by  a  heavy 
tax  on  so  small  a  quantity.  We  learn,  too,  that  it  was 
tf  impossible  to  Bind  Books  so  Neat  and  Serviceable,  as  in 
the  present  Sort  of  Mill-boards  ;  Printed  Books  having 
never  been  bound  in  any  other  :  Paste-boards  being  utterly 
Unfit,  and  never  having  been  made  Use  of,  for  that 
Purpose."  The  further  warning  is  given  that  the  pro- 
posed duty  will  "  prevent  the  Neat  and  Serviceable  Bind- 
ing of  Books  in  this  Kingdom,  who  [sic]  are  not  at  present 
Equalled  by  any  other  Nation." 

Some  items  of  information  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
"  Proposals  "  of  R.  Parker  and  Partner  (No.  1 2).  For 
instance,  it  appears  that  the  annual  imports  of  paper  into 
Great  Britain  amounted  (in  1711)  to  1 20,000  reams,  while 
there  were  commonly  believed  to  be  200  paper-mills  in 
Great  Britain.  According  to  Messrs.  Parker,  the  duties 
imposed  in  1696  had  brought  in  far  less  than  was  ex- 
pected, which  defect  was  "  occasion'd  by  Imploying  Persons 
both  in  Assessing  and  Collecting  the  said  Duties,  who 
were  very  Unskilful  in  that  Manufacture."  Here,  un- 
fortunately, the  cloven  hoof  reveals  itself.  Messrs.  Parker 
propose  a  new  and  elaborate  scheme  of  duties  and  col- 
lection of  the  same,  "  humbly  requesting  that  such  Post  in 
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the  Management  of  the  said  Duty,  as  they  may  be  qualify'd 
to  Perform,  may  be  conferr'd  upon  them." 

A  very  sore  point  with  manufacturers  and  dealers  was 
the  taxation  of  stock  in  hand.  A  broadside  published  in 
1713  (No.  9)  says  "The  High  Duty  Impos'd  Two 
Years  since  upon  Stock  in  Hand  bore  very  hard  upon 
Stationers,  and  other  Dealers  in  Paper,  the  Prices  not  ad- 
vancing answerably  to  what  was  paid ;  And  there  are  still 
remaining  in  their  Shops  and  Warehouses  some  Quantities 
of  Paper,  that  are  for  the  most  Part  Unsaleable  without 
very  great  Loss."  At  the  time  this  was  written  their 
dread  was  greater  than  usual,  and  better  founded,  since  it 
was  certain  that  the  duties  on  pamphlets  which  were  pro- 
posed at  the  same  time  would  enormously  check  the 
printing  trade,  and  so  make  paper  <f  unvendible." 

The  paper-makers  had  numerous  excellent  reasons,  of 
course,  for  opposing  any  home  duty  whatever,  though 
they  did  not  fail  to  approve  of  import  duties.  "  The 
Making  of  Paper,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England  " — this  looks  like  pride  aping  humility  after  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  in  1 707 — "  is  of  late  years 
come  to  great  Perfection,  and  daily  Improving,  and  now 
employs  several  Thousands  of  Poor  Families  ;  but  by  the 
many  and  great  Hardships  that  at  present  the  Makers  lie 
under,  and  the  Apprehensions  of  greater,  .  .  .  gives  them 
just  Grounds  to  fear  that  they  shall  be  obliged  to  lay  down 
so  useful  a  Manufactory,  to  the  Total  Ruine  of  some 
Thousands  of  Families  employed  therein"  (see  No.  13). 
The  same  document,  which  cannot  be  accused  of  under- 
stating the  grievances  of  the  trade,  declares  that  it  has  been 
found  "  by  sad  Experience  when  a  Duty  was  before  laid  on 
Paper,  about  14  years  ago,  that  we  were  not  able  to  get 
one  peny  advance  upon  our  Goods.  .  .  ." 

The  special  privilege  accorded  by  the  Act  of  1711  to  the 
universities  does  not  seem  to  have  been  viewed  with  favour. 
The  paper-makers  and  the  printers  here  had  a  common 
grievance  (No.  14)  :  "  The  Clause  for  a  Draw-back  of  the 
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Duty  on  Paper,  used  in  printing  books  at  the  two  Uni- 
versities, in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Oriental,  or  Northern 
Languages,  though  it  seems  a  Favour  to  the  said  Uni- 
versities, they  humbly  represent,  appears  only  gratifying 
and  encouraging  one  particular  Man,  who  having  the  Press 
at  Oxford  in  his  Hands,  the  Queen's  Printing-House  at 
London,  the  Pattent  for  printing  Bibles,  &c.,  in  England, 
and  being  now  by  a  new  Grant  made  Her  Majesty's 
Printer  in  Scotland,  is  making  a  Monopoly  of  the  greatest 
and  best  Part  of  the  Printing  Trade  in  Britain,  and  by 
which  He  will  soon  be  able,  not  only  to  ruin  the  rest  of 
the  Printers,  but  to  impose  upon  the  poor  People  what 
Rates  he  pleases,  for  Bibles,  Common-Prayers,  and  School- 
Books,  &c.,  over  the  whole  Nation"  (No.  15). 

A  curious  point  seems  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Custom 
House  officers,  and  to  have  been  decided  against  the  im- 
porters. Writing  paper  was  made  up  with  twenty-four, 
and  printing  paper  with  twenty-five  sheets  to  the  quire. 
The  ingenious  officials  proceeded  to  calculate  duty  on  the 
twenty-fifth  sheet  of  the  latter  as  being  part  of  another 
quire  (No.  9). 

The  duties  imposed  on  foreign  books  were  merely  in- 
tended to  prevent  publishers  escaping  the  duties  by  getting 
their  printing  done  abroad ;  but  it  was  fixed  much  higher 
than  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  in  the  first  half-year 
the  import  of  foreign  books  decreased  by  over  75  per  cent. 
A  memorial  (No.  i)  "to  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons  "  draws  attention  to  this,  and  suggests,  instead  of 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  a  duty  of  iis.  per 
hundredweight.  This  memorial  further  points  out  "  that 
as  this  severe  Duty  hinders  us  bringing  over  Books  from 
Foreign  Parts,  it  also  hinders  the  Vent  of  Books  in  the 
Learned  Languages  Printed  here  in  all  Foreign  Markets, 
for  if  we  cannot  Buy  theirs,  they  will  not  Buy  ours."  The 
law  required  (25  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  15)  that  books  should  be 
imported  in  sheets,  but  exceptions  appear  to  have  been 
allowed,  for  this  same  memorial  proceeds :  "  The  Bound 
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Books  imported  in  the  same  Interval  [/.<?.,  six  months] 
yielded,  'tis  true,  £39  i$s.  6d.  to  the  New  Duty,  but  that 
was  chiefly  paid  by  Gentlemen  who  brought  them  over  out 
of  Curiosity ;  not  by  Venders,  who  by  so  extream  high 
Duty  are  incapacitated  from  bringing  Old  Scarce  Books  of 
Valuable  Editions  of  Foreign  Countries,  any  more  into 
Britain  :  Except  such  Vender  could  give  his  Conscience 
such  a  loose  as  to  Swear  the  Value  Imaginary  only." 

Further  objections  to  the  high  import  duty  on  books  is 
furnished  in  <f  The  Case  of  the  Booksellers  trading  beyond 
Sea  "  (No.  2) :  "  The  Major  part  of  them  is  imported  by 
French  Protestant  Refugees  for  their  poor  Livelihood, 
who  by  this  Imposition  will  be  made  utterly  incapable  of 
doing  anything,  and  consequently  much  lessen  the  Revenue 
to  the  King. 

11  Such  Importation  of  Foreign  Books  can  be  no  ways 
prejudicial  to  the  Printers  and  Stationers  of  England,  the 
Books  Imported  being  the  Works  of  Foreign  Authors  (and 
not  of  our  own  Country-men)  or  such  antient  Books  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  &c.,  of  curious  Editions,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  England,  tho'  much  desired  by  our  Nobility, 
Gentry  and  Clergy,  and  of  great  Use  to  both  Universities, 
and  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  General. 

"  There  might  likewise  be  offer'd  the  great  Uncertainty 
there  is  in  disposing  and  vending  new  Foreign  Books, 
which  before  they  are  well  known,  are  imported  at  great 
hazard  by  the  Booksellers,  who  generally  have  more  than 
half  the  Books  they  import  lie  upon  their  Hands  for  seven 
Years,  and  at  last  become  Waste- Paper." 

The  dreaded  competitor,  whose  importation  of  reprints 
was  expected,  was  of  course  Holland,  which  country  was 
at  that  time  distinguished,  as  it  is  to-day,  for  cheap  and 
excellent  printing. 

"  By  a  modest  Computation,"  says  a  memorialist  (No. 
7),  "  the  Hollanders  have  within  Ten  Years  increased 
the  Riches  of  their  Republick  to  the  Value  of  Two 
Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  by  the  Manufacture  of  Print- 
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ing  alone,  the  Expences  thereof  being  not  above  One  Third 
Part,  the  rest  the  Produce  of  Labour  and  Industry.  For 
this  they  are  in  a  great  measure  obliged  to  the  Scarcity 
and  Dearness  of  Paper,  proper  for  printing,  in  England." 
The  wily  Dutch,  moreover,  used  to  take  advantage  of  our 
embroilment  with  the  French  to  inflate  the  price  of  paper ; 
so  it  would  appear  from  certain  "  Reasons  humbly  offer'd 
to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons  against  laying  a 
farther  Duty  upon  Paper  "  (No.  6).  "  There  being  now  a 
Duty  of  £60  per  cent,  upon  French  Paper,  and  the  Dutch 
using  that  Paper  themselves,  which  they  buy  at  a  Low 
Rate,  do  sell  us  their  own  at  a  very  great  Price;  well 
knowing,  that  we  cannot  Import  French  Paper,  without 
paying  a  Duty  of  ^45  per  cent,  more  than  we  do  for 
theirs."  This  memorial  evidently  proceeds  from  the 
printers,  for  it  goes  on  :  "  The  Dearness  of  Paper  is  the 
only  occasion  that  a  great  Number  of  Voluminous  and 
Useful  Books,  in  many  Sciences,  now  ready  for  the  Press, 
cannot  be  Printed ;  to  the  great  Discouragement  of  Trade, 
as  well  as  of  Industry  and  Learning,  very  many  of  the 
Profession  [sic]  being  forc'd  to  employ  themselves  on 
trivial  Pamphlets." 

The  endeavours  of  the  Government  to  raise  a  revenue 
from  these  same  trivialities  will,  it  is  hoped,  form  the 
subject  of  a  future  paper. 


LIST  OF  BROADSIDES  RELATING  TO  THE  PAPER  DUTIES 
OF  1696-1713. 

(i)  REASONS  for  altering  the  New  Duty  of  Thirty  per 
Cent,  ad  Valorem  upon  Books  Imported  to  a  Duty  of 
Twelve  Shillings  per  Hundred  Weight,  Humbly  offer'd 
to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons.  [1711.] 

(2)  The  Case  of  the  Booksellers  Trading  beyond  Sea, 
Humbly  offer'd  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons. 
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(3)  Reasons  for  further  Additional  Duties  upon  Paper; 
shewing  that  such  a  Tax  will  raise  the  Publick  Revenue  .  .  . 
Humbly  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Honourable 
House  of  Commons.     [1711.] 

(4)  An  Abstract,  or  Short  Account  of  the  Duty  laid 
upon  Paper  imported,  before  the  Late  War  with  France. 
Likewise,  what  Duties  are  now  Paid,  etc.     [1698  ?] 

(5)  Reasons,  Humbly  Offered  to  the  Honourable  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  laying  a  further  Duty  on   all 
Forreign  Paper,  by  which  means  the  making  of  Writing 
and  Printing  Papers  in  England  will   be  preserved  and 
Encouraged.     [1698  ?] 

(6)  Reasons  Humbly  offer'd  to  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons,  against  laying  a  farther  Duty  upon  Paper. 
[1698?] 

(7)  Reasons   against  further   Additional   Duties  upon 
Paper  .   .  .  Humbly  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commons.     [1698  ?] 

(8)  The  Case  of  the  Paper-  Traders,  Humbly  offer'd 
to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons.     [1696.] 

(9)  Considerations  relating  to  the  Intended  Duties  on 
Paper,  humbly  Submitted  to  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons.     [1698?] 

(10)  Observations  on  the   intended  Duties  on  Paper. 


(u)  Reasons  humbly  offered,  against  laying  a  further 
Duty  upon  Stock  in  Hand  of  Paper.     [1698  ?] 

(12)  Proposals  humbly  offer'd  to  the  Consideration  of 
the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  for  raising  Forty 
Thousand  Pounds,  or  upwards,  per  Annum,  etc.     [Sub- 
scribed :  R.  Parker  and  Partner.]     [1698  ?] 

(13)  The  Case  of  the  Paper-Makers  of  Great  Britain. 


(14)  The  Case  of  the  poor  Paper-Makers  and  Printers, 
farther  stated.     [1711.] 

(15)  The  Case  of  the   Manufacturers   of  Paper,   the 
Stationers,  Printers,  etc.  .  .  .  relating  to  several  Duties 
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on  Paper  and  Printing,  now  Voted  in  the  House.  Humbly 
represented  to.  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons. 
[1711.] 

(16)  Considerations  relating  to  the  intended  Duties  on 
Paper,  humbly  Submitted  to  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons.     [1711.] 

(17)  The  Case  of  the  Past-Board-Makers,  of  the  City 
of  London.     Humbly  Submitted,  etc.     [1711.] 

(18)  The  Case  of  the  Book-binders  of  Great  Britain. 
[1711.] 

(19)  The  Case  of  the  Book-Binders  of  Great.  Britain, 
humbly  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Honourable 
House  of  Commons,  relating  to  the  excessive  Duty  re- 
solved to  be  laid  on  Mill-boards.     [1711.] 

(20)  Considerations  relating  to  the  Duties  on  Paper, 
intended  upon  Stock  in  Hand,  humbly  submitted  to  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commo'ns.     [1711.] 

Of  these  broadsides,  Nos.  1-8  are  comprised  in  Nos. 
31-45  of  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum  press- 
marked  816.  m.  12;  Nos.  9-11  are  Nos.  24,  28,  79  of 
the  collection  5-16,  m.  18;  Nos.  12-20  are  comprised  in 
Nos.  83-92  of  8223.  e.  9. 

The  following  broadside,  816.  m.  12  (32),  has  been 
printed  here  in  its  entirety  on  account  of  the  interest  of 
its  subject.  It  attaches  itself  to  the  present  subject  be- 
cause the  " Royal  Library"  was  to  be  supported  by  duties 
on  paper,  not  home-made,  be  it  observed. 


A   PROPOSAL   FOR    BUILDING  A  ROYAL  LIBRARY,  AND 

ESTABLISHING    IT    BY    ACT    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

THE  Royal  Library  now  at  St.  James's,  designed  and 
founded  for  publick  use,  was  in  the  time  of  King  James  I. 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  well  stored  with  all  sorts  of 
good  books  of  that  and  the  preceding  Age,  from  the 
beginning  of  Printing. 
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But  in  the  succeeding  Reigns  it  has  gradually  gone  to 
Decay,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  the  Crown  and  the  whole 
Nation.  The  Room  is  miserably  out  of  Repair ;  and  so 
little,  that  it  will  not  contain  the  Books  that  belong  to  it. 
A  Collection  of  ancient  Medals,  once  the  best  in  Europe, 
is  embezzled  and  quite  lost.  There  has  been  no  supply 
of  books  from  abroad  for  the  space  of  Sixty  years  last : 
nor  any  allowance  for  Binding ;  so  that  many  valuable 
Manuscripts  are  spoil'd  for  want  of  covers  :  and  above  a 
Thousand  Books  printed  in  England,  and  brought  in 
Quires  to  the  Library,  as  due  by  the  Act  for  Printing, 
are  all  unbound  and  useless. 

It  is  therefore  humbly  proposed,  as  a  thing  that  will 
highly  conduce  to  the  Publick  Good,  the  Glory  of  His 
Majesty's  Reign,  and  the  Honour  of  the  Parliament ; 

I.  That  His  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  assign  a 
Corner  of  St.  James's  Park,  on  the  South  side,  near  the 
Garden  of  the  late  Sir  John  Cutler,  for  the  building  of  a 
new  Library,  and  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  it  a  competent 
Dwelling  for  the  Library-keeper. 

II.  This  Situation  will  have  all  the  advantages  that  can 
be   wished.      'Tis   an   elevated   Soil,    and   a   dry   sandy 
Ground ;  the  Air  clear,  and  the  Light  free ;  the  building, 
not  contiguous  to  any  Houses,  will  be  safer  from  Fire  ;  a 
Coach-way  will  be  made  to  it  out  of  Tuttle-street,  West- 
minster;  the   Front  of  it  will  be  parallel  to  the  Park- 
Walk  ;  and  the  Park  will  receive  no  injury,  but  a  great 
Ornament  by  it. 

III.  That  the  said  Library  be  built,  and  a  perpetual 
yearly  Revenue   for  the   Purchase  of  Books  settled  on 
it  by  Act  of  Parliament :  which  Revenue  may  be  under 
the  Direction  and  Disposal  of  Curators,  who  are  from 
time   to  time   to   make  report   to   His   Majesty  of  the 
State  and  Condition  of  the  Library.     The  Curators  to 
be 

IV.  The   choice  of  a  proper  Fund,  whence  the  said 
Revenue  may  be  raised,  is  left  to  the  Wisdom  of  the 
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Parliament.     In  the  mean  time,  This  following  is  humbly 
offer'd  to  Consideration. 

V.  That,  as  soon  as  the  present  Tax  of  40  per  cent, 
upon  Foreign  Paper,  and  20  per  cent,  upon  English,  shall 
either  expire  or  be  taken  off;  there  be  laid  a  very  small 
Tax  of  ...  per  cent,  (as  it  shall  be  judged  sufficient  for 
the  uses  of  such  a  Library)  upon  Imported  Paper  only, 
leaving  our  own  Manufacture  free.     Which  Tax  may  be 
collected  by  His  Majesty's  Officers  of  the  Customs,  and 
paid  to  such  Person  or  Persons,  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Curators. 

VI.  This  being  so  easie  a  Tax,  and  a  Burthen  scarce 
to  be  felt,  can  create  no  Damp  upon  the  Stationer's  Trade. 
And  whatsoever  shall  be  paid  by  them  upon  this  foot, 
being  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  books,  will  return 
among  them  again.     So  that  'tis  but  giving  with  one  hand, 
what  they  will  receive  with  the  other. 

VII.  And  whereas  our  Own  White- Paper  Manufacture, 
that    was    growing    up    so    hopefully,   and   deserves   the 
greatest  Encouragement,  being  all  clear  gains  to  the  King- 
dom, is  now  almost  quite  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the 
present  Tax;   this  new  one  upon  Imported  Paper,  with 
an  Exemption  of  our  Own,  will  set  ours  upon  the  higher 
Ground,  and  give  it  a  new  Life.     For  whatsoever  is  taken 
from  the  one,  is  as  good  as  given  to  the  other.     So  that 
even  without  regard  to  this  design  of  a  Library,  the  Tax 
will  be  a  Publick  Benefit. 

VIII.  A  Library  erected  upon  this  certain  and  perpetual 
Fund,  may  be  so  contriv'd  for  Capaciousness  and  Con- 
venience,   that   every    one   that  comes  there,  may  have 
200,000  volumes,  ready  for  his  use  and  service.     And 
Societies  may  be  formed,  that  shall  meet,  and  have  Con- 
ferences there  about  matters  of  Learning.     The  Royal 
Society  is  a  noble  Instance  in  one  Branch  of  Knowledge ; 
what  Advantage  and  Glory  may  accrue  to  the  Nation,  by 
such  Assemblies  not  confined  to  one  Subject,  but  free  to 
all  parts  of  good  Learning. 
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IX.  The  Wall  that  shall  encompass  the  Library,  may 
be  cased  on  the  inside  with  Marbles  of  ancient  Inscriptions, 
Basso  Relievo's,  &c.,  either  found  in  our  own  Kingdom, 
or  easily  and  cheaply  to  be  had  from  the  African  Coast, 
and  Greece,  and  Asia  the  Less.     Those  few  Antiquities 
procured  from  the  Greek  Islands  by  the  Lord  Arundel, 
and  since  published  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are   an 
evidence  what  great  advancement  of  Learning,  and  honour 
to  the  Nation  may  be  acquired  by  this  means. 

X.  Upon  this  Parliamentary  Fund,   the   Curators,  if 
occasion  be,  may  take  up  Money  at  Interest,  so  as  to  lay 
out  two  or  three  years  Revenues  to  buy  whole  Libraries 
at  once ;  As  at  this  very  time,  the  incomparable  Collections 
of  Thuanus  in  France,  and  Marquardus  Gardius  in  Ger- 
many, might  be  purchas'd  at  a  very  low  value. 

XI.  And  since  the  Writings  of  the   English  Nation 
have  at  present  that  great  Reputation  abroad  that  many 
Persons  of  all  Countries  learn  our  Language,  and  several 
travel  hither  for  the  advantage  of  Conversation  :    'Tis 
easie  to  foresee,  how  much  this  Glory  will  be  advanced,  by 
creeling  a  free  Library  of  all  sorts  of  Books,  where  every 
Foreigner  will  have  such  convenience  of  studying. 

XII.  'Tis  our  Publick  Interest  and  Profit,  to  have  the 
Gentry  of  Foreign  Nations  acquainted  with  England,  and 
have  part  of  their  Education  here.     And  more  Money 
will  be  annually  imported  and  spent  here  by  such  Students 
from  abroad,  than  the  whole  Charge  and  Revenue  of  this 
Library  will  amount  to. 

JOHN  MACFARLANE. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  THE  LONG-MISSING 
PICTURES  STOLEN  FROM  AN  ILLUMIN- 
ATED MANUSCRIPT  IN  THE  LIBRARY 
OF  MACON. 


year  M.  Louis  Thuasne  called  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Revue 
des  Bibliotheques  "  to  a  letter  of  Robert 
Gaguin,  in  which  that  humanist  gives  an 
account  of  the  completion  of  a  copy  of  the 
"  Cite  de  Dieu  "  of  St.  Augustine,  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Raoul  de  Preles,  a  task  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  him  by  Charles  de  Gaucourt,  a  wealthy 
book-lover.  It  appears  from  this  letter  that  the  subjects 
of  the  illuminations  had  been  arranged  by  Robert  Gaguin, 
and  that  the  artist  to  whom  the  work  was  intrusted  was 
named  Francois  :  he  was,  as  Gaguin  said,  a  painter  of 
great  genius,  who  would  bear  comparison  with  Apelles. 
The  adtual  words  of  the  letter  deserve  to  be  quoted  here  : 
"  Liniamenta  picturarum  et  imaginum  rationes  quas  libris 
de  Civitate  Dei  prepingendas  jussisti,  a  nobis  accepit  egre- 
gius  pictor  Franciscus,  casque,  ut  ceperat,  perpolitissime 
absolvit.  Is  enim  est  pingendi  tam  consumatus  artifex  ut 
illi  jure  cesserit  Apelles." 

M.  Thuasne  has  demonstrated  with  great  ingenuity  that 
the  "  Cite  de  Dieu"  of  which  Robert  Gaguin  speaks  is  an 
enormous  and  magnificent  copy  of  this  work,  divided  into 
two  volumes,  which  are  preserved  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  The  arms  of  Gaucourt  can  still  be  distinguished 
on  many  of  the  leaves,  in  spite  of  the  trouble  which  was 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  cover  them 
with  the  arms  of  Admiral  Malet  de  Graville,  a  book-lover 
who  is  better  known  than  Charles  de  Gaucourt. 

In  addition,  M.  Thuasne  has  put  forth  a  conjecture  which 
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is  not  lacking  in  probability.  He  asked  himself  whether 
this  great  painter,  Francois  by  name,  might  not  have  been 
Francois  Foucquet,  who  is  mentioned  by  a  jurisconsult  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Jean  Bresche,  as  an  excellent  painter, 
the  son  of  Jean  Foucquet,  who  was  immortalized  by  the 
miniatures  of  Josephus  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and 
by  those  of  Etienne  Chevalier  of  the  Conde  Museum  at 
Chantilly :  "  Inter  pictores  Joannes  Foucquettus,  atque 
ejusdem  filii  Ludovicus  et  Franciscus." 

M.  Thuasne  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  copy  of  the 
"  Cite  de  Dieu  "  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  He  dis- 
covered that  the  Bibliotheque  Sainte-Genevieve  possessed 
another  copy  of  the  same  work,  less  gorgeously  ornamented, 
but  nevertheless  very  remarkable,  the  illuminations  in 
which  are  copies  of  those  executed  for  Charles  de  Gaucourt. 

As  for  myself,  I  demonstrated,  in  the  "  Journal  des 
Savants  "  (i  898)  that  a  third  copy  of  the  "  Cite  de  Dieu," 
which  belonged  to  the  historian  Philippe  de  Comines,  had 
undoubtedly  issued  from  the  same  studio  as  the  copies  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  the  Bibliotheque  Sainte- 
Genevieve.  Of  the  two  volumes  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  which  have  long  been  separated,  the  first  is  in  the 
Museum  Meermanno-Westreenianum  of  the  Hague,  the 
second  in  the  municipal  library  of  Nantes.  To  these 
three  splendid  copies  of  the  "  Cite  de  Dieu"  we  must 
to-day  add  a  fourth,  the  history  of  which  is  strange 
enough  to  be  worth  relating. 

In  1835  tne  t°wn  of  Macon  acquired  for  its  library  a 
sumptuous  copy  of  the  f<  Cite  de  Dieu,"  in  French,  dating 
from  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  large  volumes,  in  which  each  of  the  books  of 
the  work  is  preceded  by  a  large  and  beautiful  illumination. 
From  the  shortest  comparison  of  these  illuminations  and 
those  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the 
Bibliotheque  Sainte-Genevieve,  and  the  one  divided  between 
the  Meermanno-Westreenianum  Museum  and  the  town  of 
Nantes,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  that  the  illumina- 
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tions  in  the  four  manuscripts  were  executed  in  the  same 
studio  and  by  the  same  artists,  that  is,  by  Francois 
(Foucquet  ?)  and  by  his  pupils.  Unfortunately  nine  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Macon  manuscript  have  been  removed, 
under  circumstances  which  have  not  yet  been  certainly 
determined,  but  the  majority  of  the  leaves  cut  out  have 
been  recovered.  Three  of  these  illuminations  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Museum  of  Lyon ;  they  were  restored 
to  the  town  of  Macon  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Lyon,  which  decided  that  leaves  cut  out  of  a  manuscript 
belonging  to  a  public  library  could  not  have  been  legally 
bought  and  sold. 

Two  more  of  these  pictures  were  in  the  cabinet  of  an 
amateur,  M.  de  Quirielle,  who  hastened  to  restore  them 
to  the  town  of  Macon  as  soon  as  he  learned  their  origin : 
he  did  not  consider  it  honest  to  keep  leaves  fraudulently 
extracted  from  a  manuscript  in  a  public  library.  After 
this  double  restitution  there  remained  to  be  discovered  four 
leaves  of  this  fine  manuscript  of  the  "  Cite  de  Dieu."  I 
recognized  three  of  them  while  reading  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  catalogue  of  books  sold  in  London,  from  the 
jrd  to  the  8th  of  July  last,  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson 
and  Hodge. 

"1219.  De  civitate  Dei  of  St.  Augustine,  translated 
into  French  by  Raoul  de  Presles,  three  pages  on  vellum 
from  the  above,  with  illuminations  by  an  artist  of  the 
school  of  Fran9ois  Foucquet,  French  XVth  century ;  size 
of  each  page,  ly-f-  in.  by  12-^  in.  Page  A  is  divided  into 
three  compartments :  the  upper  section  represents  Alex- 
ander on  horseback,  and  before  him  the  semi-nude  figures 
of  the  Genosophyxes,  below  Alexander  on  horseback,  and 
in  front  of  him,  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  accompanied  by 
the  Brahmanes,  wearing  costumes  of  sheepskin  ;  the  second 
compartment  represents  a  feast  of  the  Rechabites  ;  below 
this,  figures  of  Judith,  Romulus,1  etc. — B.  In  the  upper 

1  In  place  of  Judith  and  of  Romulus  it  should  read  "Justice  "  and 
"Cyrus." 
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compartment,  figure  of  God  the  Father  in  the  centre  of 
the  Holy  Choir,  painted  in  red,  and  surrounded  by  a 
nimbus  of  blue  with  golden  rays,  below  figures  of  the 
Saviour,  angels  and  demons;  in  the  centre  compartment, 
to  left,  figure  of  Plotin  seated  upon  a  chair  with  canopy, 
expounding  to  four  male  figures;  to  left,  St.  Augustine 
addressing  a  group  of  male  and  female  figures;  below, 
figure  of  Christ  and  demon,  etc. — C.  At  top  of  page,  to 
right,  a  group  of  the  Heathen  divinities  with  their  names  ; 
below,  the  destruction  of  Carthage ;  in  the  centre,  three 
semi-nude  youths  flagellating  each  other  with  birches,  and 
in  the  background,  male  and  female  figures  dancing; 
below  these  two  compartments,  to  the  right,  figure  plough- 
ing before  the  tomb  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  to  the  left, 
St.  Augustine  standing  between  seated  figures  of  Jupiter, 
Ruminus,  and  Juno,  each  of  whom  are  suckling  a  goat 
and  a  pig. 

u  These  three  remarkable  pages  are  in  the  finest  condi- 
tion, the  colouring  being  most  brilliant.  A  complete  copy 
of  the  work  is  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at 
Paris,  with  the  miniatures  by  Francois  Foucquet,  and 
is  in  two  volumes ;  the  present  pages  are  particularly  in- 
teresting as  not  being  in  an  actual  sense  a  copy  of  the 
paintings  by  Foucquet,  although  here  and  there  the  sub- 
jects are  the  same.  For  a  full  account  of  this  Paris  MS. 
see  *  Francois  Foucquet  et  les  miniatures  de  la  Cite  de 
Dieu  de  St.  Augustin,  par  Louis  Thuasne,'  Paris,  1898." 

I  convinced  myself  that  the  three  leaves  described  in 
this  notice  are  the  leaves  from  Volume  I.  of  the  Macon 
manuscript,  Nos.  73,  231,  and  289.  They  are  the  frontis- 
pieces of  Books  III.,  VII.,  and  IX. 

The  subjects  represented  in  these  frontispieces  are,  with 
some  variations,  identical  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
pictures  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
the  Bibliotheque  de  Sainte-Genevieve,  and  the  Museum 
Meermanno-Westreenianum.  On  this  subject  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  observations  which  I  put  forth  in  the 
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Cahier  of  the  tf  Journal  des  Savants  "  of  the  month  of  July 
last. 

The  town  of  Macon  vainly  endeavoured,  at  the  sale  in 
London,  to  have  knocked  down  to  it  the  leaves  which  a  guilty 
hand  abstracted  from  the  most  precious  of  its  manuscripts. 
They  are  to-day  the  property  of  Mr.  Quaritch.  But  we 
hope  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  get  into  the  hands  of  a 
conscientious  amateur  who  will  secure  for  himself  great 
honour  by  sending  back  to  the  town  of  Macon  the  three 
leaves  cut  out  of  the  manuscript  of  the  "  Cite  de  Dieu." 
Let  us  hope  also  that  the  ninth  stolen  leaf  will  not  be  long 
in  being  found  and  restored  to  its  place  in  the  volume  of 
which  it  formed  part.  The  ninth  leaf  is  the  frontispiece 
of  Book  XXI. ;  the  painter  should  have  represented  in  it 
St.  Augustine  in  the  middle  of  the  four  philosophers, 
Epicurus,  Zeno,  Varro,  and  Antiochus. 

L.  DELISLE. 


OPEN     ACCESS     IN     PUBLIC     LENDING 
LIBRARIES. 

FROM  THE  READER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

HE  other  day  I  was  asked,  by  some  one 
who  was  under  the  delusion  that  I  was  a 
musical  authority,  for  the  exact  words  of 
an  old  song,  very  popular  in  the  reigns  of 
the  Queen's  uncles :  and  I  ran  up  to  the 
British  Museum  to  make  quite  sure  of  my 
answer.  The  first  duty  of  literary  man  is  to  verify  his 
quotations.  To  my  astonishment  the  song  was  not  in  the 
collection  where  I  naturally  sought  it,  and  I  appealed  for 
help  to  one  of  the  ever-courteous  staff.  "  If  you  wouldn't 
mind  coming  to  the  shelves"  said  he,  " we  can  hit  upon  it 
in  two  minutes;  but  if  you  plunge  into  the  catalogue 

I.  B 
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amongst  the  collections,  it 's  quite  a  chance  if  you  find  it 
in  as  many  hours."  So  we  went  together,  and  since  what 
he  failed  to  think  of  I  happened  to  know,  and  vice  versdy 
between  us  the  old  favourite  was  speedily  unearthed  and 
my  fictitious  reputation  saved. 

There 's  the  whole  point,  for  a  reader  who  doesn't  quite 
know  where  to  get  what  he  wants  :  "  Come  to  the  shelves ! " 
The  learned  man  is  satisfied  to  go  to  the  counter  and  ask 
for  the  volume  he  desires :   it  is  already  known  to  him 
actually  or  by  repute.     And,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
the  poor  lad  who  only  wants  a  pleasant  tale  to  lift  him  for 
an  evening  out  of  the  sordid  surroundings  of  his  life  is 
quite  content  to  receive  blindfold  "  somethin'  interesting 
mister."     But  the  great  bulk  of  readers  have  to  choose, 
perhaps  even  to  search  :  and  search  and  choice  are  only 
possible  at  the  shelves.     Nevertheless,  while  accustomed 
myself  to  browse  amongst  the  shelves  of  the    London 
Library  and  the  London  Institution  unchecked,  and  well 
acquainted  as  I  am  with  the  splendid  collection  on  the 
open  shelves  all  round  the  British  Museum  Reading-Room, 
recognizing  too,  as  I  always  have  done, the  absolute  necessity 
for  this  to  anyone  reading  seriously,  and  not  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, I  confess  I  was  considerably  startled  when,  in  1895, 
I  stumbled  across  a  paragraph  in  my  newspaper,  giving  in 
a  few  lines  a  resume  of  the  yearly  report  of  the  Public 
Library  at  Clerkenwell,  where  the  shelves  had  been  thrown 
open  during  the  year  to  the  multitude  of  very  poor  folk 
in  that  region,  with  no  more  damage  to  the  books  than  in 
those  libraries  where  personal  introduction  or  high  fees 
jealously  guarded  the  portals :  nay,  with  less  !    The  year's 
loss  was  but  one  or  two  volumes  of  absolutely  trifling 
value ;  and  these  were  possibly  only  mislaid.    The  tearing 
out  of  plates  and  tables,  and  the  other  wickednesses  over 
which  librarians  groan  when  you  meet  them  in  confidential 
talk,  absolutely  seemed  not  to  exist  in  Clerkenwell.     The 
library  committee  had  allowed  the  librarian  (Mr.  James 
D.  Brown)  to  try  this  new  departure,  on  his  assurance  that 
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the  loss  per  annum  should  not  exceed  ten  pounds — and 
behold,  it  was  one-and-six! 

I  happened  to  be  on  the  library  committee  at  Croydon, 
dependent,  as  is  the  Clerkenwell  committee,  strictly  upon 
the  penny  rate :  and  it  was  with  pain  that  I  had  frequently 
watched  the  crowd  of  people  in  the  little  space  before  the 
library  counter,  struggling  long  with  the  difficulties  of 
catalogue  and  indicator,  and  eventually  deciding  upon  a 
book,  only  to  find,  after  wearily  waiting  their  turn  to  get 
to  their  obstinately  dumb  guide,  that  it  was  "  out."  Once 
on  a  wet  evening,  the  whole  place  overheated  with  the 
clammy  warmth  of  gas  and  of  the  gently  steaming  damp 
crowd  till  it  was  scarcely  bearable,  I  watched  two  women 
trying  to  get  something  to  read.  From  first  to  last  it  was 
half  an  hour  that  they  persisted.  Then,  weary  of  the 
pushing  in  the  crowd  before  the  red  and  black  wall  of  the 
indicator,  and  finding  red  numbers  to  everything  she 
knew  of,  showing  that  it  had  already  gone,  the  elder 
woman  laid  down  the  tattered  catalogue,  muttering, 
"  Come  home,  Jess :  it  ain't  any  good  waiting  longer."  I 
was  able,  fortunately,  to  suggest  a  book  to  them,  and  to 
see  that  they  got  it  without  further  trouble,  for  which 
small  service  their  thanks  were  pathetic.  At  a  subscrip- 
tion library  too,  in  our  town,  a  friend  of  mine  used  to 
complain  that  she  could  not  get  to  the  shelves.  Here 
was  not  even  an  indicator  :  the  attendant  sought  for  the 
books,  which  were  asked  for  by  their  catalogue  number. 
One  day  he  was  sleepy,  or  busy  on  his  own  concerns ;  and 
to  my  friend's  "No.  1413,  No.  2578,"  etc.,  he  replied, 
without  getting  off  his  stool,  "  Hout,  hout,  hout,"  in 
short  snaps  at  intervals,  like  a  minute-gun  at  sea.  Select- 
ing a  volume  over  his  head,  she  gently  asked  for  u  No. 
658,"  and  received  the  prompt  "Hout!"  as  usual.  "I 
think  not,  for  it  is  within  reach  of  your  hand,  even  with- 
out your  troubling  to  get  off  your  stool,"  said  she  quietly, 
to  the  eternal  discomfiture  of  that  lazy  youth. 

It  was   manifestly   my  duty  to  go  and  see  that  this 
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Clerkenwell  business  was  not  the  product  of  a  lunatic 
asylum:  to  find  out  how  Mr.  Brown  accomplished  the 
marvel  of  training  poor  uneducated  or  quarter-educated 
folk  to  treat  their  books  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  those 
who  would  fain  be  taken  (at  their  own  valuation)  as 
amongst  the  cultured.  I  found  his  secret  was  the  easiest 
possible.  That  inevitableness  and  simplicity  which  dis- 
tinguish every  absolutely  true  principle  struck  one  at  once 
in  his  system.  He  began  by  simply  reversing  the  old 
plan.  There  the  librarian  was  amongst  the  shelves  and 
the  public  outside  the  barrier :  here  the  librarian  is  outside 
the  barrier  and  the  public  amongst  the  shelves.  There 
the  librarian  found  the  book  and  handed  it  to  the  reader  : 
here  the  reader  finds  the  book  and  brings  it  to  the  librarian. 
But  anyone  who  has  never  seen  the  smooth  working  of  an 
open-access  library  will  at  once  begin  to  fire  off  a  volley  of 
objections,  a  perfect  Gatling-storm  of  anticipations  charged 
with  disastrous  fears.  When  the  noise  and  the  smoke  have 
cleared  away  they  resolve  themselves  into  these : 

1.  People  will  steal  the  books  wholesale. 

2.  Books  taken  down  to  be  looked  at  will  be  returned 
to  wrong  shelves. 

3.  The  constant  extra  handling  of  books  will  prema- 
turely wear  them  out. 

4.  Borrowers  will  block  up  the  shelves,  reading. 

5.  Space  will  be  lost  by  the  necessity  of  lowering  the 
height  of  the  bookstacks  to  bring  the  top  shelf  within  the 
reach  of  the  borrowers,  and  by  that  of  widening  the  gang- 
ways to  enable  them  to  pass  freely. 

6.  Time  will  be  lost  in  rectifying  misplacements,  so 
that 

7.  Money  will  be  lost  by  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
staff. 

With  all  these  objections  it  was  necessary  to  deal  before 
our  committee  would  agree  to  investigate  the  working  of 
the  system.  I  felt  sure  from  my  own  observation  that 
thorough  investigation  meant  certain  success.  This  was 
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additionally  desirable  at  the  moment,  as  the  Central 
Library  was  about  to  move  into  new  quarters,  and  if  once 
arranged  upon  the  principle  of  imprisoning  the  books,  it 
could  only  be  freed  at  such  great  expense  as  would  make 
it  easy  for  "economists"  (penny-wise  and  pound-foolish 
folk,  I  mean)  to  resist  such  "  waste." 

The  Bishopsgate  Institute,  with  its  endowment,  inde- 
pendent government  and  selected  readers,  and  Clerkenwell, 
with  its  penny  rate  and  its  humble  clients,  were  our  happy 
hunting-grounds  for  some  time.  The  result  was,  as  I 
anticipated,  victory  all  along  the  line.  So  great  a  success 
did  the  new  system  prove  that  our  two  large  branches 
began  to  fall  off  in  their  issues,  because  of  local  borrowers 
preferring  to  come  to  the  Central  Library,  where  they 
could  see  the  books  for  themselves.  At  the  South 
Norwood  branch,  hampered  with  the  old-fashioned  "  in- 
dicator," 15,805  less'  books  were  issued  during  the  first 
year  of  open  access  at  the  Central  Library ;  at  Thornton 
Heath  under  like  conditions  the  falling  off  was  5,796. 
The  increase  at  the  Central  Library  was  36,554.  This 
increase  is  comparing  the  period  of  nine  months  from 
June,  1896,  to  March,  1897,  w^h  tne  corresponding  nine 
months  of  the  previous  year.  Our  library  year  is  from 
March  to  March,  and  our  new  Central  Library  was 
opened  in  June,  1896.  The  inevitable  result  followed; 
both  our  branches  became  clamorous  that  the  benefit  of 
the  change  should  be  extended  to  them  also.  No  peace 
was  allowed  to  the  committee  until  the  plans  for  a  new 
library  at  South  Norwood  were  rearranged  for  open  access 
(opened  March,  1897) ;  nor  until  the  library  at  Thornton 
Heath  had  been  remodelled  upon  the  same  system,  and 
carried  out  with  perfect  success  in  August,  1897. 

Our  experience  of  open  access  dates,  therefore,  from 
June,  1896,  for  the  Central  Library,  and  March  and 
August,  1897,  for  the  branch  libraries.  I  raised  seven 
bogeys  of  the  most  terrific  order  a  few  lines  back.  When 
they  first  did  battle  with  me,  in  1 895, 1  had  but  the  sword 
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of  Clerkenwell  and  the  shield  of  Bishopsgate  (not  real 
proof-armour  either,  this  last)  to  oppose  to  their  stifling 
smoke  and  fierce  flames :  but  now  I  prefer  to  annihilate 
them  clad  in  the  complete  steel  of  actual  Croydon  experi- 
ences. 

First  let  me  give  an  answer  to  anyone  who  may  attribute 
our  great  increase  of  readers  to  mere  curiosity  about  the 
new  building  and  the  new  system.  This  is  done  by 
figures  in  a  moment.  Our  issue  in  1896-7  (open  access 
nine  months  at  Central  Library  only)  was  237,797  volumes. 
In  1897-8  (all  libraries  open  access)  it  rose  to  289,752. 
In  1898-9  it  rose  to  306,703;  and  in  the  current  year, 
1899-1900,  it  is  rising  still.  These  are  Lending  Library 
figures  only,  and  are  taken  from  our  yearly  reports.  (The 
total  issues  are  of  course  larger,  because  of  the  Reference 
Library  figures :  for  instance,  the  total  issue  for  1 898-9,  our 
last  report,/.*., Lending  and  Reference  together, is 3 13,5 1 8.) 
We  issue  now  in  each  year  over  250  volumes  for  every 
hundred  of  our  inhabitants;  counting  men,  women,  and 
children.  Last  year  the  percentage  was  only  201,  and  the 
year  before  (first  year  of  open  access,  when  it  was  at  the 
Central  Library  only),  196. 

Now  for  the  seven  bogeys. 

1.  The  people  dont  steal  the  books.      We  lose  little 
more  than  before. 

2.  There  is  not  much  misplacement  on  the  shelves :  it 
never  was  very  great,  and  in  proportion  as  we  educate  our 
readers  it  rapidly  lessens.     It  is  not  now  at  all  irksome  to 
the  staff.     Devices  to  cure  it  will  be  mentioned  later  on. 

3.  The  extra  handling  of  books  believed  to  result  from 
open  access  is  a  sheer  hollow  turnip  of  a  bogey.     It  is  a 
fraudulent  phantom.     It  doesn't  exist.     Our  repairs  bill  is 
no  larger  than  before. 

4.  The   borrowers  do  not  block  the  shelves.      They 
rarely  remain  long  at  them  :  apparently  they  judge  very 
rapidly  whether  a  volume  is  likely  to  suit  them,  and  test  it 
more  seriously  at  home.     We  have  never  found  even  a 
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single  case  of  one  borrower  being  incommoded  by  another 
at  the  shelves. 

5.  During  the  period  examined  we  have  erected  and 
opened  two  new  libraries  at  Croydon.     In  each  case  we 
found  that  the  floor  and  counter-space  saved  in  front  was 
so  nearly  equal  to  the  shelving-space  lost  behind,  that  it 
would  not  be  a  great  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  one 
equalled  the  other.     There  is  certainly  a  little  loss,  but  it 
is    very   little,   and   is   enormously   less   than    would    be 
imagined  by  anyone    who   had    not   worked   out    actual 
plans. 

6.  There  is  scarcely  any  time  lost  in  rectifying  misplace- 
ments.    Shelves  must  be  dusted  and  tidied  daily,  whatever 
system   is  used.     We   have  made  many  observations  at 
Croydon,  and  the  total  time  spent  in  tidying  the  shelves 
varies  from  fifteen  minutes  to  thirty  minutes  daily,  and 
probably  is  not  more  than  if  the  indicator  still  blocked  out 
the  light. 

7.  Our  staff  is  rather  reduced  than  increased  by  open 
access. 

These  are  actual  results  from  three  years'  working,  and 
an  ounce  of  fact  outweighs  a  ton  of  theory. 

I  am  writing  purely  from  the  reader's  side  of  the 
question  :  the  technical  considerations  of  professional 
librarians  must  be  dealt  with  by  them.  No  power  would 
induce  us  readers  at  Croydon  to  return  to  the  old-fashioned 
system  :  and  indeed  no  library  that  has  adopted  safe- 
guarded open  access  has  ever  abandoned  it.  It  remains  to 
consider  what  are  the  safeguards  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt :  and  then,  finally,  what  are  the  advantages  we 
have  gained. 

A  brief  description  of  a  borrower's  proceedings  at 
Croydon  under  the  open-access  system  will  serve  best  to 
defend  us  from  the  charge  of  being  semi-lunatic  optimists. 
Our  system  is  the  same  in  principle,  with  certain  variations 
of  detail  only,  as  the  Clerkenwell  plan  from  which  it 
originated.  The  borrower  enters  the  library,  only  to  find 
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himself  pinned  between  the  staff-inclosure  and  the  wall,  so 
that  necessarily  he  falls  into  single  file.  Presently,  in  his 
turn,  he  arrives  at  a  closed  wicket-gate,  and  here  he  gives 
up  the  volume  he  has  finished  reading,  or  shows  his  reader's 
ticket  if  he  is  a  new  arrival.  Every  burgess  can  have  a 
ticket;  non-burgesses  must  be  guaranteed  by  burgesses. 
Before  he  can  enter  to  the  shelves  the  reader  must  have  his 
ticket  actually  in  his  hand.  In  the  case  of  an  old  reader, 
handing  in  a  book,  his  ticket  will  be  found  by  the  attendant 
<f  married  "  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  to  the  ticket  of  the 
book  returned,  the  pair  of  tickets  (reader-ticket  and  book- 
ticket)  being  coupled  by  insertion  together  in  a  little 
pocket.  A  tray  full  of  such  pockets  of  "  married  "  cards, 
arranged  in  sequenee,  is  before  the  attendant.  If  the  book 
returned  has  incurred  a  fine,  the  position  of  the  pocket 
betrays  it  and  confesses  the  amount  of  the  iniquity — nor  can 
the  borrower  pass  till  he  has  paid  it  to  the  uttermost 
farthing.  If  his  returned  book  appears  to  be  in  fair  order, 
the  attendant  unmarries  his  ticket  for  him  by  withdrawing 
it  from  the  pocket,  and  handing  it  to  him,  opens  the 
wicket-gate.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  ever  raced  in  this 
operation,  or  made  and  broken  any  records  :  but  it  is  quite 
easy,  as  I  have  repeatedly  seen,  to  admit  ten  borrowers  a 
minute,  if  there  are  two  attendants  at  the  counter.  The 
trick  lies  in  the  clever  arrangement  of  the  c<  married " 
tickets,  which  the  attendant  must  be  able  to  pick  out 
quickly  in  cases  of  pressure. 

Our  borrower  will  find  the  fiction  running  in  alpha- 
betical sequence  of  authors  all  round  three  sides  of  the 
room  (the  staff-inclosure  and  appurtenances  occupy  the 
fourth  side)  :  therefore  we  have  at  once  a  large  extent  of 
wall-space,  an  extremely  easy  arrangement,  and  an  un- 
interrupted circulation  for  the  busiest  department  of  the 
work.  The  rest  of  the  books  are  arranged  in  parallel 
stacks,  each  stack  containing  one  of  the  great  library- 
divisions,  and  each  shelf  one  or  more  of  the  sub-sections. 
The  attendants  in  the  staff-inclosure  can  see  every  person 
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in  the  room  without  leaving  the  inclosure :  and  this, 
together  with  the  mutual  surveillance  of  the  borrowers 
themselves,  is  found  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  protective 
purposes.  Novels  are  labelled  with  the  first  three  letters 
of  the  author's  name.  Non -fictional  books  bear  on  the 
back  a  coloured  spot ;  and  the  colour  varies  shelf  by  shelf, 
the  colour  sequence  being  each  time  repeated  in  a  different 
shape.  Therefore  a  green  spot  on  a  "  red  "  shelf  or  a 
circle  among  triangles  is  detected  instantly.  This  simple 
device  quietly  insists  upon  readers  replacing  books  pro- 
perly;  it  will  by  no  means  let  them  pass  away  with  an 
easy  conscience.  A  guilty  reader  will  be  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  that  blue  triangle  which  he  knows  he  wilfully 
left  among  the  scarlet  diamonds  to  save  himself  a  moment's 
trouble  ! 

His  book  selected,  and  dated  on  the  fly-leaf  with  the  day's 
stamp,  the  borrower  passes  out  by  the  exit-wicket,  which  is 
situated  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  to  the  entrance- 
wicket  ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  so  till  the  attendant  in 
charge  has  picked  out  from  the  tray  of  cards  before  him  the 
card  corresponding  to  the  book  now  being  issued.  This 
found,  he  slips  the  borrower's  card  with  it  into  the  pocket, 
and  the  two  are  now  united  in  holy  matrimony  for  so  long 
a  time  as  the  borrower  retains  that  particular  book.  Such  a 
couple  is  ready  to  be  passed  down  presently  to  the <c  married" 
tray,  which  lies  at  the  entrance- wicket,  as  already  described. 
In  exchange  the  exit-wicket  receives  from  time  to  time 
the  divorced  book-tickets  which  we  saw  before  in  the  act 
of  resuming  their  single  blessedness  at  the  hands  of  the 
attendant  as  the  borrower  passed  through  the  entrance- 
wicket.  Every  book  in  the  library  is  represented  by  its 
card,  and  must  be  found  either  in  the  "  single  "  tray  or  in 
the  u  married  "  tray.  It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  our 
lads  can  tell  you  if  a  book  is  in  or  out,  without  leaving 
their  inclosure.  If  a  book  is  in,  and  is  not  on  the  shelves, 
it  is  soon  discovered  in  the  binder's  or  repairer's  list,  etc. 
I  have  repeatedly  tested  this,  and  have  invariably  been 
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pleased  with  the  instantaneous  way  in  which  any  book  out 
of  so  large  a  number  is  at  once  traceable  if  called  for.  We 
have  already  forty  thousand  volumes,  and  add  two  thousand 
or  so  yearly. 

Having,  I  trust,  laid  the  seven  bogeys,  and  shown  the 
simplicity  of  open  access  in  the  working,  let  me  in  con- 
clusion say  what  are  our  gains ;  for,  after  all,  this  is  the 
real  thing  we  have  to  aim  at.  The  most  immaculate  of 
systems,  as  a  librarian  would  judge,  we  readers  should  cast 
aside  for  the  most  rudimentary,  if  the  latter  opened  out  to 
us  sources  of  knowledge  closed  to  us  by  the  former.  How 
much  the  more,  then,  are  we  wedded  to  a  system  which  is 
at  once  simple,  perfect,  and  closely  adapted  to  our  wants. 
Let  us  take  the  voracious  fiction-reader  first.  Alas  !  he 
(or  is  it  not  rather  she?'}  represents  66  per  cent,  of  the 
issues  at  Croydon.  Open  access  is  going  to  enable  us  to 
reduce  this  percentage,  but  that  is  by  the  way.  I  have 
repeatedly  in  old  days  watched  a  borrower  of  this  type, 
all  his  favourite  authors  closed  to  him  by  the  fatal  red  end 
of  the  indicator  pocket,  take  in  desperation  any  volume 
that  came  to  hand.  Like  a  boy  at  a  bazaar  who  has 
speculated  with  the  bran-pie,  he  may  possibly  have  chanced 
upon  a  gorgeous  shilling  article :  but,  alas  !  he  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  fobbed  off  with  a  twopenny  rag-doll.  I  find 
him  now,  however  (it  is  more  polite  to  keep  to  the  mas- 
culine gender),  behaving  far  otherwise.  When  he  discovers 
that  his  favourite  shelves  are  empty,  he  attacks  other  un- 
known regions;  by  no  means  taking  the  first  thing  that 
comes,  but  deliberately  choosing.  The  live  books  speak 
to  him,  his  range  of  authors  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds  ; 
no  dumb  catalogue  perplexes  him  by  its  uniform  presenta- 
tion of  dullness  and  wit  in  the  same  indiscriminating  type, 
no  unreasoning  screen  of  red  and  blue  patches  holds  him 
mockingly  at  arm's  length.  An  accident  may  drive  him 
any  day  into  the  embrace  of  George  Meredith  or  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  Miss  Braddon  (if  he  has  glimmerings 
of  a  perception  of  wisdom  or  of  style)  will  thenceforth 
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allure  him  no  more.  A  shallow  fool  has  perhaps  told  him 
Thackeray  is  cynical,  and  for  years  he  has  gone  without 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  life,  when  some  fine  day 
(mark  it  with  a  white  stone !),  by  virtue  of  open  access, 
actual  contact  with  that  great  kindly  soul  occurs,  and  dis- 
pels the  absurd  illusion  at  once  and  for  ever. 

But  it  is  in  the  non-fictional  departments  that  open 
access  is  so  all-important.  Let  a  man  see  a  whole  shelf- 
ful  of  the  subject  he  is  upon.  How  easy  it  then  becomes 
to  select  a  suitable  book.  To  get  it  he  passes  shelves 
filled  with  books  on  other  subjects;  and  the  merely  me- 
chanical act  of  walking  through  the  room  enlarges  and 
regularizes  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  for  him.  Vistas 
open  up  in  every  direction.  Sciences,  which  he  thought 
only  intelligible  to  learned  folk,  prove  to  be  intelligible  to 
him  also,  under  certain  kindly  guides.  Arts  of  which  he 
had  never  heard  allure  him  to  practise  them,  or  at  all 
events  to  make  their  acquaintance.  If  he  knows  the 
rudiments  of  his  subject  he  finds  the  best  books  collected 
together  for  his  furtherance.  If  he  is  already  accomplished 
he  can  at  once  see  if  the  library  has  food  for  him ;  and  if 
it  has  not,  he  straightway  goes  to  the  "  suggestion-book," 
and  applies  to  the  committee  for  the  book  he  desires. 
Directly  the  books  are  thus  gathered  into  groups  on  the 
shelves,  it  also  becomes  apparent  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  readers  where  the  library  is  weak  and  where 
it  is  strong ;  facts  that  otherwise  the  librarian,  even  if  he 
knew  them,  would  find  it  difficult  to  demonstrate  so 
clearly.  Every  now  and  then  a  man  with  special  know- 
ledge comes  along :  and  in  two  minutes  he  will  give 
invaluable  advice  as  to  what  books  are  needed  and  what 
only  cumber  the  shelves,  if  only  he  can  see  what  books 
there  are.  Open  access,  as  we  understand  it,  thus  con- 
stantly improves  the  stock  of  books,  automatically  weeding 
out  and  sending  down  to  the  cellars  old  and  gone-by 
tomes,  replacing  them  by  the  latest  and  best  volumes ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  as  constantly  improves  the  readers, 
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placing  the  good  book  beside  the  ordinary,  and  tempting 
them  to  the  better  from  the  worse.  For  magna  est  veritas 
et  pr<evalebit ;  great  is  truth  and  (with  a  fair  field)  the 
best  is  sure  to  win. 

Finally^  have  the  librarians  any  moral  right  to  keep  us 
at  arm's  length  from  our  own  books,  books  which  we  have 
paid  for  honestly,  and,  having  bought,  desire  to  see  and 
handle  ?  Only  if  we  prove  ourselves  untrustworthy,  surely. 
We  claim  to  be  tried  before  we  are  condemned  ;  it  is  an 
ancient  English  way  we  have.  On  this  point  I  should 
like  to  quote  the  most  recent  utterance  of  skilled  librarians, 
as  skilled  as  our  own,  and  with  ten  years'  experience 
against  our  three. 

At  the  Conference  of  American  Public  Librarians,  held 
last  May  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  presided  over  by  the 
librarian  of  Harvard  University,  the  question  of  open 
access  to  shelves  was  put  to  the  vote  after  discussion,  and 
fifty  voted  for  its  adoption  in  smaller  libraries  (meaning 
such  as  ours  at  Croydon).  This  was  a  practically  unanim- 
ous vote.  In  the  most  interesting  paper  introducing 
the  subject,  Mr.  Brett  (Cleveland,  Ohio)  considered  it  in 
the  light  of  ten  years'  American  experience,  and  arrived 
at  this  conclusion,  which  I  cannot  put  so  well  as  in  his 
own  eloquent  words.  I  quote  them  from  the  official 
organ  of  the  American  Library  Association  (*'  Library 
Journal,"  vol.  xxiv.,  No.  7,  p.  136 — Kegan  Paul) : 

"Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  take  the  position  that  no 
argument  for  open  shelves  is  necessary — that  the  burden 
of  proof  rests  with  those  who  would  restrict.  We  have 
in  the  public  library  the  people's  books,  paid  for  by  their 
money  and  deposited  in  libraries  for  their  use.  This  use 
should  not  be  restricted  in  any  way  which  is  not  clearly 
necessary  to  guard  the  people's  interests.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, for  the  free  library  to  defend  its  position  :  it  is  rather 
for  the  library  which  bars  out  the  people  from  the  books 
to  defend  itself — to  give  a  reason  for  every  hampering 
regulation  which  it  enforces,  every  restriction  which  it 
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imposes,  every  barrier  it  places  between  the  people  and 
their  own  books." 

Up  to  now  I  know  of  fifteen  English  public  rate- 
supported  libraries  allowing  open  access  to  the  shelves  of 
the  lending  library.  They  are  Brighouse,  Bournemouth, 
Clerkenwell,  Darwen,  Hornsey,  Huddersfield,  Kettering, 
Kingston,  Rothwell,  Southport,  Widnes,  Worcester,  and 
our  three  at  Croydon.  When  one  thinks  of  man's  natural 
conservatism,  whose  highest  expression  is  in  the  well- 
known  phrase  of  the  greatest  of  poets — "  'Tis  better 
to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of" — when  one  thinks  of  man's  natural  laziness, 
which  was  never  better  put  than  in  the  favourite  re- 
joinder of  the  Queen's  first  Premier — "Can't  you  let  it 
alone  ?  " — when  one  thinks  of  the  united  twenty-vestry- 
man-power of  those  who  in  all  municipalities  cc  sit  upon 
the  rates  "  and  object  to  any  avoidable  expenditure  on  the 
principle  of  the  boy  who  refused  to  learn  A  lest  he  should 
have  to  learn  B — when  one  thinks  of  all  these  and  count- 
less other  forms  of  the  great  goddess  Inertia,  all  dragging 
with  a  hundred  hands  upon  the  car  of  progress,  one  is 
amazed,  not  that  so  few,  but  that  so  many  towns  have 
already  changed  their  library-system.  The  actual  new 
expense  is  not  much,  but  the  waste  of  costly  indicators 
and  counters,  the  expenditure  of  time  in  rearrangement 
of  the  books  on  some  logical  or  ordered  basis,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  habits  of  long  years,  these  make  librarians 
and  committees  pause.  But  every  now  and  then  a  new 
room  has  to  be  built,  a  new  arrangement  has  perforce  to 
be  made,  a  new  librarian  is  appointed,  or  some  other 
radical  change  is  necessary.  Seize  these  opportunities,  as 
we  at  Croydon  did,  and  you  will  then  rejoice  in  your 
inestimable  gain,  as  we  at  Croydon  rejoice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  dozen  or  so  of  public  librarians 
who  have  adopted  open  access  are  at  the  same  time  well 
to  the  front  in  all  other  departments.  Some  of  the  best 
methods  now  largely  in  use  I  think  I  can  trace  to  the 
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inventiveness  of  one  or  the  other  of  them :  so  true  is 
it  that  progress  in  one  way  leads  inevitably  to  advance 
in  another  also.  But  I  will  not  speak  further  of  what 
I  know  little  about.  This  is,  however,  certain  :  open 
access  will  be  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  lazy  librarian. 
His  clumsy  catalogue,  his  higgledy-piggledy  piles  of 
heterogeneous  volumes,  placed  on  the  shelves  in  the  order 
they  are  bought,  his  neglect  to  procure  the  latest  and 
best  books,  will  not  stand  the  actual  scrutiny  of  his  natural 
enemy,  the  genuine  reader.  His  <f  hout,  hout,  hout " 
will  no  longer  serve  to  drive  away  that  importunate  per- 
son. He  will  have  to  adopt  a  real  classification,  whether 
Dewey's  or  some  other.  He  will  be  perpetually  asked 
to  prove  that  a  volume  is  in  or  out  by  these  pestilent 
bores,  who  really  want  it  and  cannot  find  it  on  the  shelf. 
No  turning  of  a  packet  red-side  out  and  blue-side  in  will 
suffice.  He  will  be  plagued  and  pestered,  his  pet  sins 
will  be  found  out,  his  slumbers  disturbed,  his  deficiencies 
exposed ;  and  indeed,  if  he  cannot  contrive  to  stifle  open 
access  and  its  results,  he  will  have  to  ...  go ! 

H.  KEATLEY  MOORE. 


THE    NEWLY 
SPECIALE." 


DISCOVERED    "  MISSALE 


HE  announcement  last  year  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  Missal,  printed  by  Gutenberg 
before  1457,  was  received  with  great  in- 
terest by  bibliographers,  especially  in  Ger- 
many. Having,  by  the  kindness  of  its 
owner,  the  well-known  Munich  bookseller, 
Mr.  Ludwig  Rosenthal,  been  allowed  to  examine  the 
volume  at  my  leisure  and  to  compare  it  with  the  Missals 
in  the  British  Museum  and  with  others  in  private  collec- 
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tions,  and  having  read  the  arguments  for  and  against  its  claim 
to  be  the  earliest  printed  book  yet  discovered,  I  confess 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  decided  opinion  on 
the  subject.1  But  as  I  am  assured  that  the  points  noted  by 
me  may  interest  the  readers  of  this  review,  and  perhaps  be 
of  some  use  in  aiding  them  to  form  an  opinion,  I  venture 
to  communicate  them. 

It  may  be  as  well,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  contents  of  a  Missal  and  the  signification 
of  the  qualifying  adjective  speciale.  A  Missal,  as  most 
educated  people  nowadays  know,  is  a  book  containing  the 
complete  text  of  the  service  for  Mass  throughout  the  year. 
This  is  always  arranged  in  seven  sections  as  follows: 
(i)  The  Kalendar,  General  Rubrics,  and  Prayers  before  and 
after  Mass ;  (2)  The  Proper  of  the  Season  from  Advent  to 
Holy  Saturday,  i.e.,  the  Introits,  Collects,  Lessons,  Epistles, 
Graduals,  Tracts,  Gospels,  Offertories,  Secrets,  Communions, 
and  Post-communions  appointed  for  the  Sundays  and  week- 
days in  that  part  of  the  year;  (3)  The  Ordinary,  Prefaces, 
and  Canon ;  (4)  The  Proper  of  the  Season  from  Easter  Day 
to  Advent ;  (5)  The  Proper  of  Saints,  i.e.,  the  Introits,  etc., 

1  The  following  pamphlets  on  the  Missale  have  already  appeared : 

FALK  (F.).  Ein  neu  aufgetauchter  Fust-Schofferscher  Druck.  In  the 
Literary  Supplement  to  *'  Germania  "  of  November  5th,  1896. 

HUPP  (Otto).  Ein  Missale  speciale  Vorlaufer  des  Psalteriums  von 
1457.  Miinchen-Regensburg,  1898.  410.  30  pp.  with  facsimiles. 

STEIN  (Henri).  Une  production  inconnue  de  1'atelier  de  Gutenberg. 
In  "Le  Bibliographe  moderne,"  ii,  297-306.  Paris,  1898. 

SCHMIDT  (Adolf).  Ein  Missale  speciale  Vorlaufer  des  Psalteriums 
von  1457.  In  "  Centralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen,"  xvi,  65-68. 
Leipzig,  1899. 

HUPP  (Otto).  Ein  Missale  speciale  Vorlaufer  des  Psalters  von 
1457.  In  "Centralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen,"  xvi,  361-368.  Leip- 
zig, 1899. 

SCHMIDT  (Adolf).  Das  Missale  speciale  L.  Rosenthals.  In  "  Central- 
blatt," xvi,  368-372. 

MISSET  (Ed.).  Le  premier  livre  imprime  connu.  Un  Missel  special 
de  Constance  oeuvre  de  Gutenberg  avant  1450.  Etude  liturgique  et 
critique.  (Extraft  from  "Le  Bibliographe  moderne.")  Paris,  1899. 
39  pp.  and  2  facsimiles. 
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as  above,  for  the  festivals  of  saints ;  (6)  The  Common  of 
Saints,  /'.<?.,  the  Introits,  etc.,  common  to  those  saints  of 
each  class :  Apostles,  Martyrs,  Confessors,  and  Virgins,  for 
whom  no  particular  Introit,  etc.,  is  appointed,  the  service 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Dedication  and  Votive  Masses — 
all  these  identical  in  every  Missal 1 — and,  lastly,  Masses 
for  local  festivals,  these  varying  according  to  the  country 
or  diocese  in  which  the  volume  is  intended  to  be  used. 

In  early  times  there  was  no  one  manuscript  correspond- 
ing to  the  Missal.  The  Sacramentary  contained — besides 
matter  relating  to  other  Sacraments — the  Collects,  Secrets, 
Prefaces,  Canons,  and  Post-communions,  and  to  it,  from 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  was  given  the  name  of 
Missal.  Other  volumes  contained  the  Lessons  and  Epis- 
tles, the  Gospels,  and  the  choral  portions  of  the  Mass :  In- 
troits, Graduals,  Tracts,  Offertories,  and  Communions,  to 
which,  later  on,  were  added  the  Proses,  though  these  often 
formed  a  separate  volume.  But  in  the  thirteenth  century 
most  or  all  were  often  included  in  one  volume  called  a 
"  Missale  Plenarium  " — full  or  complete  Missal — the  quali- 
fying adjective  falling  into  disuse  when  this  became  general. 

Formerly  not  only  did  every  diocese  have  its  own 
Missal,  varying  more  or  less  from  the  Roman,  but  in 
many  dioceses  there  were  churches  which  had  uses  of  their 
own.  Missals  were  either  written  for  a  particular  church 
or  for  general  use  in  a  diocese ;  in  the  latter  case  the  Mass 
for  any  festival  peculiar  to  the  particular  church  for  which 
it  was  acquired  would  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
or,  as  is  often  the  case,  on  the  margin  at  its  date.  The 
Proper  for  newly-instituted  festivals  would  be  added  in 
the  same  manner.  The  locality  for  which  the  book  was 
written  and  its  date  may  often  be  determined  by  these 
additions.  Thus  any  book  with  an  office  of  St.  Bernardin 
of  Siena  (May  2Oth)  would  be  posterior  to  his  canoniza- 

1  That  is,  in  every  Roman  Missal.  The  Ambrosian  and  Mozarabic 
Missals,  and  those  of  a  few  religious  orders  such  as  the  Carthusians  and 
Dominicans,  are  exceptions. 
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tion  in  1450,  or  if  with  an  office  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer 
(April  5th),  to  1455.  The  absence  of  either  from  the 
original  text  of  a  Roman  Missal  would  prove  the  volume 
to  have  been  written  prior  to  those  years.  The  absence 
of  the  first  from  a  Franciscan  Missal  would  prove  it  to  be 
anterior  to  1450,  and  of  the  second  from  a  Dominican 
Missal  would  in  like  manner  prove  it  to  be  anterior  to 

H55- 
The  manuscript  and  early  printed  Missals  were  volumes 

of  considerable  size,  costly  and  not  very  portable.  In 
Germany  and  Switzerland  there  were  many  chapels  in 
which  Mass  was  only  said  on  Sundays  and  on  the  principal 
festivals,  and  so  it  was  found  convenient  to  have  smaller 
volumes  containing  only  the  text  of  the  Masses  for  those 
days.  To  these  abridgments  the  name  of  "  Missale 
Speciale "  was  given.  The  oldest  "  Specialia "  were 
written  for  use  in  one  diocese  only,  and  they  contained  at 
least  the  service  for  all  Sundays  and  holy  days  of  obligation, 
i.e.y  all  those  days  on  which  people  were  bound  to  assist  at 
Mass  ;  generally  they  contained,  in  addition,  the  service  for 
festivals  of  second  rank,  popularly  called  holy  days  of  de- 
votion. When  printing  was  introduced,  it  was  soon  found 
advantageous  to  issue  Missals  for  use  in  two  or  more  dio- 
ceses, when  the  variations  in  the  services  were  slight ;  and 
this  especially  was  the  case  with  the  "Specialia,"  the  contents 
of  which  were  the  portions  of  the  Missal  least  subject  to 
variation. 

The  contents  of  a  "  Speciale  "  were  about  half  those  of 
a  complete  Missal,  as  the  Masses  for  week-days  and  minor 
festivals  were  omitted.  The  Augsburg  Missal  of  1496 
consists,  roughly  speaking,  of  5 16  pages  of  2  columns  with 
41  lines  of,  on  an  average,  25  letters;  the  "Speciale"  of 
1505,  of  208  such  pages;  both  were  printed  by  Erard 
Ratdolt.  The  Wiirzburg  Missal  of  1493  has  748  pages 
of  2  columns  with  32  lines  of  20  letters,  about  957,440 
letters;  the  "  Speciale  "  of  1495,  498  pages  of  2  columns 
with  25  lines  of  20  letters,  about  498,000  letters. 

i.  F 
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All  but  one  of  the  "  Specialia  "  I  have  come  across,  nine- 
teen in  number,  were  issued  at  Wiirzburg,  Augsburg, 
Strassburg,  Basel,  or  Bamberg,  and  all  but  one  for  use  in  one 
or  other  diocese,  or  for  several  dioceses,  in  the  province  of 
Mentz;  the  solitary  exception  is  the  "Speciale"  of  Bam- 
berg, an  independent  diocese.  One  "  Speciale,"  printed  in 
1493,  pretends  to  be.  adapted  for  general  use — secundum 
communem  ritum  omnium  ecclesiarum  et  diocesium — but  this 
bold  claim  is  not  borne  out  by  the  contents  ;  it  might  at 
most  have  served  in  the  thirteen  dioceses  of  the  province 
of  Mentz. 

The  Missal  of  Mr.  Rosenthal  contains  far  less  matter 
than  any  of  the  nineteen  "  Specialia  "  above  mentioned ;  it 
has  only  380  pages  of  18  long  lines  in  large  type,  the 
number  of  letters  probably  not  exceeding  205,000,  less 
than  half  the  number  in  any  other  <f  Speciale."  The  only 
Sunday  offices  it  contains  are  those  for  Easter  and  Pente- 
cost, a  votive  Mass  of  the  most  holy  Trinity  being  given 
for  use  on  other  Sundays ;  besides  these,  the  three  Masses 
for  Christmas  Day  and  those  of  thirty-three  other  festivals 
of  the  first  and  second  class.  These,  however,  do  not  cor- 
respond with  any  diocesan  use ;  not  with  Augsburg,  for 
though  entered  in  the  Register,  there  is  no  Mass  for 
St.  Ulric's  Day  ;  not  with  Strassburg,  for  there  is  none 
for  St.  Arbogastus  ;  not  with  Basel,  nor  Constance,  nor 
Wiirzburg,  as  there  is  no  Mass  for  the  festivals  of  the 
patron  saints  of  those  dioceses. 

My  belief  is  that  the  volume  was  probably  printed  in 
the  diocese  of  Augsburg  or  Constance  by  an  ignorant 
craftsman,  who  made  use  of  an  earlier  manuscript,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  would  not  or  could  not  obtain  the 
help  of  a  priest  to  supervise  the  text.  The  volume 
abounds  with  most  extraordinary  mistakes,  and,  were  it 
not  that  the  rubrics  of  the  Canon  have  been  added  by  a 
later  hand,  I  should  have  doubted  it  ever  having  been 
used.  These  rubrics,  with  two  or  three  slight  exceptions, 
correspond  exactly  with  those  in  the  Missal  of  Constance 
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of  1 504,  but  differ  considerably  from  those  in  the  earlier 
edition,  which  shows  that  this  "  Speciale,"  if  ever  used, 
was  used  in  that  diocese  after  1504.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  add  that  the  binding,  which  is  original,  appears  to  be 
Swiss,  of  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
though  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  the  stamps. 
Dr.  A.  Schmidt  thinks  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
punches  or  matrices  of  the  type  employed  in  the  Psalter 
of  1457  may  have  been  purloined  (more  likely,  as  Mr. 
Proctor  suggests,  some  of  the  actual  type),  and  that  the 
"  Speciale "  was  produced  by  means  of  casts  taken  from 
these  in  sand  or  wax.  The  examination  of  the  book  from 
a  liturgical  point  of  view  leads  me  to  agree  with  them  in 
considering  it  as  posterior  to  the  Psalter. 

W.  H.  JAMES  WEALE.    . 


CATALOGUE   OF    DANTON'S    LIBRARY. 

O  part  of  the  very  scanty  evidence  we  pos- 
sess as  to  Danton's  personal  life  and  habits  is 
of  more  value  than  the  following  list  of  his 
books.  It  is  the  small  and  carefully  chosen 
bookcase  of  a  man  thoroughly  conversant 
with  English  and  Italian  as  well  as  with  his 
own  tongue.  He  buys  a  work  in  the  original  almost  invari- 
ably, and  collects,  in  a  set  of  less  than  two  hundred  works, 
classic  after  classic.  He  has  read  his  Johnson  and  his  Pope  ; 
he  knows  Adam  Smith ;  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to  study 
Blackstone.  It  must  be  carefully  noted  that  every  book 
he  bought  was  his  own  choice.  There  were  only  a  few 
legal  summaries  at  the  old  home  at  Arcis,  and  Danton  was 
a  man  who  never  had  a  reputation  for  learning  or  for 
letters,  still  less  had  he  cause  to  buy  a  single  volume  for 
effect.  I  know  of  few  documents  more  touching  than  this 
catalogue,  coming  to  the  light  after  seventy  years  of  silence, 
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and  showing  us  the  mind  of  a  man  who  was  cut  off  sud- 
denly and  passed  into  calumny.  He  had  read  familiarly  in 
their  own  tongues  Rabelais  and  Boccaccio  and  Shakespeare. 

The  following  volumes  are  in  English  : 

A  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  .         ,8  vols. 

Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil       .         .         .  •     4    „ 
Shakespeare        .          .          .          .          .          •.       8    „ 

Pope .  6    „ 

Sussini's  Letters          .         .         .         .  i  vol. 

The  Spectator    .         .         .         .         .         .12  vols. 

Clarissa  Harlowe         .         .         .         .  8    „ 

A    translation    of   Don    Quixote   (probably 

Smollett's) 4    „ 

A  translation  of  Gil  Bias     .         .         .  4    ,, 

Essay  on  Punctuation  i  vol. 

Johnson's  Dictionary  (in  folio)     .         .         .  .  2  vols. 

Blackstone         .         .         .         .  i  vol. 
Life  of  Johnson          .         .         .         .         .2  vols. 
Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  (number 

of  vols.  given  as  23,  obviously  an  error) 

Robertson's  History  of  Scotland  .         .  2    „ 

„  America  .  2    „ 

Works  of  Dr.  Johnson        .         .         .  7     „ 

The  following  are  in  Italian  (the  names  are  not  all  given 
in  Italian  by  the  lawyer,  and  I  follow  his  version  for  the 
sake  of  actuality.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  list 
was  drawn  up  in  a  time  when  the  public  functionaries  were 
at  their  worst)  : 

Venuti :    History  of  Modern  Rome  .  .2  vols. 

Guischardini :    History  of  Italy    .  .  „  4  „ 

Fontanini :    Italian  Eloquence      .  .  3  „ 

Denina's  Italian  Revolutions         .  .  *  2  „ 

Caro's  translation  of  Virgil         -  .•  V  ,  2  „ 

Boccaccio's  Decameron        .         .  .  .  2  „ 

Ariosto      .         .         .         .         .  .  5  „ 
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Boiardi's  edition  of  the  Orlando  Furioso        .  4  vols 
Metastase           .         .         .         .         .  8    ,, 

Dalina       .         .         .         .         .         .  7    ,, 

Reichardet         .         .         .         .         .  3    „ 

Davila  :    History  of  the  French  Civil  Wars  2    ,, 

Letters  on  Painting  and  Sculpture         .          .  5     „ 

II  Morgante  de  Pulci,  1 2mo         .         .  3    „ 

The  remainder  (except   one   or   two  legal  books  and 
classics)  are  in  French  : 

Metamorphoses  d'Ovide,  traduit  par  Banier, 

in  4to    .......  4  vols. 

CEuvres  de  Rousseau,  4to   .         .         .         .16,, 

Maison  Rustique,  4to  .         .          .  2    „ 

Lucrece,  traduit  par  La  Grange,  8vo    .         .  2    „ 
Amours  de  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  4to,  Paris,  1745         i  vol. 

CEuvres  de  Lucien,  traduit  du  grec,  8vo        .  6  vols. 

„       de  Montesquieu,  8vo  .          .  5     „ 

„       de  Montaigne,  8vo          .          .  3     „ 

„       de  Malby,  8vo       .          .         .          .  13     „ 

„       Completes  d'Helvetius,  8vo    .         .  4    ,, 

Philosophic  de  la  nature,  8vo       .         .  7     „ 
Histoire  Philosophique,  de  1'Abbe    Raynal, 

8vo 10    „ 

CEuvres  de  Boulanger,  8vo  .         .         .        5    „ 

Caractere  de  la  Bruyere,  8vo         .         .         .  3     „ 

CEuvres  de  Brantome,  8vo  .         .         .  8    „ 

„       de  Rabelais,  8vo    .         .         .  2    „ 

Fables  de  La  Fontaine,  avec  les  figures  de 

Fessard,  8vo  .         .         .         .         .  6    „ 

Contes  de  La  Fontaine,  avec  belles  figures,  8vo  2    „ 

CEuvres  de  Scarron,  8vo      .         .         .  7    „ 

„       de  Piron,  8vo        .         .         .  7    „ 

„      de  Voltaire,  1 2 mo .         .         .         .  91     „ 

Lettres  de  Sevigne,  1 2mo    .          .          .  8     „ 

CEuvres  de  Corneille,  1 2mo         .         .  6    „ 

„       de  Racine,  i2mo    .         .         .  3    „ 
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CEuvres  de  Gresset,  I2mo   ....       2  vols. 
„       de  Moliere,  1 2mo .         .         .  8     „ 

„       de  Crebillon,  I2mo         .         .  3    „ 

„       de  Fieve  (sic),  I2mo      .          .  5     „ 

„       de  Regnard,  i2mo          .          .  4    „ 

Traite  des  Delits,  i2mo       .         .          .         .   '•    i  vol. 
Le  Sceau  Enleve,  1 2mo       .          .  •       .         .3  vols. 
Tableau  de  la  Revolution  Franchise      .          -13  cahiers. 
Dictionnaire  de  Bayle,  folio  ...        5  vols. 

Cesar  de  Turpin,  4to  .          .         .  3     ,, 

CEuvres  de  Pasquier,  folio  .  .  .  .  2  „ 
Histoire  de  France  de  Velly,  Villaret  et 

Gamier,  i2mo         .         .         .          .         .     30    „ 
Histoire  du  P.  Henault,  8vo        .          .  25     „ 

„       Ecclesiastique  de  Fleury,  4to   .          .     25     ,, 
„       d'Angleterre  de  Rapin,  4to     .         .16,, 
Dictionnaire  de  1'Academie,  4to    .          .         .       2    „ 
Corpus  Doctor  um,  4to         .          .         .  i  vol. 

Dictionnaire  Historique,  8vo        .         .         .8  vols. 
Abrege  de  1'Histoire  des  Voyages,  8vo  .         .     23     „ 
Didionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Bomard, 

8vo 15    „ 

Virgile  de  Desfontaines,  8vo  .  .  .  4  „ 
GEuvres  de  BufFon,  1 2mo,  figures  .  . .58  „ 
Herodote  de  Larcher,  8vo  .  .  7  ,, 

CEuvres  de  Demosthenes  et  d'Eschyle,  par 

Auger,  410     .  ...  4    „ 

Histoire  Ancienne  de  Rollin,  i2mo       .         .      14    „ 
Cours  d'Etudes  de  Condillac,  1 2mo       .         .16,, 
Histoire  Moderne,  i2mo    .          .          .         .     30    „ 
„       du  Bas- Empire,  i2mo     .         >7       .     22    „ 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  folio    .          .         .         .        2    ,, 
Encyclopedic  par  Ordre  de  Matieres,  toutes 
les  livraisons  excepte  la  derniere  (I.). 

The  whole  is  valued  at  just  over  ^100  (2,600  livres). 

HILLAIRE  BELLOC. 


WOODCUTS  IN  ENGLISH  PLAYS 
PRINTED  BEFORE  1660. 

)HEN  loaves  are  lacking  it  seems  natural 
to  attach  a  high  value  to  crumbs,  and 
perhaps  this  may  be  accepted  as  an  excuse 
for  printing  the  following  rough  notes  on 
the  few  woodcuts  which  I  have  been  able 

to  find  in  editions  of  English  plays  printed 

before  1660.  An  excuse  is  needed,  because,  while  the 
artistic  value  of  the  cuts  is  distinctly  low,  the  plays  in 
which  they  are  found,  with  the  exception  of  Marlowe's 
"  Dr.  Faustus,"  are  not  of  the  first  interest.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  I  hope  to  show,  the  woodcuts,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
merely  fancy  pictures  used  only  because  they  looked 
pretty.  They  are  real  illustrations,  drawn  by  men  who 
had  certainly  read  the  plays  themselves,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability had  seen  them.  To  have  had,  say,  the  play-scene 
from  "  Hamlet  "  drawn,  however  rudely,  as  a  title-cut  by 
a  contemporary  artist  would  have  been  a  very  pleasant 
addition  to  our  scanty  sources  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  actors  and  the  stage  when  Shakespeare's 
plays  were  first  acted,  and,  though  it  is  less  interesting 
plays  which  have  come  down  to  us  embellished  with  illus- 
trated title-pages,  we  may  as  well  take  note  of  what 
fortune  has  given  us. 

Two  at  least  of  the  old  morality  plays,  "  Every  Man  " 
and  "  Hickscorner,"  are  prefaced  with  cuts,  to  some  of 
which  the  names  of  the  characters  are  attached  on  labels, 
so  that  we  may  be  sure  of  their  identity.  Unfortunately 
most  of  these  little  figures  are  poor  copies  of  those  used  in 
a  French  translation  of  Terence,  published  by  Antoine 
Verard.  In  *'  Hyckescorner  "  Wynkyn  de  Worde  went 
farther.  To  fill  up  a  gap  on  his  title-page  he  inserts  a 
picture  of  an  elephant  with  a  howdah  on  his  back.  I  have 
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read  "  Hyckescorner "  once,  ten  years  ago,  and  I  hope 
never  to  have  to  read  it  again.  But  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  there  is  nothing  about  an  elephant  in  it,  and  this  par- 
ticular elephant  agrees  so  closely  with  one  used  by  John  of 
Doesborgh  to  illustrate  a  tract  about  Prester  John's  country 
that^I  am  afraid  he  was  one  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  job 
lots.  Clearly  these  earliest  cuts  throw  no  light  on  the 
contemporary  stage. 

The  title-cut  of  Cf  The  pleasant  and  stately  morall  of 
the  Three  Lordes  and  Three  Ladies  of  London,"  printed 
by  <(  R.  Ihones  "  in  1590,  is  of  more  interest.  If  I  am 
right  in  my  interpretation  of  it,  it  relates  not  to  the  play 
itself,  but  to  a  performance  of  any  morality  in  a  private 
hall.  On  the  right  is  a  philosophical-looking  person  with 
a  wand  in  his  hand,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  "  Doctor  "  or 
"  Expositor,"  who  used  to  interpret  to  the  audience  the 
meaning  of  the  old  miracle  plays  and  moralities.  On  the 
left  is  a  man  in  ordinary  dress  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
apparently  an  actor.  Both  these  are  turning  their  faces  to 
a  group  of  ladies  seated  on  a  dais,  presumably  as  spectators. 
The  picture  is  thus  taken  from  the  rear  of  the  actors,  and 
illustrates,  though  in  rather  a  dull  and  conventional 
manner,  the  performances  of  a  much  earlier  period  than 
1590.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  play  itself,  the 
"  statelie  morall "  being  a  curious  hybrid,  half  morality, 
half  play,  the  publication  of  which  at  a  date  when  Shake- 
speare and  Marlowe  were  already  writing  for  the  stage  was 
certainly  an  anomaly. 

Three  other  sixteenth-century  plays,  Marlowe's  <l  Faus- 
tus,"  Greene's  "  Friar  Bacon "  and  <c  Hieronimo,"  were 
issued  with  title-cuts,  but  not,  I  believe,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  edition  of Cf  The  Tragicall  History  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus.  Written  by  Chr.  Mar.," 
which  I  have  found  thus  illustrated  is  that  "  printed  for 
John  Wright,  and  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  without  Newgate 
at  the  sign  of  the  Bible,  1616."  Unfortunately  the  cut 
is  larger  than  the  page  of  text,  and  in  the  copies,  both  of 
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this  and  of  later  editions,  to  which  I  have  had  access,  has 
been  cropped  by  the  binder's  shears  beyond  any  possibility 
of  reproduction.  It  shows  Faustus,  looking  rather  like 
some  of  the  least  flattering  portraits  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
standing  in  a  magic  circle,  wand  in  hand,  and  the  devil  he 
has  raised  squatting  before  him  on  his  haunches  like  a 
ferocious  black  poodle. 

As  in  the  case  of  "  Dr.  Faustus,"  it  is  difficult  to  find 
an  uncropped  copy  of  "  The  Honorable  Historic  of  Frier 
Bacon  and  Frier  Bongay.  As  it  was  lately  plaid  by  the 
Prince  Palatine  his  servants.  Made  by  Robert  Greene, 
Master  of  Arts.  (London,  Printed  by  Elizabeth  Allde 
dwelling  neere  Christ-Church.  1630.)"  In  the  copy 
accessible  to  me  only  about  three-fourths  of  the  title-page 
have  escaped  the  horrid  shears ;  but  this  suffices  to  show 
that  we  have  here  one  of  the  few  variations  from  the 
dramatist's  text  of  which  these  illustrators  have  to  be  ac- 
cused. Bacon,  when  weariness  compels  him  to  leave  to 
his  servant  the  task  of  watching  the  Brazen  Head,  chides 
him  for  slowness  in  answering  his  call.  "  Think  you," 
is  the  answer,  u  that  the  watching  of  the  Brazen  Head 
craves  no  furniture  ?  I  warrant  you,  sir,  I  have  so  armed 
myself  that  if  all  your  devils  do  come  I  will  not  fear  them 
an  inch."  Unluckily  the  artist  has  dressed  the  servant  not 
as  a  fighter,  but  as  a  bandsman,  with  drum  and  a  kind 
of  fife,  and  no  visible  arms.  But  the  Brazen  Head  is 
there,  and  Bacon  very  fast  asleep,  while  the  labels  issuing 
from  the  Head's  mouth,  "  Time  was,"  c<  Time  is," 
"  Time  is  Past,"  show  that  the  text  of  the  play  had  been 
read,  though  not  very  carefully. 

The  illustration  to"Hieronimo"  here  shown  is  taken  from 
the  edition  whose  title  runs  :  c<  The  Spanish  Tragedie, 
containing  the  lamentable  end  of  Don  Horatio  and  Bel- 
imperia:  with  the  pittiful  death  of  old  Hieronimo.  (London, 
Printed  by  Augustine  Mathewes,  and  are  to  bee  sold  by 
lohn  Grismand  at  his  shop  in  Pauls  Alley.)"  The  original 
cut  is  very  "  mealy  "  (a  characteristic  quite  successfully  re- 
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produced  in  the  accompanying  facsimile  of  it),  and  the 
design  has  not  many  artistic  merits ;  but  in  point  of  faith- 
fulness it  is  probably  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  as  Horatio  and  Belimperia  are  toying  in 
an  arbour  in  Hieronimo's  garden,  the  lady  hears  footsteps. 
"  Lorenzo,  Balthazar,  Cerberim,  and  Pedringano  enter, 
disguised."  Lorenzo,  the  jealous  brother,  bids  his  minions 


FROM        THE    SPANISH    TRAGEDIE. 


"  Quickly  despatch,  my  Masters,"  and  according  to  the 
stage  direction,  "  they  hang  him  in  the  Arbour "  (*>., 
Horatio,  not  Lorenzo), and,  despite  Belimperia's  entreaties, 
stab  him  to  death. 

"  Murder,  murder,  help,  Hieronimo,  help  ! "  cries  Belim- 
peria, as  in  the  picture,  and  though  at  Lorenzo's  bidding, 
"  Come  stop  her  mouth ;  away  with  her/'  she  is  dragged  off, 
the  old  man  hears.  The  stage  direction,  "  Enter  Hieronimo 
in  his  shirt,"  has  been  interpreted  liberally,  for  Hieronimo 
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has  nether  garments  in  addition  ;  but  he  is  duly  coatless  and 
provided  with  a  torch  with  which  to  see  the  "  murdrous 
spectacle." 

"  Hier.  What  outcry  calls  me  from  my  naked  bed, 
And  chills  my  throbbing  heart  with  trembling  fear, 
Which  never  danger  yet  could  daunt  before  ? 
Who  calls  Hieronimo  ?  speak,  here  I  am. 
I  did  not  slumber ;  therefore  'twas  no  dream. 
No,  no ;  it  was  some  woman  cried  for  help, 
And  here  within  the  garden  did  she  cry, 
And  in  this  garden  must  I  rescue  her. 
But  stay,  what  murdrous  spectacle  is  this  ? 
A  man  hang'd  up,  and  all  the  Murderers  gone ; 
And  in  my  Bower,  to  lay  the  guilt  on  me  ? 
This  place  was  made  for  pleasure,  not  for  death : 

\He  cuts  him  down. 

These  garments  that  he  wears  I  oft  have  seen : 
Alas,  it  is  Horatio,  my  sweet  son  !  " 

and  so  he  makes  his  discovery  and  devotes  himself  hence- 
forth to  revenge.  The  labels  issuing  from  the  actors'  mouths 
show  that  the  artist  had  studied  his  text,  and  I  cannot  resist 
remarking  on  how  admirably  he  has  caught  the  pose  of  the 
straw  dummy,  which  must  have  been  left  hanging  to 
personate  Horatio,  in  place  of  the  actor,  who  had  doubtless 
slipped  behind  the  arbour  during  the  scuffle  and  was  now 
resting  after  his  exertions. 

Of  plays  first  acted  in  the  seventeenth  century  which 
have  woodcuts,  the  earliest  is  probably,  "  If  you  know 
not  me,  you  know  nobodie :  Or  the  troubles  of  Queene 
Elizabeth.  Printed  for  Nathaniel  Butter,  1606."  To 
render  the  "  me  "  emphatic  there  is  a  portrait  of  Queen  Bess 
seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  crowned,  and  with  ball  and 
sceptre  in  her  hands.  It  is  carefully  drawn  and  cut,  and  no 
doubt  represents  the  "make  up,"  which  the  actors  followed. 
Seven  years  later  the  same  publisher  similarly  embellished 
another  chronicle  play,  <f  When  you  see  me  you  know  me, 
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or  the  famous  Chronicle  Historic  of  King  Henrie  the 
Eight,  with  the  birth  and  vertuous  life  of  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales.  As  it  was  played  by  the  high  and  mightie 
Prince  of  Wales  his  servants.  By  Samuel  Rowly,  servant 
to  the  Prince.  (At  London,  Printed  for  Nathaniel  Butter, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules  churchyard  near 
S.  Austines  Gate.  1613.)"  In  the  cut  Henry  VIIL,  in  his 
familiar  attitude,  is  standing  enveloped  in  curtains,  rather 
like  a  stage  manager  who  has  come  to  the  "  front  "  to 
address  the  audience. 

But  for  our  purpose  kings  and  queens  copied  from 
familiar  portraits  are  less  important  than  persons  of  a  much 
humbler  rank,  and  more  interesting  than  either  of  the  two 
illustrations  just  described  is  that  of  the  heroine  from  "  The 
Roaring  Girls  or  Moll  Cut-Purse.  As  it  hath  lately  beene 
acted  on  the  Fortune  Stage  by  the  Prince  his  Players. 
Written  by  G.  Middleton  and  P.  Dekkar.  (Printed  at 
London  for  Thomas  Archer.  1611.)"  Moll  Cut-Purse 
was  a  real  person,  of  whom,  as  Mary  Frith,  a  judicial 
account  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  will  be  found 
in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography."  In  the  play  she 
frightens  a  father  into  allowing  his  son  to  marry  another 
Mary  by  persuading  him  that  it  is  she  herself  of  whom  the 
young  man  is  enamoured.  She  is  credited  with  "  the 
spirit  of  foure  great  parishes  and  a  voyce  that  will  drown 
all  the  citty,"  but  the  cowardly  Laxton,  whom  she  fights, 
mistakes  her  in  her  male  attire  for  a  young  barrister,  and 
perhaps  the  Temple  produced  many  rufflers  not  unlike  the 
figure  here  shown.  Mary  Frith  herself  seems  to  have 
had  few  good  qualities,  but  Moll  in  the  play  is  an  amiable 
giant,  and  her  promise  to  her  servant  of  the  reversion  of 
her  man's  clothes  <c  next  week  "  was  probably  made  in  order 
to  persuade  the  spectators  that  this  masquerading  was  only 
an  isolated  freak. 

No  less  interesting  than  this,  and  artistically  the  best 
picture  we  have  to  show,  is  the  title-cut  of  "  Greene's  Tu 
Quoque  or  the  Cittie  Gallant,  as  it  hath  beene  divers  times 
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acted  by  the  Queenes  Maiesties  servants.  Written  by  Jo. 
Cooke,  Gent.  (Printed  at  London  for  John  Trundle. 
1614.)"  Originally  known  as  "The  Cittie  Gallant,"  this 
play  was  renamed  after  Thomas  Green,  the  actor  who  so 


MOLL    CUT-PURSE. 


successfully  personated  Bubble ,  to  whom  the  c*  Tu  Quo- 
que  "  quip  is  assigned. 

Bubble  is  the  type  of  the  foolish  young  gentleman  who 
wants  to  know  "  the  lowest  price  of  being  italianated." 
No  doubt  this  excellent  cut  is  a  portrait  of  Green  in  the 
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part  as   he   enters   cc  gallanted,"  and    exclaims :    tf  How 
apparel  makes  a  man  respected,  the  very  children  in  the 


GREENE  S    "  TU    QUOQUE. 


streets  dp  adore  me ;  for  if  a  boy  that  is  throwing  at  his 
jackalent  chance  to  hit  me  on  the  shins,  why  I  say  nothing 
but  Tu  quoque,  smile  and  forgive  the  child  with  a  beck  of 
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my  hand  or  some  such  like  token:  so  by  that  means  I 
do  seldom  go  without  broken  shins." 

In  contrast  to  these  portraits  of  single  characters  is  the 
title-cut  of  "  The  Maids  Tragedie,  as  it  hath  beene  diuers 
times  acted  at  the  Black-Friers  by  the  Kings  Maiesties 


FROM    "THE    MAIDS    TRAGEDIE. 


Seruants.  Newly  perused,  augmented  and  inlarged,  this 
second  Impression.  (London,  Printed  for  Francis  Con- 
stable, and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  White  Lion  in  Pauls 
Church-yard,  1622.)"  Here  we  have  depicted  the  chief 
incident  of  the  play,  the  fight  which  Aspatia,  in  man's 
clothes,  forces  upon  Amintor  in  order  to  end  her  life  at  his 
hand.  The  drawing  is  a  little  rude,  but,  as  will  be  seen 
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from  the  following  quotation,  the  attitude  of  Aspatia  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  text. 

"  Aspatia.  You  must  be  urged,  I  do  not  deal  uncivilly 
With  those  that  dare  to  fight,  but  such  as  you 
Must  be  used  thus.  [She  strikes  him. 

Amintor.  I  prithee,  youth,  take  heed. 

Thy  sister  is  a  thing  to  me  so  much 
Above  mine  honour  that  I  can  endure 
All  this — good  gods  ! — a  blow  I  can  endure, 
But  stay  not,  lest  thou  draw  a  timeless  death 
Upon  thy  self. 

Aspatia.  Thou  art  some  prating  fellow, 

One  that  has  studied  out  a  trick  to  talk 
And  move  soft-hearted  people;  to  be  kickt,   [She  kicks  him. 
Thus  to  be  kickt — [aside]  Why  should  he  be  so  slow 
In  giving  me  my  death  ? 

Amintor.  A  man  can  bear 

No  more  and  keep  his  flesh.     Forgive  me  then, 
I  would  endure  yet,  if  I  could.     Now  show 
The  spirit  thou  pretendest,  and  understand 
Thou  hast  no  hour  to  live.  [They  fight. 

What  dost  thou  mean  ?     Thou  canst  not  fight. 
The  blows  thou  mak'st  at  me  are  quite  besides, 
And  those  I  offer  at  thee,  thou  spread'st  thine  arms 
And  tak'st  upon  thy  breast,  alas,  defenceless ! 

Aspatia.  I  have  got  enough, 
And  my  desire.     There  is  no  place  so  fit 
For  me  to  die  as  here." 

The  fight,  it  will  be  observed,  is  akin  to  that  between 
David  Balfour  and  Alan  Breck  in  Stevenson's  "  Kid- 
napped," but  here  the  spectators'  pity  is  more  keenly 
worked  on  by  the  inexpert  challenger  being  a  woman  and 
by  the  more  tragical  termination  of  the  combat.  As  for 
the  artist,  no  doubt  he  did  his  best. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "A  King  and  No  King," 
printed  by  T.  Walkley  in  1619,  the  title-page  shows  a 
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well-drawn  figure  of  a  man,  above  whose  head,  half  on, 
half  off  it,  a  crown  is  held  by  an  arm  from  the  sky.  In 
"  Swetnam  the  Woman-hater,  arraigned  by  women," 
printed  for  Richard  Meighen  the  next  year,  a  fairly  good 
cut,  which  I  regret  to  have  remembered  too  late  to  have 
reproduced,  exhibits  Swetnam  formally  tried  at  bar,  before 
a  judge  and  jury  of  women. 

Our  next  picture  is  from  "  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  West, 
or,  a  Girle  Worth  Gold.  The 
first  part.  As  it  was  lately 
acted  before  the  King  and 
Queen,  with  approved  liking, 
by  the  Queens  Majesties  Come- 
dians. Written  by  T.  H. 
(London,  Printed  for  Richard 
Royston,  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  his  Shop  in  Ivie  Lane. 
1631.)"  The  cut,  of  course, 
represents  the  "  girl  worth 
gold,"  and  leaves  one  wonder- 
ing whether  the  man  who  took 
the  part  was  really  able  to 
screw  his  waist  to  the  fashion- 
able limit  here  shown. 

In  "  The  Iron  Age  :    Con- 
tavning  the  Rape  of  Hellen : 

_(          .&  ,,  _,    r          _.        _  THE    FAIR    MAID    OF   THE    WEST. 

The  siege  or  Troy :  I  he  Corn- 
bate  betwixt  Hector  and  Aiax :  Hector  and  Troilus 
slayne  by  Achilles:  Achilles  slaine  by  Paris:  Aiax  and 
Vlisses  contend  for  the  Armour  of  Achilles :  The  Death 
of  Aiax.  &c.  Written  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,"  we  have  a 
very  pictorial  title-page,  which  duly  answers  to  the  stage 
direction  :  "  Alarum.  In  this  combat,  both  having  lost 
their  swords  and  shields,  Hector  takes  up  a  great  piece  of 
a  rock  and  casts  at  Aiax,  who  tears  a  young  tree  up  by 
the  roots,  and  assails  Hector ;  at  which  they  are  parted  by 
both  armies." 

I.  G 
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In  "The  Second  Part"  (N.  Okes,  1632)  the  title-cut 
shows  Troy  in  flames,  the  Greeks  issuing  from  the  wooden 
horse,  and  in  the  foreground  Sinon  and  Thersites  engaged 
in  a  most  conventional  stage  dialogue.  The  actual  greet- 
ing of  these  heroes  is  in  contrast  with  the  earnest  mien  the 
artist  has  given  them ;  for  Thersites  hails  Sinon  as  "  My 
Urchin,"  and  Sinon  hails  Thersites  as  "  My  Toad."  But 
these  epithets  had  no  doubt  a  hidden  meaning. 

Our  next  illustration  is  from  "  The  Foure  Prentises  of 
London,  With  the  Conquest  of  Jerusalem.  As  it  hath 
beene  diuers  times  acted  at  the  Red-Bull,  by  the  Queene's 
Maiestie's  Seruants  with  good  applause.  Written  and 
newly  reuised  by  Thomas  Hey  wood.  (Printed  at  London 
by  Nicholas  Okes,  1632.)" 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  picture 
merely  represents  the  jovial  dance  of  the  apprentices,  either 
when  their  labours  are  over,  or  when,  after  the  proclama- 
tion for  the  Crusades,  they  hold  this  colloquy  : 

"  Eustace.  Ran,  tan,  tan. 
Now  by  S.  George  he  tells  us  gallant  newes. 
I'll  home  no  more.     I'll  run  away  to-night. 

Guy.  If  I  cast  bowl,  or  spoon,  or  salt  again, 
Before  I  have  beheld  Jerusalem 
Let  me  turn  Pagan. 

Charles.  Hats  and  caps,  adieu ; 

For  I  must  leave  you,  if  the  Drum  say  true. 

Godfrey.  Nay,  then,  have  with  you,  brothers !  for  my 

spirit 

With  as  much  vigour  hath  burst  forth  as  thine, 
And  can  as  hardly  be  restrain'd  as  yours. 
Give  me  your  hands.     I  will  consort  you  too : 
Let 's  try  what  London  Prentices  can  do ! 

Eustace.  For  my  Trades  sake,  if  good  success  I  have 
The  Grocers  arms  shall  in  my  ensign  wave. 

Guy.  And  if  my  valour  bring  me  to  command 
The  Goldsmiths'  arms  shall  in  my  colours  stand. 
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Godfrey.  So  of  us  all.     Then  let  us  in  one  fleet 
Launch  all  together." 

These  are  brave  words,  and  the  coats  of  arms  hung  over 
the  'prentices'  heads  are  in  accordance  with  them.  But 
there  is  a  stage  direction  later  on  in  the  play  :  "  Alarum. 
The  four  brethren  each  of  them  kill  a  Pagan  king,  take 
off  their  crowns  and  exeunt,  two  one  way  and  two  another 
way  " ;  and  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  artist  did  not 
choose  this  as  the  subject  of  his  cut. 

From  the  same  press  as  our  last  two  illustrated  plays 
came  :  "  A  Pleasant  Comedy,  called  a  Mayden-head  Well 
Lost.  As  it  hath  beene  publickly  Acted  at  the  Cocke-pit 
in  Drury  lane,  with  much  Applause  :  By  her  Maiesties 
Seruants.  Written  by  Thomas  Hey  wood.  (London, 
Printed  by  Nicholas  Okes  for  John  Jackson  and  Francis 
Church,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Kings  Armes  in  Cheape- 
side.  1634.)  " 

Like  its  predecessors,  this  also  is  illustrated,  and  unlike 
them,  or  any  other  play  I  have  noticed,  the  title-cut  is  re- 
peated in  the  body  of  the  book,  opposite  to  the  passage  to 
which  it  refers.  Here  is  the  quotation  : 

<c  Enter  a  Serving-man  with  a  child  in  a  covered  Dish. 

Gentleman.  The    Prince,    my    Master,    hearing    your 

solemnities 

Hath  sent  this  dish,  to  add  a  present  to 
Your  royal  feasts,  wishing  himself  therein 
To  be  a  welcome  guest. 

Prince.  Your  master's  name  ? 

Gent.  Prince  Parma. 

Prince.  Give  this  gentleman 

A  hundred  crowns.     This  will  much  grace  our  banquet. 

Florence.  There 's  in  that  dish  some  moral. 

Milan.  Coming  from  him, 

Methinks  it  should  be  seasoned  with  some  strange 
And  dangerous  poison.     Touch  it  not,  my  Lord. 
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Florence.  There  should  be  more  in  it  than  a  feasting  dish ; 
What 's  here,  a  child  ? 

Julia.  Oh,  my  perplexed  heart ! 

Prince.  Upon  his  breast  there's  something  writ.     I'll 

read  it. 

'fix  fit,  if  justice  be  not  quite  exiled, 
That  he  that  weds  the  mother  keep  the  child. 
This  child  was  sent  to  me ! " 

The  child,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of  some  age,  and  is 
behaving  with  great  equanimity  under  its  trying  circum- 
stances. The  side-cut  on  the  right  seems  to  have  been 
rather  superfluously  added  by  the  artist  to  explain  a  situa- 
tion he  might  safely  have  left  to  the  dramatist. 

In  1655  "The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton "  appeared 
from  the  press  of  D.  Gilbertson  with  a  title-cut  showing 
Banks  and  his  famous  horse  on  a  platform.  Our  last 
illustration  is  taken,  not  from  this,  but  from  another 
Edmonton  play,  "The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  a  known 
true  story.  Composed  into  a  tragi-comedy  by  divers 
well-esteemed  Poets;  William  Rowley,  Thomas  Dekker, 
John  Ford,  &c.  Acted  by  the  Princes  Servants,  often  at 
the  Cock- Pit  in  Drury-Lane,  once  at  Court,  with  singular 
Applause.  Never  printed  till  now.  (London,  Printed 
by  J.  Cottrel,  for  Edward  Blackmore,  at  the  Angel  in 
Paul's  Churchyard.  1658.)  " 

The  illustration  in  this  case  is  a  composite  one,  referring 
to  three  different  moments  in  the  play.  Mother  Sawyer  is 
found  by  the  dog — said  dog,  of  course,  being  "  a  Familiar  " 
— cursing  "  that  curmudgeon  Banks,"  the  "  clown  "  of  the 
piece,  who,  with  three  of  his  companions,  has  been  abusing 
her.  A  long  speech  of  imprecation  ends  with  the  effective 
line : 

*c  Vengeance,  shame,  ruin,  light  upon  that  Canker," 

and  it  is  then  that  there  appears  the  stage  direction,  "  Enter 
Dog,"  his  opening  remark  being  the  "  Ho  !  have  I  found 
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thee  cursing  ?  now  thou  art  mine  own,"  of  which  part  is 
shown  on  the  label.  The  dog  subsequently  explains  that 
it  is  only  when  he  finds  people  cursing  that  he  can  obtain 
powers  over  them  of  life  and  death,  but  before  owning  to 
this  limitation  he  has  rather  unfairly  got  the  old  woman  to 
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seal  the  usual  covenant  with  her  blood,  and  instructed  her 
in  the  art  of  making  herself  unpleasant. 

"  I'll  tell  thee,  when  thou  wishest  ill ; 
Corn,  Man  or  Beast,  would  spoyl  or  kill, 
Turn  thy  back  against  the  Sun, 
And  mumble  this  short  Orison : 
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If  thou  to  death  or  shame  pursue  'em 
Sanftibicetur  nomen  tuum." 

In  a  subsequent  scene  the  Spirit  takes  the  form  of 
Katherine  Carter,  with  whom  Cuddy  Banks  is  in  love. 
On  her  appearing  to  him  he  remarks  that  he  will  teach  her 
to  walk  so  late !  The  teaching,  however,  was  not  on  his 
side.  She  trips  before  him,  and  his  exclamation  as  he 
quits  the  stage,  "  Nay,  by  your  leave  I  must  embrace  you," 
is  speedily  followed  by  that  quoted  in  the  cut,  "  Oh  help, 
help,  I  am  drown'd.  I  am  drown'd."  The  stage  direc- 
tion hereupon  is  "  Enter  Wet,"  and  the  dog,  after  four 
diabolic  a  ha  ha's,"  bids  him  "  Take  heed  how  thou  trustest 
the  Devil  another  time  !  "  The  tumbling  into  the  water, 
it  will  be  observed,  like  the  murder  of  her  children  by 
Medea,  was  enacted  behind  the  stage,  probably  because  on 
the  stage  there  was  no  means  of  simulating  water  to  tumble 
into.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  artist,  a  very  rude  one,  it 
must  be  confessed,  not  only  brought  three  scenes  together, 
but  depicted  one  which  the  audience  could  not  have  wit- 
nessed. 

Our  subject  has  been  limited  to  woodcuts  in  old  plays, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  both  the  undated  editions  of 
Middleton's  "  Game  of  Chess"  have  engraved  title-pages 
of  some  merit.  As  for  our  woodcuts,  I  have  tried  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  claim  for  them  more  than  they  deserve. 
One  or  two  of  them  are  really  good,  several  others  at 
least  interesting,  a  few,  like  that  at  which  we  have  just 
been  looking,  poor  stuff  enough.  But  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  greatest  period  of  the  English  drama,  and 
it  has  been  worth  while  to  collect  these  notes,  if  only  to 
show  that  this  is  the  best  that  English  artists  could  do,  or 
English  publishers  had  the  enterprise  to  commission  them 
to  do,  when  they  were  confronted  with  so  unique  an 
opportunity. 

ALFRED  W.  POLLARD. 
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HERE  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  what  legislative  changes  are  most  desir- 
able. I  can  recollect  several  heated  debates 
at  meetings  of  the  Library  Association  re- 
garding so  simple  a  proposal  as  that  the 
limit  of  the  penny  rate  should  be  removed 
— a  proposal  with  which  all  who  appreciate  the  advance  of 
education  heartily  concur,  although  some  of  us  have  per- 
sistently questioned  the  wisdom  of  pressing  for  it  at  the 
present  stage  in  the  progess  of  the  movement.  When  a 
locality  is  prepared  to  rate  itself  beyond  the  penny  limit,  it 
had  much  better  obtain  the  power  by  a  special  local  Ad. 
The  recent  action  of  the  ratepayers  of  Liverpool,  when  an 
Omnibus  Bill  was  submitted  to  them  for  approval,  affords 
an  interesting  commentary  upon  the  very  much  larger 
proposal  that  the  power  to  increase  the  rate  should 
apply  to  every  library  district  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  alleged  that,  because  of  the  proposal  to  increase 
the  Liverpool  library  rate,  the  whole  Bill,  containing 
though  it  did  many  useful  and  desirable  provisions,  was 
rejected  by  the  ratepayers  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  prepared  to  rate  themselves  for  libraries  above  the 
limit  already  in  operation.  In  my  opinion  no  better  course 
could  be  taken  to  hinder  the  adoption  of  the  Acts  in  new 
districts  than  to  provide  by  legislation  for  the  removal  of 
the  penny  limit,  or  to  give  to  library  authorities  the  power 
to  remove  it  should  they  so  desire.  Ratepayers,  upon  a 
proposal  to  adopt  the  Acts,  would  immediately  object  that 
there  was  no  knowing  to  what  extent  they  might  be  rated, 
while  they  have  a  certain  knowledge  that  the  general  rates 
do  not  decrease. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  in  Scotland  until  this  year 
neither  boroughs  nor  parishes  had  power  to  combine  or 
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amalgamate  for  library  purposes.  That  they  possessed  such 
yower  under  the  Public  Libraries  (Amendment)  Act,  1866, 
is  clear,  but  that  Act  was  repealed  by  the  Public  Libraries 
(Scotland)  Amendment  Act,  1867,  and  no  provision  for 
combination  or  amalgamation  was  made  in  the  Public 
Libraries  Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act,  1887.  This  is 
how  we  legislate  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
may  be  considered  a  trivial  point  and  unworthy  of  attention, 
but  its  importance  was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer 
of  the  sum  of  ,£10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
Library  for  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown,  a  free  site  being 
offered  by  Mr.  McKie  and  his  sister.  No  enactment  being 
in  existence  which  would  enable  these  places  to  co-operate, 
and  neither  being  willing  to  allow  the  other  to  proceed, 
except  upon  satisfactory  terms  of  partnership  from  the  out- 
set, the  legislature  had  to  be  invited  to  remove  the  difficulty, 
and  this  has  now  been  accomplished  by  the  Public  Libraries 
(Scotland)  Act,  1899.  This  Act  authorizes  the  combina- 
tion of  any  two  or  more  neighbouring  burghs  or  parishes 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  1887,  to  the  advantage  not 
only  of  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown,  but  of  the  public 
libfary  movement  in  Scotland  generally. 

Although  shorn  of  some  important  clauses  by  the  in- 
scrutable action  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Library 
Association's  Amending  Bill  which  passed  the  Lords  last 
session  contains  some  valuable  provisions.  If  passed  by 
Parliament  it  will  empower  library  authorities  to  make 
by-laws  with  penalties  for  their  infringement,  instead  of 
mere  "  regulations  "  to  which  no  penalty  can  be  attached. 
And,  again,  they  would  be  protected  from  any  action  for 
libel  contained  in  any  book  kept  on  their  shelves  until  the 
aggrieved  persons  have  successfully  proceeded  against  the 
author,  publisher,  or  bookseller.  The  powers  of  combina- 
tion and  amalgamation  also  would  be  enlarged,  since  it  pro- 
poses that  a  library  authority  of  any  district  may  agree  with 
a  library  authority  of  any  other  district  for  the  joint  use  of 
a  common  library.  The  clause  in  the  Bill  giving  county 
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councils  power  to  establish  libraries  in  rural  parishes  was  one 
among  those  objected  to  by  the  Local  Government  Board ; 
but  it  will  doubtless  be  raised  again  with  others  in  the 
Commons,  and  the  Association  should  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  get  it  passed. 

Another  clause  of  much  importance  must  also  be  re-intro- 
duced, namely,  that  of  exempting  libraries  and  museums 
from  rates  and  taxes.  The  Manchester  Library  Authority 
has  been,  and  deserves  to  be,  heartily  congratulated  for  the 
fight  it  made  on  this  question  and  the  success  which 
attended  its  efforts ;  but  the  action  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
in  several  small  places,  where  the  existence  of  a  book 
club  or  the  residence  of  a  caretaker  on  the  premises 
is  held  to  deprive  the  libraries  of  the  benefit  of  the 
decision  in  the  Manchester  case,  makes  it  imperative  that 
the  Association  should  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
assist  such  authorities,  who  have  quite  enough  to  do  with 
their  limited  rate  without  having  to  bear  the  costs  of  an 
action  at  law.  This  matter  doubtless  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  there  are  other  provisions  which  in  themselves  are 
perfectly  reasonable,  but  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  thinks  it  well  to  oppose. 

.  To  close  this  article  without  reference  to  the  important 
provisions  in  the  London  Government  Bill  which  relate  to 
libraries  would  be  inexcusable.  When  the  new  Act  comes 
into  operation,  as  it  doubtless  will  on  or  about  the  ist 
November,  1900,  the  new  Borough  Councils  will  be  the 
library  authorities,  and  where  the  Library  Acts  have  not 
already  been  adopted,  the  Borough  Councils,  and  not  the 
voters,  will  have  the  power  to  adopt  the  Acts. 

H.    W.    FOVARGUE. 


HOW     THINGS     ARE     DONE     IN     ONE 
AMERICAN    LIBRARY. 

I. 

THE  NEW  NOVEL  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 

jjOWADAYS  when  we  speak  of  literature 
we  mean  novels,"  says  one  of  the  leading 
critical  journals  of  America.  When  a 
librarian  is  asked  about  "  new  books,"  he 
may  safely  assume,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  that  the  inquirer  refers  to  new  novels. 
Prose  fiction  is  the  accepted  literary  art  form  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  not  only  affords  the  most  fascinating 
intellectual  entertainment,  but  it  is  also  the  most  efficient 
agency  for  insinuating  all  kinds  of  information  and  for 
directly  imparting  knowledge  of  manners  and  customs,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  of  human  nature  and  the  springs  of 
human  action.  It  is  also  the  most  available  and  effective 
medium  for  the  expression  and  advocacy  of  every  variety 
of  opinion  on  all  the  questions  of  the  day.  It  furnishes 
something  attractive  to  every  taste  and  every  mood,  to 
every  age  and  condition  of  life.  It  makes  you  laugh  or 
cry,  or  both  at  once,  or  suspends  all  but  the  unconscious 
functions  of  the  body  in  the  breathless  excitement  of  a 
situation.  There  is  no  child  who  does  not  enjoy  a  good 
story ;  and  the  man  or  woman  who  does  not  marks  a  case 
of  atrophy  or  arrested  development. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  about  75  per  cent,  of 
the  circulation  of  public  libraries  consists  of  prose  fiction. 
This  is  particularly  to  be  expected  in  a  country  like  the 
United  States,  where  long  hours  and  arduous  labour  use 
up  the  nervous  forces  and  leave,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
little  desire  or  capacity  for  anything  beyond  amusement. 
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Such,  however,  is  the  natural  human  solicitude  for  other 
people's  morals,  that  men  and  women  who  take  pride 
and  pleasure  in  knowing  all  the  new  novels  are  loud  and 
frequent  in  their  expressions  of  regret  at  the  large  per- 
centage of  fiction  read  in  public  libraries.  So  long  as  the 
objector  is  moved  solely  by  a  laudable  concern  for  the 
moral  welfare  of  his  fellows,  he  is  not  a  dangerous  person ; 
but  when  he  appears  as  an  argus-eyed  taxpayer  protesting 
against  the  use  of  public  money  for  the  purchase  of  story- 
books, he  must  be  hearkened  to — and  mollified.  It  would 
be  a  happy  disposition  of  difficulties  if  these  protestants 
could  be  set  to  fight  it  out  with  the  more  numerous 
"kickers,"  whose  constant  complaint  is  that  the  books 
they  want  (viz.,  the  latest  novels)  are  always  "  out."  An 
amusing  incident  to  this  arraying  of  opposing  forces  would 
be  the  puzzle  of  placing  the  man  who  on  Monday  objected 
to  the  waste  of  money  on  novels,  and  on  Wednesday 
wanted  to  know  why  more  copies  were  not  bought  of  a 
recent  novel  he  was  anxious  to  read.  Unfortunately,  the 
librarian  stands  between  and  receives  the  fire  of  both  sides. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  vexed  question  certain  general 
principles  should  be  laid  down  and  applied  to  its  settle- 
ment. 

i.  Prose  fiction  of  good  quality  is  literature,  and  just 
now  the  most  popular  and  prevailing  form  of  literature. 
More  even  than  the  drama  it  "shows  virtue  her  own 
feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure."  The  great  novels  and 
the  more  popular  of  minor  novels  are  presupposed.  It  is 
assumed  that  any  reference  to  the  character-creations  of 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  George  Eliot  and 
other  leading  novelists,  will  be  understood  by  all  persons 
of  the  least  pretension  to  cultivation.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  a  public  library,  both  as  a  popular  educator  and  as 
a  purveyor  of  elevating  entertainment,  to  supply  to  the 
public  the  works  of  the  best  and  the  better  novelists,  and 
to  supply  them  in  quantities  adequate  to  the  demand. 
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Applicants  for  "  Ivanhoe  "  or  "  Romola  "  or  "  David  Cop- 
perfield"  should  seldom  be  disappointed.  Failing  to  get 
one  of  these,  they  are  not  likely  to  call  for  a  better  novel, 
or  for  a  work  on  physics  or  the  differential  calculus.  They 
are  more  likely  to  take  the  first  novel  that  comes  to  hand, 
however  inferior.  The  better  novels,  then,  should  be  sup- 
plied in  unlimited  number.  If c<  Vanity  Fair  "  is  repeatedly 
reported  "  out,"  get  more  copies :  keep  on  buying  more  till 
it  is  nearly  always  "  in."  Better  have  in  circulation  one 
hundred  copies  each  of  "  The  Newcomes "  and  "  Les 
Miserables  "  than  ten  copies  of  each  of  these  works  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  volumes  of  a  number  of  inferior 
novels— or  any  other  books.  In  short,  a  public  library 
should  buy  as  many  copies  of  the  novels  of  good  quality 
and  perennial  popularity  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  demand.  If  the  demand  increases  with  the  supply,  so 
much  the  better.  There  is  no  better  book  than  a  first-class 
novel. 

2.  Conversely,  it  is  not  the  office  of  a  public  library  to 
meet  the  multitudinous  call  for  the  book  of  the  hour ;  any 
attempt  to  do  so  must  prove  futile  and  in  the  end  fatal. 
This  fact  is  recognized  by  library  managers,  and  no  such 
attempt  is  made.  But  card-holders  do  not  understand  the 
situation ;  and  every  librarian  and  every  assistant  who 
comes  in  contact  with  the  public  must  meet  numerous 
complaints  from  readers  who  vainly  call  again  and  again 
for  new  books  (chiefly  novels)  and  "  cannot  see  why  you 
do  not  get  more  copies." 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  to  satisfy,  in  some  measure,  the 
eager  desire  of  numerous  card-holders  for  the  book  that 
everyone  is  talking  or  hearing  about,  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library  has  for  years  maintained  a  distinct  department, 
called  the  "  Collection  of  Duplicates."  This  collection 
consists  chiefly  of  multiple  copies  of  new  popular  novels. 
Of  every  book  in  it  there  is  at  least  one  copy  in  the  regular 
collection.  It  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  collection  of 
duplicates.  A  volume  may  be  drawn  from  it  by  any 
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registered  card-holder  on  payment  of  five  cents  a  week. 
Single-issue  cards  are  sold  for  five  cents  (2^.),  cards  good 
for  five  books  for  twenty-five  cents ;  and  for  one  dollar  a 
card  is  furnished  which  entitles  the  holder  to  twenty-five 
volumes.  A  card-holder  may  draw  as  many  books  at  one 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

When  announcement  is  made  of  a  new  book  by  an 
author  of  established  popularity,  such  as  Mark  Twain  or 
Blackmore  or  Besant,  or  of  a  novel  by  a  new  author  with 
advance  notices  that  give  assurance  of  merit,  such  as 
"  No.  5,  John  Street,"  or  "  Forest  Lovers,"  two  copies 
are  ordered  for  the  regular  collection,  and  for  the  col- 
lection of  duplicates  as  many  as  we  feel  reasonably  sure 
will  "  go," — i.e.,  as  many  as  are  likely  to  keep  in  circu- 
lation until  they  have  approximately  paid  for  themselves. 
Sometimes  we  order  only  one  or  two  for  the  duplicate  col- 
lection :  in  other  cases  we  feel  safe  in  buying  ten  or  a  dozen 
at  the  outset.  If  these  all  go  out  immediately,  and  there 
is  still  an  eager  demand,  we  buy  more,  gauging  purchases 
by  the  probable  extent  and  duration  of  the  "run,"  and 
basing  our  judgment  on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  book,  on 
the  methods  of  advertising,  and  on  local  interest.  Perhaps 
I  can  best  explain  by  specific  illustrations. 

For  the  first  year  or  so  after  ft  Ben  Hur  "  appeared  two 
copies  in  the  regular  collection  were  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand.  After  a  while  religious  sentiment  began  to  find 
great  merit  in  it.  We  put  a  few  copies  in  the  collection 
of  duplicates,  then  a  few  more,  then  ten  more,  then  twenty 
more,  till  finally  we  reached  a  total  of  fifty.  These  for  a 
while  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  call.  Later,  many  idle 
copies  appeared  on  the  shelves ;  but  the  whole  lot  cost  the 
library  nothing. 

No  book  has  ever  had  a  greater  "run"  in  St.  Louis 
than  "  Trilby."  In  addition  to  the  general  influences 
three  of  the  largest  literary  clubs,  all  meeting  in  church 
guild  or  lecture  rooms,  gave  severally  an  evening  to 
criticism  and  discussion  of  the  novel.  Of  its  popular 
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qualities  we  had  knowledge  through  its  serial  publication. 
But  we  began  with  a  conservative  order  for  two  regulars 
and  four  duplicates.  From  time  to  time  the  number  was 
increased  till  the  total  reached  one  hundred,  six  regulars 
and  ninety-four  duplicates.  For  some  eight  or  ten  weeks 
none  of  these  ever  got  to  the  shelves,  being  absorbed  by 
the  *e  reserve  list "  as  soon  as  returned.  When  duplicate 
copies  began  to  stand  idle  on  the  shelves  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  regular  collection,  and  made  available  to 
card-holders  who  were  waiting  their  chances  for  one  of  the 
regular  copies.  The  ninety- four  "C.D.'s"  more  than  paid 
for  the  whole  hundred;  thousands  of  readers  were  sup- 
plied ;  and  we  had  enough  "  Trilbys  "  left  to  last,  it  would 
seem,  for  all  time  to  come. 

Just  now  the  favourites  here — and  I  suppose  throughout 
the  country — are  "David  Harum  "  and  "  Richard  Carvel." 
The  author  of  the  former  had  not  been  heard  of  before. 
Last  October  the  book  appeared  on  the  counter  of  a  local 
bookstore.  A  copy  was  ordered  on  approval.  A  glance 
through  it  showed  that  it  had  the  elements  of  popularity, 
and  another  "regular"  copy  was  bought.  A  few  days 
later,  favourable  reviews  having  in  the  meantime  caused 
some  call  for  it,  three  copies  were  placed  in  the  collection 
of  duplicates.  Since  then  the  number  has  been  gradually 
increased,  till  we  now  have  fifty  copies.  These  never 
reach  the  shelves,  the  "  reserve "  list  containing  about 
forty  names  for  "regulars"  and  ten  for  <c duplicates."  If 
this  continues  we  shall  add  twenty-five  copies  more.  We 
should  probably  have  done  so  before  this  if  a  very  limited 
book-fund  had  not  compelled  extreme  caution.  The 
author  of  "  Richard  Carvel "  had  already  achieved  a  succes 
d'estime  and  was  a  St.  Louis  boy.  But  we  were  in  shoal 
water,  and  our  first  order  was  for  only  one  regular  and  two 
duplicates.  A  member  of  the  staff  hurried  through  the 
book,  and  a  few  more  copies  were  immediately  ordered. 
Favourable  reviews  created  a  demand,  and  additional 
copies  were  purchased.  We  now  have  twenty-five,  all  of 
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which  are  bespoken  a  week  ahead.  August  is  not  the 
reading  time  of  year,  and  we  shall  probably  double  the 
number  in  the  autumn. 

Popular  magazines  may  be  classed  with  new  novels  as 
reading  matter  for  which  there  is  an  active  demand  for  a 
limited  period.  We  meet  this  call  by  placing  in  the  col- 
lection of  duplicates  a  varying  number  of  copies,  depend- 
ing on  the  popularity  of  the  respective  publications.  Of 
"  Century  "  and  "  Harper,"  for  example,  we  take  twenty- 
six  copies,  two  for  the  reading-room  and  twenty-four  for 
the  collection  of  duplicates.  Of  less  popular  periodicals, 
such  as  "  The  Atlantic,"  we  take  one  for  the  reading- 
room  and  one  for  the  collection  of  duplicates.  Frequent 
call  for  a  circulating  copy  of  a  magazine  results  in  the 
addition  of  one  or  more  copies  to  the  collection  of  dupli- 
cates. Magazines  are  issued  at  the  same  rates  as  novels. 
The  more  popular  pay  for  themselves  and  make  up  any 
deficit  on  the  others.  The  surplus  copies  beyond  what 
we  want  to  preserve  (we  bind  six  copies  of  "Century" 
and  "Harper")  we  sell  at  a  reduced  price  as  soon  as  a 
later  number  appears. 

Occasionally  we  have  recourse  to  this  department  to 
supply  an  eager,  but  temporary,  demand  for  new  books 
other  than  novels,  such,  for  example,  as  Mark  Twain's 
"  Following  the  Equator,"  Nansen's  "  Farthest  North," 
and  Nordau's  "  Degeneracy."  Sometimes  we  accommo- 
date clubs  by  placing  in  the  collection  of  duplicates  two  or 
three  or  half-a-dozen  extra  copies  of  some  standard  work 
they  are  studying.  These  volumes  partially  pay  for  them- 
selves ;  they  aid  in  the  educational  work  of  the  library  ; 
and  they  are  ready  for  any  sudden  demand  from  another 
club  taking  up  the  same  topic.  Some  years  ago  our  public 
school  teachers  were  directed  to  use  Rhind's  "  Vegetable 
Kingdom  "  in  preparation  of  their  lessons  in  botany.  The 
book  was  too  expensive  for  the  teachers  to  purchase  indi- 
vidually ;  and  the  library  was  not  justified  in  buying  so 
many  more  copies  of  a  high-priced  book  than  were  neces- 
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sary  to  supply  the  normal  demand.  The  extra  volumes 
were  placed  in  the  collection  of  duplicates :  for  ten  cents 
each  teacher  had  the  use  of  the  book  for  two  weeks:  the 
net  expense  to  the  library  was  small ;  and  it  obtained  at 
about  one-fourth  price  enough  copies  of  a  standard  work 
to  last  for  years.  After  two  or  three  years,  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  special  demand  for  the  book,  a  number  of 
copies  were  sold,  and  most  of  the  balance  were  transferred 
to  the  regular  collection.  We  thus  had  eight  or  ten  copies 
of  this  valuable  work  for  about  the  cost  of  two,  besides 
having,  for  several  years,  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  a 
considerable  body  of  teachers.  An  active  Shakespeare 
cult  that  flourished  in  St.  Louis  for  a  number  of  years, 
which  fructified  in  C{  A  System  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas  " 
by  one  of  the  leaders,  created  a  demand  for  another  ex- 
pensive work,  Gervinus's  "  Commentaries."  This  was 
met  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  result.  But  these 
are  exceptional  and  subordinate  uses  :  the  chief  and  con- 
stant service  of  this  collection  is  to  meet,  without  expense 
to  the  library,  the  clamorous,  but  temporary,  demand  for 
successive  popular  favourites. 

Does  it  work  ?  Does  it  accomplish  the  object  ?  Does 
it  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  public  ? — Yes,  it  works. 
In  great  measure  it  accomplishes  its  purpose.  But  it  does 
not  give  entire  satisfaction.  Was  anything  ever  devised 
that  did  give  entire  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  people 
whose  selfish  interests  were  concerned  ?  It  is  as  satisfactory 
a  solution  as  may  be  expected  to  a  problem  that  contains 
the  human  factor.  It  disarms  the  objecting  ratepayer ;  it 
furnishes  the  latest  novel  with  reasonable  promptness  to 
everyone  whose  desire  to  read  it  reaches  the  degree  of  "  tup- 
pence-ha'penny " ;  and  it  benefits  even  those  who  do  not 
use  it  by  greatly  lessening  the  number  of  competitors  for 
the  regular  copies.  To  refer  again  to  "  Trilby  ''  for  an 
illustration.  If  we  had  not  had  this  special  collection  we 
could  not  have  increased  the  number  of  regular  copies 
much— certainly  not  beyond  ten.  In  the  course  of  ten 
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weeks  the  "  C.D. "  copies  were  read  by  over  a  thousand 
persons — probably  fifteen  hundred — who  would  otherwise 
have  been  competitors  for  the  six  or  the  ten  "  regulars." 
And  just  think  of  the  friction  thus  avoided,  of  the  verbal 
collisions  warded  off  by  these  ninety-four  buffers  !  Con- 
sider the  saving  of  the  sickness  that  comes  of  hope  de- 
ferred, and  the  possible  profanity  prevented ! 

The  "  collection  of  duplicates "  does  not  grow.  As 
soon  as  the  "  run  "  on  a  book  is  over  the  extra  copies  are 
transferred  to  the  main  library.  It  is  thus  a  constantly 
changing  collection.  The  only  permanent  feature  consists 
of  certain  fine  sets  of  standard  novelists,  Dickens,  Thacke- 
ray, Bulwer,  Dumas,  Hugo,  and  Scott.  Though  picked 
up  at  auction  sales  at  half-price  or  less,  these  editions 
would  not  have  been  bought  for  the  regular  collection. 
In  this  special  department  they  perform  a  useful  function 
as  a  reserve  to  supply  a  pressing  want  or  to  gratify  a  fas- 
tidious taste  that  gladly  pays  five  cents  for  a  clean  volume 
with  large  type,  fine  paper,  and  good  illustrations.  These 
books  in  time  pay  for  themselves :  it  is  only  on  that  basis 
that  they  are  in  the  library  at  all :  they  perform  a  useful 
service  to  a  few  without  in  the  least  infringing  on  the 
equal  rights  of  the  general  public.  Indeed,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  new  books,  they  lessen,  to  the  extent  of  their  use, 
the  demand  for  the  copies  in  the  main  collection. 

This  department  was  established  for  the  purpose  above 
set  forth,  not,  of  course,  with  any  view  to  profit.  It  does, 
however,  yield  a  net  profit  of  ^40  to  £60  a  year.  This  is 
added  to  the  general  book-fund ;  and  thus  again  the  col- 
lection of  duplicates  inures  to  the  benefit  even  of  those 
who  do  not  use  it.  When  the  plan  was  adopted  this  was 
a  subscription  library :  it  has  worked  equally  well  since 
the  library  was  made  free.  It  offers  a  special  accommoda- 
tion to  those  willing  to  pay  for  it  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  interfering  with  the  equal  rights  of  card-holders 
who  do  not  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  it 
offers.  Indeed,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  benefits  even 
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those  who  may  condemn  the  plan.  It  is  voluntary  co- 
operation grafted  on  the  trunk  of  a  rate-supported  institu- 
tion, which  represents  the  enforced  co-operation  of  all  the 
citizens,  those  who  use  the  institution  and  those  who  do 
not ;  and  in  the  same  manner  it  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
all. 

The  plan  was  adopted  some  years  ago  by  the  Mercantile 
Library  of  this  city,  and  is  about  to  be  tried  by  another  of 
the  large  public  libraries  of  the  country. 

FREDERICK.  M.  CRUNDEN. 
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HE  appointment  of  a  librarian  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  succeed  the  pre- 
vious incumbent,  John  Russell  Young, 
who  died  January  I7th,  1899,  has  over- 
shadowed every  other  recent  event  in  the 
American  library  world.  Appointments 
to  this  position  are  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  require  also  confirmation  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  Library  of  Congress,  although  nominally  for 
the  use  of  our  legislative  body  while  in  session  at  Wash- 
ington, is  in  a  real  sense  the  National  Library.  That  it 
should  more  perfectly  accomplish  its  function  as  the 
National  Library  is  of  exceeding  importance  to  library 
interests  throughout  the  country.  Recognizing  this  library 
as  having  naturally  relations  of  special  helpfulness  to  all 
American  libraries,  albeit  the  ideal  is  as  yet  unrealized,  the 
American  Library  Association,  through  its  executive  board 
and  council,  took  active  steps  to  influence  the  appoint- 
ment. The  following  memorial  was  forwarded  to  President 
McKinley  by  the  president  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  William  C.  Lane,  librarian  of  Harvard 
University  : 
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C(  To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

tf  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  council  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  respectfully  represent  the 
importance  of  appointing  as  librarian  of  Congress  a  man 
whose  ability  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  a  large  library 
has  already  been  demonstrated  by  successful  library  ad- 
ministration. 

*'  We  recognize  as  essential  qualifications  for  this  posi- 
tion sound  judgment,  a  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs, 
tact,  firmness  and  energy,  but  above  all  administrative 
ability  ;  and  we  hold  that  the  possession  of  these  qualities, 
as  applied  to  the  management  of  a  library,  is  best  attested 
by  actual  experience  in  library  work.  We  therefore  believe 
that  in  any  large  library,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
foremost  library  in  the  country,  now  on  the  threshold  of  a 
period  of  new  development,  the  appointment  of  an  untried 
man  is  a  hazardous  experiment,  not  to  be  thought  of  if  a 
competent  expert  can  be  secured." 

Meanwhile  counter  influences  were  at  work.  Political 
hangers-on,  possessing  neither  experience,  training,  nor 
qualifications,  were  willing  to  serve  their  country  for  the 
consideration  of  5,000  dollars  a  year,  and  to  distribute  the 
library  patronage.  Other  candidates,  worthy  in  all  ways 
save  library  experience,  and  with  political  backing,  secured 
prominent  mention,  and  one  of  them,  the  Hon.  Samuel 
J.  Barrows,  was  nominated  by  the  President,  but  the 
Senate  failed  to  confirm  him.  After  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  the  President  appointed  Herbert  Putnam,  libra- 
rian of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  which  will  convene  in  December,  is  still  necessary, 
but  that  is  considered  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  Mr. 
Putnam  has  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office.  This  ap- 
pointment, which  aroused  public  interest  to  an  unusual 
degree,  was  favourably,  even  enthusiastically,  received  by 
the  general  public. 

Mr.  Putnam  belongs  to  a  family  long  identified  in  this 
country  with  publishing  interests.  He  has  the  happy 
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combination  of  scholarly  and  business  instincts,  the  genius 
for  administration,  and  the  power  of  controlling  and  lead- 
ing men  which,  united,  make  up  the  ideal  librarian. 

The  following  resolution,  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  May,  1899,  expresses 
library  sentiment : 

"  Voted,  That  the  American  Library  Association  desires 
to  record  its  appreciation  of  the  principle  recognized  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  selection  of  a 
librarian  of  Congress ;  that  fitness,  training,  and  experi- 
ence should  determine  the  choice  of  those  charged  with 
the  administration  of  libraries." 

In  the  present  stage  of  library  development  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  principle  in  the  appointment  of  a  librarian  of 
Congress,  after  public  attention  had  been  focussed  on  the 
matter  for  two  months,  is  of  a  significance  hardly  possible 
to  over-estimate. 

The  question  of  expert  service  is  becoming  a  vital  ques- 
tion in  the  library  field  as  well  as  in  many  others.  Politics 
play  no  inconsiderable  part  in  library  appointments  in  this 
country,  especially  in  the  western  states.  State  libraries 
suffer  more  directly  from  political  interference  than  any 
other  type  of  library.  But  city  libraries  under  public 
control,  although  often  beginning  their  career  entirely  un- 
molested by  the  politicians,  after  reaching  a  fair  degree  of 
development  through  the  public-spirited  services  of  trustees 
and  competent  librarians,  attract  the  attention  of  the  place- 
hunters,  and  in  the  struggle  ensuing  frequently  succumb 
for  a  time  to  )the  spoils  system.  The  protection  of  a 
library  is  secured  by  so  fitting  itself  into  the  needs  of  the 
community  as  to  create  an  overpowering  public  sentiment 
which  will  defend  it  if  threatened. 

An  appeal  to  local  pride  is  often  made  in  opposition  to 
appointments  from  outside  the  city.  This  cause  operates 
against  expert  service  more  powerfully  than  politics.  It 
is  very  easy  for  a  city  newspaper  to  make  it  appear  ridi- 
culous for  the  trustees  of  a  public  library  to  seek  outside 
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the  city  limits  a  person  competent  to  conduct  an  institu- 
tion of  the  city.  City  money  should  go  to  our  citizens  is 
the  principle  enunciated.  Very  few  citizens,  even  the  most 
intelligent  and  public-spirited,  can  see  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument,  because  they  do  not  realize  the  professional  char- 
acter of  librarianship  until  a  library  in  their  midst  has 
furnished  an  object-lesson  in  the  superior  efficiency  of  a 
library  under  professional  direction. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  University, 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  educational  leaders  in  the 
country,  states  the  case  well  :  "  Confidence  in  experts, 
and  willingness  to  employ  them  and  abide  by  their  de- 
cisions, are  among  the  best  signs  of  intelligence  in  an 
educated  individual  or  an  educated  community  ;  and  in 
any  democracy  which  is  to  thrive,  this  respect  and  con- 
fidence must  be  felt  strongly  by  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation." 

The  argument  for  expert  service  in  all  the  important 
positions  of  the  library  is  that  the  high  ideal  which  modern 
librarians  have  worked  out  can  only  be  realized  by  the 
librarian  who  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications  and  a 
fine  insight  into  the  intricate  problems  of  the  library,  and 
is  backed  by  an  intelligent  corps  of  assistants  capable  of 
fulfilling  his  requirements.  The  struggle  for  librarianship, 
as  one  of  the  professions,  is  still  keen,  but  its  outcome  is 
certain,  because  a  library  under  expert  leadership  develops 
an  efficiency  not  attained  by  holding  to  the  policy  advocated 
by  the  local  newspaper.  The  citizens  themselves  will 
finally  put  their  own  interests  first  and  demand  librarians 
rather  than  politicians. 

The  twenty-first  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Library  Association  held  its  session  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
May  9th  to  I2th.  The  most  important  business  was  the 
revision  of  the  constitution,  which  consisted  mainly  in  an 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  council. 

A  session  on  open  shelves  was  the  feature  of  the  con- 
ference. There  was  not  enough  diversity  of  opinion  to 
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cause  excitement,  but  the  very  marked  change  of  sentiment 
since  the  policy  was  first  advocated  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  unusual  interest  displayed,  made  it  a  notable  occasion. 
The  keynote  of  the  discussion  was  given  in  the  opening 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brett,  librarian  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library,  probably  the  first  large  library  to  adopt  free 
access :  "  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  take  the  position  that 
no  argument  for  open  shelves  is  necessary — that  the  burden 
of  proof  rests  with  those  who  would  restrict." 

There  was  practical  unanimity  in  favour  of  the  open- 
shelf  policy,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  being  as  to  the 
methods  of  applying  it.  Some  would  give  the  public 
access  to  a  large  body  of  selected  books  and  admit  only 
scholars  to  the  stack,  claiming  that  the  average  reader  gains 
greater  pleasure  and  profit  by  examining  a  careful  selection 
of  books.  Others  would  give  unrestricted  access  to  all  the 
books  in  all  types  of  libraries.  The  stack  system  has  been 
generally  adopted  for  large  and  small  libraries  built  in  this 
country  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  this  system  hinders 
many  institutions  from  trying  the  experiment  of  free 
access. 

Clearly,  access  to  shelves  is  advocated  by  the  majority  of 
American  librarians  because  it  is  believed  that  this  plan  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  library  to  the  people  using  it,  and 
makes  it  more  likely  to  be  used  by  the  entire  community. 
The  people  like  the  plan  because  it  makes  it  easier  for  them 
to  find  what  they  want,  and  because  it  gives  them  the  same 
feeling  of  ownership  and  delight  which  a  man  has  in  his  own 
private  library.  The  change  from  closed  to  open  shelves 
is  sure  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the 
library.  It  is  also  found  that  this  plan  diminishes  the  cost 
of  administration.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  an  increased 
number  of  books  are  lost  and  that  the  cost  of  rearranging 
the  books  on  the  shelves  is  greater,  this  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  of  service  in  bringing 
books  from  the  shelves.  In  other  words,  the  open-shelf 
system  is  actually  cheaper  than  the  closed. 
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This  seems  to  me  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  statement  of 
actual  conditions  and  opinion,  not  an  individual  judgment. 
I  am  well  aware  that  English  sentiment  and  experience  in 
this  line  is  quite  different  from  our  own.  The  reason  for 
this  diversity  would  be  an  interesting  investigation  for 
students  of  comparative  library  science  and  of  human 
nature. 

SALOME  CUTLER  FAIRCHILD. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY,  LITERARY  HISTORY,  AND  COLLECTING. 

ilTH  the  approach  of  winter  book-sales 
begin  again,  and  by  a  new  and  convenient 
arrangement  Mr.  Slater  brought  out  his 
annual  volume  of  "  Book- Prices  Current " 
just  in  time  to  enable  collectors  to  review 
last  season's  doings  before  its  successor 
began.  As  usual,  Mr.  Slater's  preface  notes  some  points 
of  interest,  more  especially  the  rapid  rise  in  the  average 
prices  per  lot  of  the  books  sold,  and  the  special  apprecia- 
tion of  books  from  the  Kelmscott  Press  and  the  earlier 
works  of  Stevenson  and  Kipling.  As  regards  average 
price,  in  1892-3,  the  sale  of  49,671  lots  realized  £66,470, 
or  £i  6s.  "jd.  apiece;  in  1898-9  the  price  obtained  for 
36,728  lots  was  no  less  than  £109,141,  or  £2  iys.  $d. 
each  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  average  has  risen  every  year 
since  1892,  without  a  single  relapse,  shows  that  the  advance 
is  not  accidental,  nor  due  to  one  or  two  exceptional  sales. 

That  the  Kelmscott  Press  books  and  those  of  Stevenson 
and  Kipling  have  borne  their  share  in  this  advance  is 
undeniable.  Last  season  Kipling's  school  magazine  sold 

1  Articles  on  different  subjefts  will  appear  in  each  number  under 
this  heading. 
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for  £101,  the  leaflet  edition  of  Stevenson's  <c  Kidnapped  " 
for  £30,  the  Sydney  edition  of  "  Father  Damien  "  for  £41, 
the  "Story  of  a  Lie"  for  £30  IO.T.,  while  the  "Moral 
Emblems  "  (both  series  with  advertisements)  fetched  the 
same  sum,  u  Not  I"  £22,  and  "Rob  and  Ben"  £16  $s., 
all  of  these  latter  books  being  mere  toys. 

As  for  the  Kelmscott  Press  books,  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  coming  under  the  hammer  has  hitherto 
quickened  rather  than  retarded  their  advance.  Even  on  a 
comparison  of  the  prices  of  months  so  close  together  as 
February  and  July,  we  find  "  The  Glittering  Plain  "  rising 
from  £25  IQS.  to  £28,  the  Keats  from  £19  19^.  to  £27, 
the  Herrick  from  j£n  to  £20,  Chaucer  from  ^44  to 
£58  ios.y  "The  Earthly  Paradise"  from  £18  IQJ.  to 
£24  ioj.,  and  the  u  Jason"  from^S  i$s.  to  £14.  The 
volumes  less  sought  after  fluctuate  a  little  up  and  down, 
but  their  prices  on  the  whole  maintain  their  steady  advance, 
the  "  Guenevere,"  for  instance,  fetching  exactly  the  same 
sum  (£7  5-r.)  at  each  of  the  three  chief  Kelmscott  sales  of 
the  spring  and  summer.  Taken  all  round  a  complete  set 
must  now  be  worth  quite  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.1 

The  reason  of  these  advances  is  not  far  to  seek.  Col- 
lectors, though  people  who  wish  to  sell  cropped  and 
crumpled  copies  of  Geneva  Bibles  or  the  commonest 
Elzevirs  will  never  believe  it,  are  not  fools,  and  nowadays 
English  and  American  buyers  have  settled  down  into  a 
steady  preference  for  two  classes  of  books:  those  that 
are  beautiful  to  look  at  and  those  that  they  can  read. 
Books  of  interest  only  for  the  history  of  printing  barely 
keep  their  prices,  but  old  books  in  readable  English 
have  advanced  quite  as  rapidly  as  modern  ones ;  witness 

1  The  high  prices  of  the  summer  have  tempted  holders  of  Kelms- 
cott books,  and  the  sale  catalogues  which  have  come  in  since  this 
was  written  show  that  there  is  some  danger  of  the  market  being 
flooded.  If  prices  temporarily  decline  there  will  be  no  cause  for 
wonder. 
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the  £510  paid  for  the  imperfect  copy  of  "The  Trouble- 
some reigne  of  John"  (1591),  and  the  £410  for  the 
scrubby  vellum  copy  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  "  Helyas." 
When  we  find  that  the  unique  manuscript  of  the  York 
Plays  sold  for  only  £121,  these  prices  seem  merely  ca- 
pricious, but  the  York  Plays  are  in  a  difficult  writing  and 
a  difficult  dialect,  and  "  collectors  "  do  not  care  to  buy 
books  in  which  an  inquisitive  friend  may  defy  them  to  read 
or  expound  a  given  passage.  Had  the  plays  had  illumina- 
tions the  case  would  have  been  very  different. 


Students  with  old-fashioned  tastes  are  rejoicing  now 
that,  by  the  opening  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  the 
Spencer  books,  with  Mrs.  Rylands'  additions  to  them, 
are  at  last  accessible.  The  books  exhibited  on  the  opening 
day  made  a  splendid  show  in  all  the  spotlessness  which 
results  from  careful  selection  and  half  a  century  of  private 
ownership.  The  two"  most  interesting  cases  were  those 
that  contained  the  block-books  (and  with  them  the  famous 
"S.  Christopher")  and  the  English  "uniques."  As  the 
exhibition  was  only  hastily  organized  and  may  not  be  con- 
tinued in  its  present  form,  it  seems  worth  while  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  contents  of  the  English  case  : 

Caxfons :  Death-Bed  Prayers  [1483];  Blanchardyn  and 
Eglantine  [1489]  ;  The  Four  Sons  of  Aymon  [1489]. 

Machlinia :  Treatise  on  the  Pestilence  [1486];  the 
two  other  copies  known  of  this  work  in  each  case 
represent  another  edition. 

Wynkyn  de  Worde:  Morte  d' Arthur  [1498];  Ars 
Moriendi  [1498]  ;  Psalterium  Latinum  [1499]  '-> 
Erasmus's  Familiarium  Colloquiorum  Formule 
[1520]  ;  Lily's  De  Octo  Orationis  Partium  Con- 
structione  [1531]. 

Pynson:  Directorium  Sacerdotum  [1498];  J.  de  Gar- 
landia's  Liber  Synonymorum  [1500];  Breviarium 
ad  usum  Sarum  [1507]. 
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Notary  :  Of  Evil  Tongues  [1510]. 

Pepwell :  Modus  Tenendi  Curia  Baronis  [1521]. 

Gerard  Wandsforth,  York :    Expositio  Hymnorum  et 

Sequentiarum  [1507]. 

John  Gachet,  Hereford:  Ortus  Vocabulorum  [1517]. 
Nicole  Mar c ant :  Parvula  [1500]. 

Truly  a  very  interesting  "  nosegay,"  as  Dibdin  would 
have  called  it;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
regulations  for  the  use  of  the  new  library  are  sufficiently 
strict  to  ensure  the  books  being  used  only  by  those  likely 
to  value  them. 

Another  exhibition  which  will  still  be  open  when  this 
number  of  u  The  Library "  is  published  is  that  of  the 
Morris  collection  and  specimens  of  fine  printing  and  illu- 
mination in  the  "  Arts  and  Crafts  "  at  the  New  Gallery. 
The  Morris  collection  is  exceptionally  fine,  and  the  other 
work,  though  marred  occasionally  by  eccentricities,  is  full 
of  promise  for  the  maintenance  of  the  high  place  which 
British  printing  now  holds  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  countries.  As  we  write,  news  comes  of  the  establish- 
ment of  yet  another  press  for  artistic  printing,  and  one 
that  is  likely  to  be  the  truest  successor  to  that  of  Morris 
himself. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  Society 
Mr.  Cyril  Davenport  is  reading  a  paper  on  "Leathers 
used  in  Bookbinding " ;  December  brings  the  Annual 
Meeting;  the  programme  for  the  rest  of  the  session  in- 
cludes papers  by  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson  ("  English 
Handwriting,"  Part  2),  Mr.  Faber  ("Printing  in  Sicily"), 
Mr.  Proctor  ("  The  Earliest  Greek  Types  "),  Mr.  Welsh 
("The  Sir  Thomas  More  Collection  at  the  Guildhall"), 
and  Professor  Ferguson  (Reisch's  "  Margarita  Philo- 
sophica").  The  Society  continues  to  be  eminently  pro- 
sperous, and  its  roll  of  members  is  always  full,  though 
no  enthusiast  has  as  yet  proposed  a  motion  similar  to  that 
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of  which  notice  has  been  given  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society,  which  would 
practically  make  membership  hereditary  from  father  to 
son ! 


The  subjoined  list  of  books  germane  to  our  subjects  is 
probably  not  complete,  Mr.  Gosse's  "  Life  of  Donne  " 
and  Dr.  James's  account  of  the  manuscripts  at  Peterhouse 
being  intentionally  omitted  in  order  that  justice  may  be 
done  to  them  when  they  have  been  read.  The  only  merit 
that  can  be  claimed  for  the  brief  notes  is  that  they  are 
written  at  first-hand.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  the 
books  mentioned  have  been  published  in  London  and 
during  the  present  year. 


MANUSCRIPTS. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  :  miniatures,  bor- 
ders, and  initials  reproduced  in 
gold  and  colours,  with  descriptive 
text  by  George  F.  Warner,  M.A. 
First  series.  15  plates.  Printed 
by  order  of  the  Trustees.  Folio. 
Sos. 

The  majority  of  the  plates  in  this  "  first 
series"  are  chosen  from  English  and  French 
manuscripts  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  the  reproductions  by 
Mr.  Griggs  being  certainly  an  advance  on 
any  previous  attempts  to  reproduce  illumina- 
tions by  chromolithography.  Mr.  Warner's 
descriptions  give  a  complete  account  of 
each  of  the  manuscripts  illustrated.  As 
was  the  case  with  the  "  Sforza  Book  of 
Hours,"  all  the  copies  of  the  portfolio  were 
subscribed  for  on  publication,  and  it  is  now 
out  of  print. 

Thirty-two  Miniatures  from  the 
Book  of  Hours  of  Joan  II.,  Queen 
of  Navarre  ;  a  manuscript  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Presented  to 
the  members  of  the  Roxburghe 
Club  by  Henry  Yates  Thompson. 


The  Chiswick  Press, 
sold. 


410.     Not 


This  Book  of  Hours  of  Joan  II.  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Yates  Thompson 
by  his  purchase  of  the  "Appendix"  to 
the  famous  Ashburnham  Colleftion.  In 
1621  it  was  in  the  library  of  the  Cordelieres 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marcel,  and  then 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  described 
by  no  less  a  scholar  than  Fabri  de  Peiresc. 
Mr.  Thompson's  researches  connect  it  with 
three  other  manuscripts,  all  famous :  the 
Belleville  Breviary,  and  the  "  Petites "  and 
"Grandes  Heures"  of  the  Due  de  Berri. 
The  miniatures  are  well  reproduced  by 
photogravure,  and  the  bpok  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  literature  of  French  illumin- 
ated manuscripts. 

The  Sources  of  Archbishop 
Parker's  Collection  of  MSS.  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, with  a  reprint  of  the 
catalogue  of  Thomas  Markaunt's 
library.  By  Montague  Rhodes 
James,  Litt.D.  Cambridge,  printed 
for  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society.  8vo.  $s. 

Out  of  about  three  hundred  and  eighty 
vellum  manuscripts  in  the  Parker  Collec- 
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tion,  Dr.  James  is  able  to  offer  notes  as  to 
the  origin  of  nearly  two  hundred,  of  which 
forty-seven  are  traced  to  the  library  of 
Christ  Church  Priory,  Canterbury,  and 
twenty-six  to  that  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey. 
Among  the  books  identified  one  belonged  to 
Thomas  a  Becket  and  another  to  Stephen 
Langton.  Dr.  James  pleads  strongly  that 
"everyone  of  the  older  collections  of  manu- 
scripts in  England  ought  to  be  analyzed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  provenance  of  its 
component  parts,"  and  has  set  a  brilliant 
example  of  how  it  should  be  done. 

Elements  de  Paleographie.  Par 
le  Chanoine  Reusens.  Louvain, 
chez  1'Auteur.  8vo.  25  francs. 

A  painstaking  treatise  on  palaeography, 
valuable,  if  only  for  its  numerous  plates, 
many  of  which,  however,  are  copied  from 
those  published  by  the  Palaeographical 
Society,  while  some  of  the  smaller  ex- 
amples in  the  text  come  from  Sir  E.  M. 
Thompson's  "  Handbook  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Palzography."  But  the  fact  that 
the  book  is  already  out  of  print  proves  how 
greatly  a  volume  of  this  size  and  price  was 
needed. 

British  Museum.  A  Guide  to 
the  manuscripts,  autographs,  char- 
ters, seals,  illuminations  and  bind- 
ings exhibited  in  the  Department 
of  Manuscripts  and  in  the  Gren- 
ville  Library.  With  20  plates. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees. 
8vo.  6d. 

The  departmental  guide  to  the  manu- 
scripts exhibited  at  the  British  Museum 
has  always  been  an  interesting  little  pamph- 
let, in  virtue  of  its  well-chosen  extracts  from 
autograph  letters  and  from  the  manuscripts 
illustrative  of  English  history.  In  this  new 
edition  it  is  for  the  first  time  illustrated, 
the  twenty  plates,  executed  as  well  as  the 
cheap  process  employed  permits,  showing 
letters  of  Cromwell,  Washington,  Nelson, 
and  Gordon,  the  Articles  of  Magna  Charta, 
Lady  Jane  Grey's  Prayer  Book  with  her 
inscriptions  in  it,  the  entries  in  Milton's 
family  Bible,  and  several  pages  from  manu- 
scripts ranging  from  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus  and  the  newly-found  Bacchylides  to 
specimens  of  illuminations  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 


PRINTED  BOOKS. 

Resena  historica  en  forma  de 
diccionario  de  las  Imprentas  que 
han  existido  en  Valencia  desde  la 
introduccion  del  arte  tipografico 
en  Espafia  hasta  el  ano  1868. 
Con  noticias  bio-bibliograficas  de 
los  principales  impresores.  Por 
Jose  Enrique  Serrano  y  Morales. 
Valencia,  imprenta  de  F.  Dome 
nech,  1898-9.  8vo.  20  pesetas. 

With  the  materials  at  his  disposal  Don 
Serrano  y  Morales  might  have  written  a 
connected  history  of  printing  in  Valencia. 
In  the  form  he  has  given  it,  his  book  wiJ. 
only  be  used  as  a  work  of  reference,  but  it 
is  full  of  information,  and  the  articles  on 
the  earlier  printers  are  illustrated  with  very 
useful  facsimiles. 

Three  Hundred  Notable  Books 
added  to  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  under  the  Keepership 
of  Richard  Garnett,  1890-1899. 
Printed  by  T.  and  A.  Constable 
for  the  editors  and  subscribers. 
March,  1899.  410.  Not  sold. 

Edited  by  the  author  of  these  notes  and 
Mr.  Robert  Proctor,  and  presented  to  Dr. 
Garnett  on  the  day  of  his  retirement.  Al- 
though very  hastily  compiled,  the  list, 
being  put  together  from  Dr.  Garnett's  own 
annual  reports,  represents,  not  unfaithfully, 
the  great  wealth  of  books  which,  by  his 
judgment  and  good  fortune,  were  added  to 
the  library  during  his  tenure  of  office,  the 
old  English  and  Spanish  additions  being 
especially  notable.  A  review  of  this  book 
in  the  "  New  York  Times  "  elicited  the 
following  week  (Saturday,  August  26th)  an 
interesting  list  of  three  hundred  books 
added  to  the  New  York  Public  Library 
(Lenox  and  Astor  branches)  since  1870. 
This;  deserves  reprinting  in  a  more  per- 
manent form. 

An  Index  to  the  Early  Printed 
Books  in  the  British  Museum  : 
from  the  invention  of  printing  to 
the  year  M.D.  With  notes  of  those 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  By 
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Robert  Proftor.  Fourth  seftion. 
Registers.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 
8vo.  i6s.  net. 

This  final  instalment  of  Mr.  Pro&or's 
"  Index  "  to  the  "  incunabula "  at  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  consists 
of  five  "  registers  "  or  alphabetical  lists, 
which  would  probably  have  been  called 
"  indexes "  if  the  word  had  not  already 
occurred  in  the  title  of  the  book  itself. 
They  give  respectively  (i.)  reference  to 
towns  in  which  printing  was  carried  on, 
.printers,  and  publishers  j  (ii.)  author-list  of 
books  in  the  order  of  Main's  "  Reper- 
torium"}  (iii.)  a  similar  list  of  books 
printed  in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  order 
of  Campbell's  "  Annales  "  ;  (iv.)  books  not 
in  Hain  ;  (v.)  books  printed  in  England. 
Of  each  list  it  may  be  said  that  it  gives  a 
maximum  of  information  in  a  minimum  of 
space,  a  characteristic  of  all  Mr.  Proctor's 
work. 

A  Defence  of  the  Revival  of 
Printing.  By  Charles  Ricketts. 
Printed  at  the  Ballantyne  Press. 
Decorated  by  Charles  Ricketts, 
Sold  by  Hacon  and  Ricketts. 
1899.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

The  revival  of  printing  is  hardly  in  need 
of  a  defender,  and  Mr.  Ricketts'  "  defence  " 
is  indeed  chiefly  directed  against  certain 
criticisms  on  his  own  share  in  it.  In- 
cidentally, however,  he  makes  some  excel- 
lent observations  on  the  lines  on  which  all 
sound  printing  and  type-cutting  must  pro- 
ceed, and  his  pamphlet  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  the  "  Vale"  books. 

LITERARY  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Etienne  Dolet,  the  Martyr  of 
the  Renaissance,  1508-1546:  a 
biography  by  Richard  Copley 
Christie.  New  edition,  revised 
and  corrected.  Macmillan  and 
Co.  Small  410. 

After  nineteen  years,  Mr.  Christie  has 
issued  this  revised  edition  of  the  biography 
by  which  Etienne  Dolet  was  rescued  from 
the  obscurity  into  which  his  name  had  been 
allowed  to  sink.  Mr.  Christie's  passion 


for  accuracy  made  his  first  edition  so  nearly 
flawless  that  the  changes  now  introduced  are 
of  less  importance  than  would  be  the  case  in 
most  works  revised  after  so  long  an  in- 
terval. But  a  new  document  concerning 
Dolet's  printing  partnership  is  now  printed 
as  an  appendix,  and  some  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  bibliography. 

Johnson  Club  Papers.  By 
Various  Hands. ¥T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
8vo.  js.  6d.  net. 

A  very  pleasant  volume  of  essays,  which, 
if  they  do  not  often  bring  forward  many 
new  facts,  are  excellent  appreciations  of 
Johnson  from  different  points  of  view. 
The  "various  hands"  include  those  of 
Mr.  Birrell,  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  J.  Gen- 
nadius,  the  late  Greek  Minister,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Radford,  Mr.  Massingham,  and  other 
members  of  the  Johnson  Club.  Dr.  Hill's 
essay  on  Boswell's  proof-sheets  is  certainly 
the  newest  and  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing of  the  collection. 

James  and  Horace  Smith,  joint- 
authors  of  "  Rejefted  Addresses." 
A  family  narrative  based  upon 
hitherto  unpublished  private 
diaries,  letters,  and  other  docu- 
ments. By  Arthur  H.  Beavan. 
With  5  portraits.  Hurst  and 
Blackett.  8vo.  6s. 

Owes  its  main  interest  to  its  extracts 
from  the  very  remarkable  diary  kept  by 
the  father  of  James  and  Horace  Smith,  a 
delightful  person,  who  deserves  to  be  better 
known. 

Life,  Writings,  and  Correspond- 
ence of  George  Borrow,  derived 
from  official  and  other  authentic 
sources.  By  William  I.  Knapp, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  With  portrait  and 
illustrations.  2  vols.  John  Mur- 
ray. 8vo.  32^. 

A  book  which  all  students  of  Borrow 
must  possess,  but  which  is  nevertheless  dis- 
tinctly disappointing.  Sorrow's  keen  eye 
for  the  picturesque  led  him  to  use,  in  his 
own  weeks,  almost  all  the  material  which 
would  have  lent  interest  to  his  biography, 
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and  Dr.  Knapp  is  too  much  concerned  with 
the  ungrateful  task  of  making  small  cor- 
rections. 

Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  to 
his  youngest  sister.  Edited  with 
an  introductory  essay  by  Charles 
Townsend  Copeland.  With  por- 
trait and  other  illustrations.  Chap- 
man and  Hall.  8vo.  6s. 

The  '  pleasantest  of  recent  additions  to 
Carlyle  literature.  Carlyle  was  always 
brave  and  tender  in  his  communications  to 
his  own  family,  and  this  volume  of  letters, 
which  includes  some  to  his  mother,  shows 
him  at  his  best. 

The  Life  of  William  Morris. 
By  J.  W.  Mackail.  Longmans. 
8vo.  32/.  net. 

Chiefly  valuable  for  its  delightful  ac- 
count of  Morris's  early  years  at  Oxford  and 
in  London,  but  of  interest  throughout, 
though  the  accounts  of  the  Kelmscott  Press 
and  of  Morris  as  a  collector  of  books  and 
manuscripts  are  disappointing.  To  render 
acknowledgments  where  they  are  due,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  by  permission  of  the 
Editor,  that  the  pleasant  form  of  this  book, 
printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  suggested 
that  of  this  new  series  of  "  The  Library." 

Matthew  Arnold.  By  George 
Saintsbury.  Blackwood.  8vo 
(Modern  English  Writers),  zs.  6d. 


LITERARY  HISTORIES. 

A  History  of  English  Dramatic 
Literature  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne.  By  Adolphus  William 
Ward,  Litt.D.  New  and  revised 
edition.  3  vols.  Macmillan  and 
Co.  8vo.  36*.  net. 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Ward's  book 
was  published  in  1875,  and  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  standard  history  of  the 
English  drama.  In  the  present  edition  it 
has  been  so  rigorously  revised  that,  especially 
in  the  earlier  part,  improvements  are  to  be 
found  on  almost  every  page. 


A  History  of  Japanese  Litera- 
ture. By  W.  G.  Aston,  C.M.G., 
D.Lit.  W.  Heinemann.  8vo 
(Short  Histories  of  the  Literature 
of  the  World).  6s. 

A  very  pleasantly  written  book  on  a 
subject  as  yet  unhackneyed.  Japanese 
literature  is  curiously  topsy-turvy,  much  of 
that  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  being,  to  our  ideas,  hopelessly  anti- 
quated, while  the  lady  authors  of  the 
"Genji  Monogatari"  and  the  "Makura 
Zoshi,"  who.  lived  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  have  much  in  common  with  the 
novelists  of  to-day.  Mr.  Aston's  book  is  a 
most  excellent  guide,  and  a  distinguished 
Japanese  scholar  has  assured  us  it  is  trust- 
worthy. 

A  History  of  Bohemian  Litera- 
ture. By  Francis,  Count  Lutzow. 
W.  Heinemann.  8vo  (Short  His- 
tories of  the  World's  Literature). 
6s. 

Bohemian  literature  is  mainly  theological, 
and  Count  Liitzow's  history  of  it  is  distinctly 
dull.  The  least  interesting  volume  which 
has  appeared  as  yet  in  Mr.  Gosse's  excellent 


BOOKBINDING. 

English  Embroidered  Bookbind- 
ings. By  Cyril  Davenport,  F.S.A. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  Small  410 
(vol.  i.  of  "The  English  Book- 
man's Library").  io/.  6d.  net. 

A  full  account  of  the  history  of  em- 
broidered book-covers  in  England,  and  of 
the  different  methods  of  working  them, 
illustrated  with  fifty-two  plates  by  Mr. 
Griggs,  of  which  six  are  in  colours,  the 
rest  in  black  and  white.  Embroidery  was 
applied  to  books  in  England  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  played  a  great 
part  in  English  bookbinding,  its  use  in 
other  countries  being  small.  Hence  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Davenport's  book  to  lead 
off  "  The  English  Bookman's  Library." 
The  present  writer,  as  editor  of  the  series, 
contributes  a  "Jingo"  introduction,  in 
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which  he  sets  himself  seriously  to  prove 
that  "there  is  no  art  or  craft  connected 
with  books  in  which  England,  at  one  time 
or  another,  has  not  held  the  primacy  in 
Europe." 

BOOKPLATES. 

Die  schweizerischen  Bibliothek- 
zeichen  (Ex-Libris)  Zusammen- 
gestellet  und  Erlautert  von  L. 
Gerster.  Kapellen.  410.  25 
marks. 

A  very  superfluous  production. 


BOOK-SALES. 

Book-Prices  Current :  a  record 
of  the  prices  at  which  books  have 
been  sold  at  audlion,  from  O&ober, 
1898,  to  July,  1899,  being  the 
season  1898-1899.  Vol.  xiii. 
Elliot  Stock.  8vo.  z$s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
The  index,  as  in  previous  years,  is  by  far 
its  weakest  point. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essays  in  Librarianship  and 
Bibliography.  By  Richard  Gar- 
nett,  C.B.,  LL.D.  George  Allen, 
8vo  (The  Library  Series).  6s. 

Part  of  (he  charm  of  these  essays  lies  in 
the  "  occasional  and  desultory  character " 
which  Dr.  Garnett  emphasizes  in  his  pre- 
face. They  show  what  are  the  topics  on 
which  he  has  cared  to  speak  or  write,  when 
called  upon  for  addresses  or  papers  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  convey  incident- 
ally a  very  fairly  complete  history  of  all 
that  has  been  going  on  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  more  especially  with  re- 
lation to  the  printing  of  the  catalogue. 
The  articles  on  "  Paraguayan  and  Argen- 
tine Bibliography,"  "  The  Early  Italian 
Book  Trade,''  "  Some  Book-Hunters  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,"  and  "  Colo- 
phons of  the  Early  Printers  "  are  delightful 
incursions  into  book-land. 

Index  to  the  Periodicals  of 
1898.  Compiled  by  Miss  Hether- 
ington.  H.  Marshall.  8vo.  IQJ. 
net. 

An  excellent  piece  of  work,  for  which 
most  readers  and  all  journalists  should  be 
grateful. 

A.  W.  P. 
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HE  past  few  months,  if  they  have  added 
little  to  the  stock  of  scientific  knowledge, 
have  been  signalized  by  the  death  of  two 
of  the  most  original  scientific  thinkers  of 
our  time,  Frankland  and  Bunsen.  The 
latter  was  the  doyen  of  chemists,  and,  though 
he  still  retained  a  nominal  connection  with  his  university, 
had  long  retired  from  practical  work.  The  former,  who 
celebrated  last  year  the  jubilee  of  his  fellowship  of  the 
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Chemical  Society,  was  still  an  active  worker.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
group  of  scientists  by  whom  the  foundations  of  the  theory 
of  modern  chemistry  was  laid. 

The  question  of  an  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Literature  is  still  under  discussion.  The  utility  of  such  a 
scheme  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  the  worker  at 
any  branch  of  a  science  is  obvious,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  ideal  scheme  of  classification  has  not  yet  been  drawn 
up.  Certainly  the  schedule  of  classification  drawn  up  by 
the  Royal  Society  Committee  is  receiving  some  vigorous 
criticism,  especially  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Royal  Society  propose,  provided  sufficient  support  is 
given  them,  to  begin  this  catalogue  as  from  January  ist, 
1900.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  pro- 
mises they  have  received  from  intending  subscribers. 

The  attention  of  librarians  should  be  directed  to  the 
course  of  Cantor  Lectures  on  the  tanning  of  leather,  which 
have  just  been  published  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
causes  of  the  rapid  perishing  of  calf  and  of  the  relatively 
superior  permanence  of  morocco  have  certainly  their 
reasons  in  the  manufacture  of  these  varieties  of  leather.  A 
joint  committee  of  bookbinders  and  librarians  has  been 
formed,  we  understand,  to  promote  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
and  Mr.  Procter's  lectures  come  very  seasonably. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  obtain  from  the  Govern- 
ment some  financial  aid  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.  It  certainly  seems  remarkable, 
though  characteristically  English,  that  a  nation  which  rules 
the  most  heterogeneous  races,  and  which  has  the  best  op- 
portunities for  getting  together  a  representative  collection, 
lags  far  behind  not  Germany  or  the  United  States,  but  even 
the  smallest  European  states. 

A  very  brilliant  chemical  research  has  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion  this  summer,  and  a  long-standing  chemical 
problem  of  classification  solved  by  the  solidification  of 
hydrogen  by  Professor  Dewar.  As  our  readers  will  re- 
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member,  hydrogen  was  generally  classed  with  the  metals, 
acids  being  regarded  as  salts  of  hydrogen,  in  which  the 
hydrogen  could  be  replaced  by  another  metal.  Certain 
properties  of  hydrogen,  however,  raised  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  chemists,  and,  many  years  ago,  Professor  Armstrong  laid 
down  the  theory  that  hydrogen  was  theoretically  not  the 
first  member  of  a  series  of  metals,  but  rather  the  first 
member  of  a  series  of  paraffins  (followed  by  marsh  gas, 
ethane,  etc.),  whose  general  term  is  (Cn  H2n+I)  Hy  where 
when  n  is  o,  I,  2,  etc.,  the  formula  of  the  compound  is 
H2y  CH4,  C2H6y  etc.  By  a  series  of  brilliant  experiments, 
Professor  Dewar  obtained  a  solid  which  in  the  lower  part 
was  a  transparent  ice,  but  on  the  surface  was  frothy  and 
white.  This  solid  evaporated  entirely,  and  the  gas  from  it 
was  pure  hydrogen.  The  melting-point  of  solid  hydrogen 
is  between  16°  and  17°  absolute,  nearly  450°  Fahr.  below 
zero.  This  discovery  brings  us  one  step  nearer  the  ul- 
timate stopping-place  of  scientific  research — the  state  where 
all  motion,  internal  and  external,  of  the  molecules  ceases — 
the  absolute  zero. 

Just  at  this  time,  however,  the  minds  of  scientific  men 
are  disturbed  by  questionings  as  to  the  foundations  of 
our  scientific  beliefs.  We  have  long  held  that  the  chemical 
atom  is  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  that  can  have  an  in- 
dependent existence,  and  that  only  momentary.  Professor 
J.  J.  Thomson  has  just  published  his  suggestion  that  masses 
smaller  than  atoms  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  electrical 
research.  The  whole  state  of  opinion  on  the  subject  is 
fluid,  and  we  may  be  still  driven  to  accept  some  modified 
form  of  Prout's  hypothesis.  The  old  definition  of  a 
chemical  element  as  a  body  made  up  of  similar  atoms, 
while  no  better  can  be  substituted  for  it,  must  be  retained, 
but  with  a  greatly  modified  signification. 

The  life  of  a  storm  is  a  short  and  busy  one.  The 
longest-lived  one  on  record  is  the  West  India  hurricane  of 
August  last,  which  was  first  met  on  August  jrd,  reached 
Porto  Rico  on  the  8th,  Florida  on  the  ijth,  and  travelled 
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up  the  U.S.  coast  till  the  I9th.  It  then  went  out  to  sea, 
and  was  last  met  with  on  August  2ist  in  a  very  weakened 
state. 

The  recent  developments  in  photography,  or  rather  in 
the  production  of  images  on  a  photographic  plate  in  the 
dark,  promise  to  lead  to  a  practical  result  in  a  new  process 
invented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Player,  and  called  by  him  the 
"  absorption  "  process.  Here  the  picture  or  document  to 
be  copied  is  laid  down  face  uppermost,  and  a  sheet  of 
"bromide  paper"  is  laid  on  it  with  the  sensitive  surface  in 
close  contact.  The  light  acts  on  the  back  of  the  f  c  bromide 
paper,"  and  after  development  a  good  negative  is  obtained. 
The  process  promises  to  be  one  of  great  value. 

The  following  notes  on  some  recent  books  may  be  of 
use  to  our  readers : 


MATHEMATICS. 

Elements  of  Quaternions.  By  Sir 
W.  R.  Hamilton.  Second  edition. 
Vol.  I.  Edited  by  C.  J.  Joly. 
8vo. 

A  re-issue  of  this  important  mathe- 
matical classic,  which  has  long  been  out  of 
print 

ASTRONOMY. 

A  Short  History  of  Astronomy. 
By  Arthur  Berry,  M.A.  Murray, 
8vo. 

May  be  recommended  for  intermediate 
students. 

The  Tides  and  Kindred  Pheno- 
mena in  the  Solar  System.  By 
Professor  G.  H.  Darwin.  Murray, 
8vo. 

A  reference  book  on  this  rarely  under- 
stood subject :  should  be  in  all  free  libraries. 


METEOROLOGY. 

Wetterprognosen   und  Wetter- 
berichte  des  XV.  und  XVI.  Jahr- 


hunderts.    Edited  by  Professor  G. 
Hellman.     Berlin,  8vo. 

A  list  of  early  weather  and  other  meteor- 
ological prophecies  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  with  specimens. 

PHYSICS. 

Curiosities  of  Light  and  Sight 
By  Shelford  Bidwell.  8vo. 

An  account  of  some  remarkable  experi- 
ments in  the  study  of  vision  and  of  the  de- 
feds  of  the  eye,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
optics. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chimie  Vege"tale  et  Agricole. 
Par  M.  Berthelot.  4  vols.  Paris, 
Masson. 

The  record  of  sixteen  years'  original 
work  at  the  agricultural  station  atMeudon. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Progress 
of  Scientific  Chemistry  in  our  own 
Times.  By  Professor  W.  A.  Til- 
den.  8vo. 

A  readable  account  of  the  lines  of 
chemical  research  and  its  chief  results. 
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Sewage  Analysis  :  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Examination  of 
Sewage  and  of  Effluents  from 
Sewage.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn  and 
W.  J.  Cooper.  8vo. 

Contains  much  information. 

The  Microscopy  of  Drinking 
Water.  By  G.  C.  Whipple.  New 
York,  8vo. 

A  complete  and  useful  account  of  the 
microscopical  examination  of  water. 

Liquid  Air  and  the  Liquefaction 
of  Gases.    By  T.  O'Conor  Sloane. 
8vo. 
American  popular  treatise. 

Die  Aetherischen  Oele.  By 
E.  Gildemeister  and  F.  Hoffmann. 
Berlin,  8vo. 

A  valuable  account  of  the  history,  ex- 
traction, and  valuation  of  essential  oils. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  Penycuik  Experiments. 
By  J.  C.  Ewart.  8vo. 

A  full  account  of  interesting  researches 
on  the  subject  of  hybridization  between 
zebras  and  horses. 

Cries  and  Call-notes  of  Wild 
Birds.  By  C.  A.  Witchell.  Gill, 
8vo. 

A  reproduction  of  over  loo  notes  of 
common  wild  birds. 


BOTANY. 

The  Soluble  Ferments  and  Fer- 
mentation. By  J.  Reynolds  Green. 
Cambridge,  8vo. 

A  most  important  work  to  all  engaged 
in  the  fermentation  industries. 


BACTERIOLOGY. 

Bafteria,  especially  as  they  are 
related  to  the  Economy  of  Nature, 
to  Industrial  Processes,  and  to  the 
Public  Health.  By  George  New- 
man, M.D.,  etc.  Murray,  8vo. 

A  very  clear  account  of  the  various  parts 
played  by  Bacteria,  useful  or  dangerous. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The  Book  of  the  Dead.  Fac- 
similes of  five  papyri,  with  tran- 
scripts, translations,  etc.  By  E. 
A.  Wallis  Budge.  98  plates.  Folio. 

Throws  new  light  on  some  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  Egyptian  religion. 

Die  Spiele  des  Menschen.  By 
K.  Groos.  Jena,  8vo. 

A  comprehensive  and  sympathetic  ac- 
count of  the  games  of  children  and  men, 
analyzing  the  motives  and  sources  of 
pleasure  in  them.  A  sequel  to  his  book 
on  "The  Games  of  Animals." 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Joseph 
Prestwich.  Written  and  edited  by 
his  wife.  Edinburgh,  8vo. 

An  interesting  biography  which  contains 
much  of  the  history  or'  recent  geological 
research. 

Huygens.  CEuvres  completes 
de  Christian  Huygens.  Publie*es 
par  la  Societe  Hollandaise  des 
Sciences.  Vol.  8.  La  Haye, 
NijhofF,  410. 

Contains  the  correspondence  of  the 
famous  astronomer  between  1676  and  1684. 

R.  S. 
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ART     EXHIBITIONS    AND    ART     CATA- 
LOGUES. 

HE  book-catalogue  and  the  picture-cata- 
logue  stand,  manifestly,  on  a  different 
footing.  Broadly  speaking,  the  former 
is  required  only  for  reference ;  the  latter, 
for  description  and  explanation.  The 
former  is  hardly  needed  when  the  student 
has  before  him  the  books  it  catalogues ;  the  latter  is 
mainly  consulted  in  front  of  the  pictures  (let  us  say) 
recorded  in  its  pages.  It  is  useless  to  carry  further  the 
analogy  or  the  contrast  of  idea  in  the  compilation  of  the 
two;  but  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
guide-lists  to  the  majority  of  the  most  important  exhibi- 
tions of  the  day  are  ridiculously  inadequate  and  unpardon- 
ably  dry. 

There  are  exceptions,  I  know — I  am  coming  to  them 
presently.  But  everyone  will  admit  that  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  picture-catalogue  consists  merely  in  a 
bald  list  of  titles.  For  example,  I  come  across  a  picture 
representing  a  stream,  signed  (or  executed,  obviously)  by 
Mr.  Jones,  R.A.  I  look  at  my  catalogue  and  find,  of 
course,  "No.  22.  The  Stream.  Henry  Jones,  R.A."  Or 
else,  in  place  of  title,  we  have  a  couplet  or  a  verse  from  one 
of  the  poets,  which  has  been  so  artlessly  fitted  to  the  picture 
that  no  one  could  deceive  himself  with  the  idea  that  the 
painting  was  wrought  as  an  illustration  of  the  poem.  Or,  in 
a  third  picture,  I  see  a  group  of  peasants  walking  wearily 
along  a  country  road,  as  the  setting  sun  touches  the  profile 
of  their  backs  with  an  edge  of  gold,  and  casts  a  blue-black 
gloom  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees  yonder,  in  the  middle 
distance.  It  is  one  of  our  friend  Lyndon's  most  popular 
and  most  frequently-repeated  effects.  " (  Homewards,'  I 
suppose,"  I  mutter.  I  consult  the  catalogue  and  find  it 
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is  "  Homewards" — by  Walter  Lyndon.  Et  puis  apres? 
I  throw  away  the  catalogue  as  I  would  a  furniture  sale- 
list — as  a  thing  of  no  importance,  artistic  or  literary, 
unworthy  of  preservation ;  and  reflect  on  the  opportunity 
that  has  been  lost  to  the  artist,  and  to  the  gallery  too, 
maybe,  in  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  utility  or  charm  that 
might  have  made  an  appeal  to  every  intelligent  visitor. 

The  majority  of  picture  exhibitions,  no  doubt,  deserve 
no  better  fate,  and  the  record  of  titles  is  as  much  as  can 
reasonably  be  conceded  to  the  demands  of  history.  More- 
over, in  the  case  of  the  summer  exhibitions  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  Paris  Salons,  and  similar  displays  of  con- 
temporary effort,  description  or  other  kind  of  information 
would  clearly  be  out  of  the  reckoning  ;  and  those  who  care 
to  know  anything  about  the  personality  of  the  people  who 
have  sat  for  their  portraits — about  the  scenes  dramatically 
depicted — about  the  countryside  so  charmingly  rendered — 
must  fall  back  upon  the  good  pleasure  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  newspaper  critics.  The  Academy  and  the  Salons 
have  their  own  special  methods  for  excluding  information 
from  their  pages ;  but  in  the  circumstances,  perhaps,  no 
other  course  is  open  to  them.  And  as  the  Academy  is 
naturally  accepted  by  Bond  Street  as  the  arbiter  eleganti- 
arum  in  such  matters,  Bond  Street  catalogues  equally  are 
models  of  reserve.  One  gallery,  indeed,  might  be  named  as 
an  honourable  exception,  through  its  systematic  introduc- 
tion of  prefaces  contributed  by  well-known  writers ;  but 
here  literary  enterprise  begins  and  ends.  Not  that  cata- 
logues really  need  the  aid  of  literary  flavour ;  but  if  they 
are  to  serve  their  purpose  completely,  they  should  con- 
tain such  information — biographical,  descriptive,  cyclo- 
paedic— as  should  transform  the  useless  subject-list  into  a 
pamphlet  of  sufficient  intrinsic  value  to  secure  its  pre- 
servation in  the  art  library,  public  and  private.  Perhaps 
it  is  this  melancholy  barrenness  which  has  discouraged 
even  the  Art  Library  at  South  Kensington  from  making 
a  complete  collection  of  the  catalogues  of  our  chief  annual 
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exhibitions — although  it  is  the  library  of  all  others  in  which 
the  art-student  and  art-historian  might  hope  to  find  them. 
The  Science  and  Art  Department,  doubtless,  sees  no 
advantage  in  collecting  pamphlets  in  which  a  pool  of  text 
stagnates  in  a  desert  of  margin — thinking,  maybe,  that 
no  one  could  possibly  wish  to  consult  compilations  con- 
taining nothing  but  mortuary  lists  of  dead  and  gone  col- 
lections. 

But  when  we  come  to  displays  of  real  and  permanent 
value,  and  of  absorbing  interest,  the  matter  is  entirely 
different.  When  great  historical  exhibitions  of  works  by 
acknowledged  masters  are  brought  together,  and  the  gal- 
leries in  which  they  hang  are  regarded  as  shrines,  as  it 
were,  to  which  the  faithful  must  direct  their  art-pilgrimage, 
it  becomes  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  persons  responsible 
for  them  that  the  catalogues  should  be  at  once  a  list,  a 
record,  and  a  treatise.  This  duty  was  well  recognized 
by  the  conductors  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  when,  fifteen 
years  ago,  they  began  that  fine  series  of  collections  of  the 
works  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Vandyck,  Millais,  and 
the  rest,  which  stamped  their  enterprise  with  the  hall- 
mark of  excellence,  and  established  an  irresistible  claim  on 
the  grateful  recollection  of  all  lovers  and  students  of  art. 
The  catalogues  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens  have 
become  classic  in  their  way,  and,  though  they  may  be  dis- 
figured here  and  there  by  blemishes  rendered  inevitable 
through  unavoidable  haste,  they  are  to  this  day  regarded 
as  works  not  to  be  overlooked  by  anyone  interested  in  the 
subject.  Ownership,  authorship,  anecdote,  biography,  con- 
noisseurship,  criticism — all  the  facts,  in  short,  proper  to 
art-history — are  to  be  found  included  in  this  delightful 
series,  the  perusal  of  which  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  the 
visitor  while  it  supplied  a  record  of  abiding  interest  to 
the  general  reader  and  of  considerable  value  to  the  scholar. 
Similarly,  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  has  petrified,  as 
it  were,  the  glory  of  a  succession  of  noble  shows,  and  has 
illustrated  limited  editions  of  its  catalogues  so  sumptuously 
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that  the  very  name  of  "  catalogue "  seems  to  assume  a 
new  significance  and  importance  when  applied  to  them. 
Again,  in  "A  Century  of  Artists"  (1889)  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley  produced  a  catalogue  of  the  Glasgow  International 
Exhibition  of  1888,  in  which  etching,  sketch,  and  com- 
ment were  so  united,  that  the  splendid  volume  is  treasured 
for  other  reasons  than  its  lists ;  while  his  "  Memorial 
Catalogue  of  the  French  and  Dutch  Loan  Collection, 
Edinburgh  International  Exhibition,  1886"  (1888)  is 
valued  for  beauties  other  than  its  fine  typography  and 
brilliant  illustration,  even  for  excellences  other  than  its  art 
criticism. 

But  we  may  go  further  than  this  in  our  examples, 
especially  in  respect  of  the  great  permanent  galleries. 
When  the  century  was  young  it  had  long  been  recognized 
that  any  splendid  collection  which  was  worth  the  bringing 
together,  and  worth  the  while  of  visitors  to  journey  Jong  dis- 
tances to  see,  was  equally  worth  recording  in  text  and  illus- 
tration. The  great  private  galleries  were  thus,  in  a  sense, 
made  available  to  the  public,  and  few  are  the  art  libraries 
which  do  not  even  now  contain  John  Young's  publications 
of  the  Stafford  Gallery,  the  Angerstein  Collection,  the 
Grosvenor  House  Collection,  the  Leicester  Gallery,  the 
Royal  Gallery,  and  so  on,  soon  to  be  followed  by  profusely 
illustrated  catalogues,  with  generous  text  and  notes,  of  such 
national  galleries  as  those  of  London,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Munich.  France  had  also  done  her  share,  and 
done  it  exquisitely  well,  embarking  on  great  enterprises  in 
perfect  confidence  which  the  result  amply  justified.  But 
not  one  of  these  publications  approached  in  completeness  the 
wonderful  undertaking  now  on  the  point  of  publication, 
concerning  which  the  secret  has  hitherto  been  well  kept — 
the  Catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery,  in  which  every  ft  ft  ure 
without  exception  is  illustrated.  The  text  has  been  supplied 
by  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  the  director  of  the  gallery,  and, 
although  the  work  does  not  aim  at  pleasing  the  general 
reader  in  the  picturesque  sense  that  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook's 
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catalogue  makes  appeal  to  his  love  of  poetry  and  anecdote, 
it  is  a  pattern  of  what  I  hold  that  catalogues  ought  to  be. 
Nothing  on  this  scale  has  ever  before  been  attempted ; 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  public  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
popular  appreciation  will  justify  the  effort. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  importance  of  a  satisfactory 
catalogue  in  connection  with  all  fine  exhibitions  and  col- 
lections is  recognized  as  indispensable,  we  may  well  wonder 
at  the  supineness  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  similar 
bodies,  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  exhibitions  themselves  is 
due.  We  have  quite  lately  seen  five  collections  of  extreme 
importance :  the  Rembrandt  Exhibition  at  Amsterdam ; 
that  at  the  Royal  Academy;  the  Velasquez  Exhibition 
at  Madrid  ;  the  Vandyck  Exhibition  at  Antwerp ;  and 
the  Cranach  Exhibition  at  Dresden — and  there  is  not  a 
single  catalogue  among  them  of  which  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  would  not  have  been  ashamed.  The  object,  it 
almost  seems,  has  been  to  see  how  much  useful  and  in- 
teresting information  could  be  withheld — by  how  much 
the  educational  and  aesthetic  value  of  the  collection  might 
be  reduced.  This  is  the  more  surprising  as  the  Academy 
is  known  to  derive  nearly  a  third  of  its  great  income 
from  the  sale  of  its  catalogues  alone,  and  it  might  be 
thought  that  a  compilation  in  which  thoroughness  was  the 
aim,  and  an  aim  well  accomplished,  would  insure  a  sale 
that  would  continue  long  beyond  the  brief  limit  of  time 
set  by  the  continuance  of  the  exhibition.  That,  however, 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  Academy  alone.  But  the 
public  has  a  right  to  express  its  mind  in  its  own  interest, 
and  to  prefer  a  request  to  the  Academy  for  a  handbook 
to  its  Winter  Exhibitions  of  Old  Masters  more  useful  and 
more  worthy  than  those  with  which  it  is  itself  satisfied. 

The  coming  season  offers  the  desired  opportunity.  We 
are  to  have  a  Vandyck  exhibition  of  our  own  very  soon, 
which  is,  we  all  believe,  to  surpass  the  Antwerp  display  alike 
in  numbers  and  brilliancy.  The  occasion  seems  to  demand 
some  reconsideration  of  the  catalogue-scheme  of  tradition, 
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and  appears  to  justify  the  Academy  in  inaugurating  an  era 
in  which  the  literature  of  the  collection  might  bear  some 
sort  of  relation,  in  point  of  interest,  to  the  pictures  them- 
selves. It  is  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  visitors  to  the 
gallery  that  this  advantage  may  be  claimed,  but  rather  in 
the  name  of  that  greater  public  who  for  various  reasons 
cannot  visit  the  exhibition,  and  who,  in  the  near  future, 
may  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  a  record  of  the  display 
and  of  all  which  that  display  may  signify.  As  a  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  Vandyck,  relatively  meagre  as  it  is,  such 
a  work,  if  committed  to  competent  hands,  would  assuredly 
secure  the  respect  (as  well  as  the  subscriptions)  of  the 
public. 

M.  H.  SPIELMANN. 


THE  LIBRARIES  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

jT  is  our  purpose  to  keep  our  readers  in- 
formed on  the  condition  and  progress  of 
libraries  throughout  Greater  Britain,  and 
we  shall  endeavour  each  quarter  to  record 
all  that  is  new  and  interesting  under  this 
head.  We  think  we  cannot  do  better 
than  begin  this  series  of  articles  by  a  general  sketch  of  the 
present  position  of  the  libraries  of  our  principal  Colonies. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Although  by  no  means  the  oldest,  the  Australasian 
Colonies  have  taken  the  lead  in  recognizing  the  literary 
necessities  of  their  people,  with  the  result  that  in  almost 
every  town  worthy  of  the  name  a  library  is  to  be  found 
either  wholly  or  partially  supported  by  state  funds,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  pounds  to  several  hundreds,  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  numerous  societies  and  institutions  of  a  high 
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character,  possessing  valuable  collections  of  literature  and 
supported  by  a  liberal  membership.  According  to  the  latest 
official  returns,  there  are  in  the  Australasian  colonies  at  the 
present  time  1,359  libraries  receiving  a  government  grant^ 
and  containing  2,434,052  volumes.  Of  these  the  Colony 
of  Victoria  claims  424  with  1,029,743  volumes,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  one  volume  per  head  of  the  total  population. 
The  Melbourne  Public  Library  was  founded  in  the  year 
1853,  or  only  two  years  after  the  district  of  Port  Phillip 
was  severed  from  New  South  Wales,  and  created  into  an 
independent  Colony,  and  can  boast  of  the  largest  and  per- 
haps the  most  representative  collection  of  literature  in 
Australasia.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  about  ^i&6,ooo,  whilst  the  amount  received 
from  the  government  for  its  upkeep  has  been  considerably 
over  £600,000.  It  contains  480,000  volumes,  pamphlets, 
and  parts,  including  many  historical  documents  relating  to 
the  early  settlement  of  Australia,  as  well  as  a  representative 
collection  of  general  literature.  Amongst  many  other 
libraries  in  Melbourne  are  the  Library  of  Parliament, 
which  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture; the  Supreme  Court  Library,  which  contains  about 
22,000  volumes,  and  is  free  to  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession ;  the  Patent  Office  Library  with  7,000  volumes; 
and  numerous  other  collections  belonging  to  the  scientific 
societies  such  as  the  Royal  Society,  the  Linnasan  Society, 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  other  equally  useful 
institutions.  In  the  country  districts  either  public  libraries 
or  mechanics'  institutes  are  to  be  found,  containing  several 
thousands  of  judiciously  selected  volumes,  many  of  which 
receive  books  on  loan  from  the  Melbourne  Public  Li- 
brary. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  are  324  libraries  receiving 
government  aid,  containing  510,000  volumes,  with  the 
Public  Library  in  Sydney  as  the  chief  centre.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  collections  of  several  private 
and  other  institutions  which,  if  reckoned  in,  would  raise  the 
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number  to  approximately  about  one  million  volumes. 
The  Sydney  Public  Library  was  founded  in  the  year  1869 
and  now  contains  about  120,000  volumes,  including  all 
the  best  modern  books,  and  a  fine  collection  of  works  relating 
to  the  Australasian  Colonies.  This  last  has  been  rendered 
accessible  to  those  residing  outside  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales  by  means  of  an  excellent  catalogue,  compiled  by  a 
former  librarian,  Mr.  R.  C.  Walker,  under  the  somewhat 
misleading  title  of  "  An  Australasian  Bibliography."  The 
library  is  purely  a  state  institution,  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  supported 
by  a  parliamentary  vote,  which  was  as  much  as  £10,000  a 
few  years  ago,  but  has  since  been  reduced.  A  special  feature 
in  connection  with  this  library  is  the  lending  branch,  a 
system  having  been  adopted  by  which  country  libraries  can 
obtain  on  loan  works  of  a  select  kind,  which  in  many 
instances  would  be  too  expensive  for  them  to  purchase. 
The  system  enables  the  Sydney  Public  Library  to  issue  boxes 
of  books  containing  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  volumes 
to  libraries  in  remote  districts,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Librarian,  Mr.  H.  C.  L.  Anderson,  is  of  great  value  to  those 
who  use  it.  Seventy-four  boxes  are  constantly  equipped  for 
the  work,  but  special  boxes  are  made  up  to  suit  the  peculiar 
needs  of  any  group  of  students  who  apply  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  library.  Amongst  other  collections  in  Sydney 
may  be  mentioned  the  University  Library,  with  about 
50,000  volumes,  mainly  selected  for  academic  purposes  ; 
the  School  of  Art,  with  60,000  volumes,  which  is  a  cir- 
culating library  with  a  nominal  subscription ;  and  the 
libraries  of  the  various  learned  and  scientific  societies, 
which  in  Sydney  are  somewhat  numerous.  In  the  smaller 
towns  there  are  public  libraries,  mechanics'  institutes,  and 
schools  of  art,  which  render  excellent  service  in  promoting 
the  better  education  of  the  people  and  in  providing  in- 
tellectual amusement  for  those  who  reside  in  many  of  the 
lonely  country  districts. 

In  South  Australia,  if  the  literary  institutions  are  not  so 
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numerous  as  in  the  two  Colonies  already  referred  to,  they 
are  nevertheless  as  important,  and  comprise  the  Adelaide 
Public  Library,  the  Parliamentary  Library,  several  society 
collections,  and  the  usual  mechanics'  institutes  and  country 
libraries.  The  Public  Library  of  South  Australia  is  situ- 
ated in  Adelaide,  and  was  founded  as  recently  as  1884  in 
place  of  the  South  Australian  Institute,  which  had  been  in 
existence  since  1859,  the  collection  of  books  belonging  to  the 
latter  being  taken  over  as  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  for 
the  Public  Library.  According  to  the  latest  official  re- 
turns, the  library  contains  40,539  volumes.  They  are 
housed  in  a  handsome  building  which  has  already  cost 
£45,000,  and  when  completed  as  designed  will  entail  a 
total  expenditure  of  about  £100,000.  A  special  feature 
is  the  circulation  of  book-boxes  among  the  country 
libraries  upon  the  same  system  as  that  adopted  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  country  libraries  number  about  160, 
and  in  most  instances  are  in  receipt  of  a  government  grant. 
As  in  the  other  Australian  Colonies,  the  Parliamentary 
Library  in  Adelaide  contains  a  representative  collection  of 
works,  but  is  mainly  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  Colony  of  Queensland,  the  youngest  of  the  Australian 
group,  has,  so  far,  been  very  backward  in  adopting  the  pub- 
lic library  system,  which  prevails  in  the  other  Australian 
Colonies;  but  in  its  absence  there  are  well-organized 
schools  of  art,  mechanics'  and  miners'  institutes,  and  pub- 
lic reading-rooms,  most  of  which  have  libraries  of  more  or 
less  value.  The  number  of  such  institutions  at  present 
existing  is  91,  containing  nearly  140,000  volumes,  which  in 
most  instances  are  free  to  the  public,  whilst  an  annual  sub- 
scription entitles  the  members  to  participation  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  books.  These  institutions  receive  govern- 
ment support  in  the  form  of  an  endowment  on  the  amount 
privately  contributed.  According  to  Mr.  T.  Weedon,  in  a 
work  entitled  "Queensland  Past  and  Present,"  during  the 
past  twenty-six  years  the  number  of  such  institutions  has 
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multiplied  seven  times,  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
libraries  eight  times,  whilst  the  annual  expenditure  in  1896 
was  nearly  four  times  that  of  1870.  There  is  now  a 
movement  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Public  Library  in  Brisbane,  which  it  is  intended  shall  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
Australia.  Already  a  board  of  trustees  has  been  appointed 
to  undertake  its  supervision,  but  the  difficulty  of  securing 
a  suitable  building  has  delayed  its  opening.  This  is  now 
believed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  solution,  but  in  the  mean- 
time a  temporary  building  is  being  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  the  books,  and  the  library  will  be  made  available.  At 
present  by  far  the  most  important  library  in  the  Colony  is 
that  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  situated  in  Brisbane, 
which  is  open  to  the  public  on  production  of  a  member's 
order. 

The  first  library  in  Tasmania  of  any  importance  at  all 
was  established  in  1 849,  by  the  late  Sir  William  Denison,  and 
out  of  it  sprang  the  present  Public  Library  in  Hobart, 
which  was  founded  in  1870,  and  now  has  a  collection  of 
15,000  volumes  and  receives  a  small  government  grant. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  library  has  never 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  state  that  amount  of  support 
which  in  every  other  Australian  Colony  has  been  ex- 
tended, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  National  Library — 
hence  the  smallness  of  the  collection  got  together  during 
the  twenty-nine  years  of  its  existence.  Launceston,  an 
important  town  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Colony, 
possesses  a  good  library,  with  about  20,000  volumes,  sup- 
ported by  annual  subscriptions  from  members,  augmented 
by  a  government  grant  of  ^100  a  year.  The  Parliamentary 
Library,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Hobart, 
are  also  worthy  of  mention.  There  are  in  addition  thirty- 
seven  libraries  scattered  throughout  the  Colony,  containing 
about  50,000  volumes,  but  most  of  these  are  subscription 
libraries. 

Western  Australia,  in  spite  of  the  comparative  smallness 
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of  its  population,  boasts  of  forty-nine  literary  institutions 
in  the  principal  towns  and  villages  of  the  Colony,  containing 
an  aggregate  of  20,000  volumes.  Nearly  all  of  these  were 
subsidized  at  the  outset  by  the  government,  and  most  of 
them  receive  a  small  annual  grant  for  their  maintenance. 
In  Perth,  the  chief  town  of  the  Colony,  there  is  an  excellent 
public  library,  which  was  established  in  1887  to  com- 
memorate the  jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  is. 
now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  mainly  owing  to  the  generous 
treatment  it  has  received  from  the  government  of  the 
Colony.  According  to  the  official  returns,  it  contains  23,500 
volumes,  and  receives  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of 
£2,500.  A  handsome  building,  to  include  the  Public 
Library,  is  now  being  creeled,  the  first  portion  of  the 
block  having  been  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  about 
£20,000. 
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RICHARD    COPLEY   CHRISTIE. 

IN  offering  last  quarter  the  first  of  a  series 
of  portraits  of  eminent  bookmen,  we  noted 
that  we  used  the  word  bookmen  as  the 
best  which  could  be  found  to  include  the 
librarians,  private  collectors,  and  biblio- 
graphers with  whom  we  should  be  con- 
cerned. In  Richard  Copley  Christie,  whose  portrait,  from 
a  painting  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Kennington,  subscribed  for  by  his 
friends  at  Owens  College,  we  here  present,  the  word  re- 
ceives its  fullest  possible  embodiment.  We  believe  that 
at  different  times  Mr.  Christie  has  served,  mostly  as  chair- 
man, on  the  committees  of  quite  half-a-dozen  libraries. 
He  has,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  guineas,  presented 
the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  with  a  library-building, 
to  which  one  day  his  own  books  will  be  transferred.  The 
Library  Association  has  ever  known  him  as  one  of  its 
warmest  friends,  and  in  1889  he  took  office  in  it  as  its 
president.  Libraries,  moreover,  have  found  in  him  a  his- 
torian;  for  in  1883  he  read  before  the  Association  a  paper 
on  those  connected  with  the  old  churches  and  schools  of 
Lancashire,  which  was  published  two  years  later,  in  an 
expanded  form,  in  the  "  Proceedings "  of  the  Chetham 
Society. 

As  a  book-collector    Mr.  Christie    takes  rank  as  the 
owner  of  a  library  in  which  the  tools  of  the  scholar  and 
the  hobbies  of  the  book-fancier  meet  together  in  pleasant 
r.  K. 
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fellowship.  A  long  array  of  early  Greek  classics,  begin- 
ning with  the  "^Esop"  of  1480,  a  fine  collection  of 
Aldines,  countless  editions  of  Horace  (more,  it  is  said, 
than  have  ever  before  been  brought  together),  and  an 
exceptionally  fine  set  of  the  pretty  volumes  which  issued 
from  the  Lyonnese  presses  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  are  balanced  by  a  fine  working  library 
of  the  books,  classical,  historical,  and  bibliographical, 
needed  for  Mr.  Christie's  own  studies  in  the  history  of 
humanism ;  and  the  room  specially  built  to  hold  them, 
high  on  a  Surrey  down,  is  worthy  of  its  contents,  and  an 
ideal  workshop  for  a  scholar.  We  must  mention,  too,  in 
connection  with  his  book-collecting,  that  Mr.  Christie  is  a 
member  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  and  presented  to  it  in 
1897  a  volume  with  that  pleasant  personal  touch  which 
every  Roxburghe  Club  book  ought  to  have,  "  The  Letters 
of  Sir  Thomas  Copley,"  an  Elizabethan  "recusant"  whose 
name  is  represented  in  his  own. 

As  a  bibliographer  Mr.  Christie  has  given  finished  ex- 
amples of  each  of  the  three  different  methods  in  which 
bibliography  may  work.  In  his  "  Bibliography  of  the 
Writings  of  Dr.  John  Worthington  "  (a  Lancashire  worthy 
of  the  seventeenth  century)  we  have  the  formal  bringing 
together  and  setting  forth  of  information  as  to  books  and 
editions.  In  such  papers  as  "  The  Chronology  of  the 
Early  Aldines,"  contributed  to  the  first  volume  of 
"  Bibliographica,"  and  the  note  on  "  An  Incunabulum  of 
Brescia,  hitherto  ascribed  to  Florence,"  in  vol.  iv.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  a  wealth  of 
learning;  is  brought  to  the  neat  and  masterly  elucidation  of 
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a  single  small  point.  Lastly,  in  his  "  Etienne  Dolet,  the 
Martyr  of  the  Renaissance,"  first  published  in  1880  and 
issued  last  year  in  a  revised  edition  (a  French  translation 
appeared  in  1886),  we  have  bibliography  in  its  highest 
form,  in  which  it  becomes  fused  with  literature  and  his- 
tory, lending  and  receiving  in  turn  increased  accuracy  and 
vividness  by  reason  of  the  connection.  In  1892  Mr. 
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Christie  helped  in  the  creation  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society,  taking  the  chair  at  the  preliminary  meeting  and 
becoming  one  of  its  earliest  vice-presidents.  The  first 
president  of  the  society,  Dr.  W.  A.  Copinger,  living  in 
Manchester,  was  often  unable  to  attend  its  meetings; 
during  the  years  1892-94  Mr.  Christie  constantly  took  his 
place,  and  by  the  interest  which  he  infused  into  discussions 
greatly  assisted  the  society  in  its  early  days. 

Mr.  Christie  has  done  so  much  for  the  studies  in  which 
"The  Library  "  is  interested  that  we  are  in  danger  of  for- 
getting that  they  have  only  formed  one  of  the  recreations 
of  a  life  which,  without  them,  would  have  been  abundantly 
full,  though  much  less  happy.  Born  in  1830,  he  went  to 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  taking  in  1853  one  of  the  two 
first  classes  awarded  in  the  School  of  Law  and  History,  then 
newly  established.  A  year  later  he  began  his  long  connection 
with  Owens  College  by  accepting  the  chair  of  History,  to 
which,  in  1855,  he  added  that  of  Political  Economy.  In 
1857  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  soon  gained  a  large 
practice  as  a  Chancery  barrister  and  conveyancer  in  Man- 
chester, resigning  his  professorships  at  Owens  College  in 
1866.  From  1872  to  1893  he  held  the  chancellorship 
of  the  diocese  of  Manchester.  From  1887  to  1897  he 
was  chairman  of  the  great  firm  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 
and  Co.,  and  as  one  of  the  trustees  to  whom  Sir  Joseph 
left  such  wisely  large  discretion  he  has  benefited  Man- 
chester in  so  many  ways  that  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
which  was  conferred  on  him  last  October,  can  seldom  have 
been  more  fittingly  bestowed.  His  interest  in  all  that 
relates  to  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood  has  supplied 
another  source  of  recreation,  of  which  those  conversant 
with  the  subject  would  have  as  much  to  say  as  has  here 
been  recorded  of  his  studies  in  books.  It  is  attested  by 
his  presidentship  (since  1884)  of  the  Chetham  Society, 
and  by  his  thirteen  years'  tenure  of  the  same  office  in  the 
Record  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (1883-1895), 
for  which  also  he  edited  the  "  Annales  Cestrienses "  in 
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1887.  Educational  matters  have  furnished  another  outlet 
for  energy ;  and  here  Mr.  Christie  has  worked,  not  only 
as  an  active  teacher,  but  also  as  a  governor  of  Owens 
College  and  of  the  Royal  Holloway  College  at  Egham. 

That  the  evening  of  a  life  so  full  and  so  beneficent 
should  be  overcast  by  painful  and  crippling  illness  is  a 
sad  thought.  But  amid  his  pain  Mr.  Christie  still  keeps 
an  interest  in  his  old  pursuits,  and  friendly  thoughts  for 
those  who  are  working  at  them.  To  these  fellow-students 
he  has  set  an  example,  which  they  cannot  value  too  highly, 
of  a  zeal  for  accuracy,  which  approaches  almost  to  a  pas- 
sion— a  passion,  in  his  case,  sweetened  by  a  genial  sense  of 
humour  and  unfailing  kindliness,  which  render  the  sym- 
pathy they  venture  to  offer  him  in  his  illness  both  deep 
and  keen. 
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Y  many  the  novel  is  held  to  be  the  dis- 
reputable member  in  the  family  of  litera- 
ture. There  are  few,  indeed,  who  do  not 
read  novels,  but  generally  we  speak  of  the 
practice  as  something  to  be  apologized 
for :  rest  was  needed  ;  time  was  to  be 
killed  on  a  tedious  journey  ;  distraction  was  necessary  from 
some  unpleasant  thought  or  over-heavy  work.  Two  most 
intelligent  men  have  been  lately  in  my  office  who  spoke 
of  novels  as  a  class  almost  with  loathing.  I  stood  the 
other  day  with  one  of  our  most  eloquent  and  influential 
ministers,  watching  the  throng  always  passing  about  the 
racks  which  contain  our  latest  fiction  ;  he  spoke  of  them 
contemptuously  as  "  novel-tipplers,"  and  asked  if  some- 
thing could  not  be  done  to  abate  the  unhealthy  appetite. 
I  just  now  read  the  words  of  a  man  inclined  to  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  present  condition  of  Massachusetts. 
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"  They  say,"  he  declares,  "that  nearly  every  one  of  her 
365  towns  has  a  public  library.  Is  that  a  good  indication  ? 
Half,  or  more  than  half,  the  books  they  circulate  are 
novels."  No  more,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  needs 
to  be  said.  The  public  library  as  a  means  of  doing  good 
can  be  set  aside  at  once,  because  a  large  part  of  its  busi- 
ness is  the  circulation  of  novels.  If  novel-reading  is  an 
evil,  then  indeed  the  public  library  has  much  harm  to 
answer  for. 

I  have  lately  noted  in  my  reading  the  testimony  of 
certain  men  entitled  to  respect,  which  has  a  contrary  bear- 
ing. The  great  English  writer  and  statesman,  John 
Morley,  at  the  opening  of  a  public  library  at  Arbroath,  in 
Scotland,  last  summer  said  :  "  I  know  librarians  who  quite 
break  their  hearts  at  the  tremendous  demand  for  novels, 
taken  from  free  and  other  public  libraries.  Now  the 
average,  taking  Great  Britain  all  over,  is  60  to  65  percent, 
of  fiction  of  all  the  books  issued  from  lending  libraries.  Is 
it  anything  very  discouraging  that  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
books  taken  out  are  novels  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  am 
not  going  to  make  any  apology  for  reading  fiction  in  the 
land  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I  say  that  he  is  a  very  wrongly 
educated  man  who  has  not  been  entranced  by  the  whole 
range  of  fiction  from  Cervantes  to  Scott  and  Dumas  or 
Fenimore  Cooper,  and  half  a  score  of  other  admirable 
novelists.  Of  course  you  can  read  too  much  of  fiction, 
just  as  you  can  be  too  cheerful  at  a  cake  and  wine 
banquet.  I  have  heard  that  not  many  years  ago,  at  the 
British  Museum  Library,  there  was  one  gourmand  for 
fiction  who  read  thirty  novels  a  week.  That,  of  course,  is 
an  abuse  ;  but  I  always  like  to  think  of  the  story  I  have 
read  somewhere  of  a  certain  blacksmith  in  the  south  of 
England,  who  somehow  or  other  got  hold  of  Richardson's 
novel,  *  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,'  and  who  used  to 
sit,  so  the  story  goes,  on  his  anvil  on  summer  evenings, 
and  read  out  of  this  novel  evening  after  evening — and  it 
is  a  pretty  long  novel.  His  homely  audience  was  entranced 
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and  captivated  by  the  story,  and  when  the  time  at  length 
came  when  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fifth 
volume,  and  the  hero  and  heroine  came  to  a  prosperous 
and  good  union,  the  audience  gave  a  great  shout,  and  then 
demanded  the  keys  of  the  church,  and  went  and  rang  from 
the  church  bells  a  downright  merry  peal.  Therefore  I 
am  not  going,  I  say,  to  quarrel  with  the  taste  which  so 
prompts,  as  we  all  know  it  does,  these  human  sympathies, 
and  teaches  us  the  width  of  human  feeling  and  human 
character." 

Said  Dr.  Emil  Hirsch,  the  famous  Chicago  rabbi,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Chicago  public  library  in  1898:  "Men 
and  women  require  the  refreshment  that  blows  from  the 
tablelands  of  imagination.  Life  has  many  a  heavy  hour 
which  asks  to  be  lightened.  A  people  that  reads  even  for 
amusement,  and  meaningless  novels  at  that,  is  guarded 
against  falling  into  traps  but  too  easily  sprung.  Had  our 
library  done  even  more  for  its  novel-devouring  readers 
than  it  has,  it  would  have  deserved  well  of  the  com- 
munity. Austere  disciplinarians  and  ascetic  fanatics  may 
repress  for  a  time  the  natural  ebullitions  of  the  lighter 
moods  of  a  people.  Virtue  and  a  smiling  countenance 
are  not  dwellers  at  opposite  poles.  The  novel  has  a 
place  by  the  side  of  the  Bible.  For  I  go  one  step  further, 
and  maintain,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of 
my  words,  that  even  the  ordinary  novel,  unless  it  be  ab- 
solutely vicious,  is  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
humanities.  It  introduces  us  to  persons,  to  men  and 
women.  It  depicts  the  workings  of  human  passion,  and 
illustrates,  however  poorly,  the  interdependence  of  man 
with  man.  It  arouses  human  sympathies;  while  the  master 
works  of  the  great  novelists  always  present  the  impressive- 
ness  of  strong  character  and  the  tragedy  or  the  triumph  of 
its  positive  self-assertion.  Moreover,  fiction  is  never 
beyond  the  atmosphere  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  written. 
Books  are  the  windows :  through  them  we  get  a  peep  into 
the  tendencies  and  temptations  of  the  times  that  built  the 
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casement.  No  crisis  and  no  storm  through  which  the 
world  has  passed  on  to  its  progressive  destiny,  no  thought 
that  vitalized  or  disturbed  the  conditions  of  men  on  earth, 
but  has  affected  the  pen  of  every  contemporaneous  author, 
and  often  has  found,  in  the  guise  of  story  and  plot,  repre- 
sentation and  exposition.  And  for  this  reason,  too,  does 
fiction  illustrate  national  dispositions.  Novels  reveal  the 
home-land  of  their  progenitors.  The  American  novel 
echoes  the  faith  and  the  genius  of  the  American  people. 
It  exhales  the  breath  of  our  mountains  and  prairies ;  and 
the  men  and  women  whom  it  has  created  are  free-born, 
sharp-cut  individualities,  independent  and  self-reliant. 
The  novels  do  their  share  to  enlarge  their  readers' 
humanities  and  strengthen  their  patriotism." 

In  line  with  these  opinions  may  be  cited  the  words  of 
the  great  Master  of  Balliol,  Benjamin  Jowett,  who  is  on 
record  as  saying :  "  There  are  few  ways  in  which  people 
can  be  better  employed  than  in  reading  a  good  novel." 

If  it  were  the  case  that  the  novel  serves  merely  to  amuse, 
that  alone  would  be  reason  enough  for  its  existence.  The 
bow  must  be  from  time  to  time  unbent  in  order  that  it 
may  retain  strength  to  speed  the  arrow.  But  novel-reading 
may  be  more  than  a  simple  pastime.  Since  the  beautiful 
is,  in  the  best  aesthetics,  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the 
true  and  the  good,  and  since  the  taste  is  that  faculty  of  the 
soul  by  means  of  which  we  seize  hold  of  beauty,  it  is  well 
worth  while  that  the  taste  in  us  should  be  made  fine  and 
strong.  Among  classes  of  literature,  it  is  by  general  con- 
sent poetry  which  makes  fine  and  strong  the  taste.  Hence 
mainly  is  it  that  the  reading  of  poetry  is  felt  to  be  a  good 
thing.  For  some  reason,  however,  at  the  present  day  the 
form  of  poetry  has  less  charm  for  the  world  than  was  once 
the  case.  Rhyme  and  rhythm  enchant  the  ear  less ;  the 
great  poets  are  all  dead ;  none  come  forward  to  take  their 
places ;  the  wells  of  Parnassus  are  gone  dry.  But  if  there 
is  no  poetry,  is  there  nothing  that  will  serve  in  its  place  ? 
The  Germans  have  a  class  of  literature  to  which  they  give 
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the  name  prosa-dichtung,  prose-poetry,  and  this  is  no  other 
than  the  novel.  The  novel,  they  assert,  is,  barring  its  out- 
side form,  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  epic  and 
metrical  romance,  and  lies,  properly,  under  the  same  canons 
of  criticism.  Goethe  wrote  <c  Hermann  and  Dorothea  " 
and  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  Scott  wrote  <f  Marmion  " 
and  "  Ivanhoe,"  Longfellow  wrote  "  Evangeline "  and 
u  Hyperion  " — in  each  instance  a  metrical  romance  and  a 
novel ;  and  except  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  pair,  the 
writer  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  hunting  for  chiming 
syllables  and  beating  out  the  rhythm  of  the  metrical  feet, 
the  efforts  of  his  genius  must  have  seemed  to  him  in  both 
kinds  of  composition  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Except  for  the  musical  flow,  to  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  modern  ear  has  become  rather  unresponsive,  in 
what  way  is  the  effect  upon  the  reader's  mind  different, 
whether  the  story  is  given  in  verse  or  otherwise  ?  No,  the 
novel  in  our  time  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  poem, 
whether  the  fact  is  to  be  regretted  or  not ;  and  this  can  be 
said  with  entire  truth,  that  if  good  poetry  refines  the  taste, 
so  does  the  good  novel  refine  the  taste,  and  therefore  it  does 
not  deserve  to  be  looked  on  askance.  How  impressive 
is  the  line  of  masterpieces  in  this  class  which  the  nineteenth 
century  can  show  !  "  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  "  Les  Miserables,"  "  David  Copperfield," 
"Henry  Esmond/'  "Romola"!  What  light  would  go 
out  of  the  literature  of  our  period  if  the  brightness  of 
these  were  subtracted  !  Indeed,  the  dwelling  upon  these, 
and  such  as  these,  makes  fine  and  strong  the  taste,  so  help- 
ing us  through  beauty  to  the  good  and  the  true. 

But  the  novel  has  still  another  function  than  to  improve 
the  taste.  The  skilful  teacher  of  rhetoric  instructs  his 
pupil  desirous  of  learning  how  to  put  his  thought  effect- 
ively, to  employ  the  concrete  rather  than  the  abstract,  to 
put  the  lesson  he  wishes  to  convey  into  the  form  of  a  story 
rather  than  to  state  it  with  bald  directness.  It  is  the  ex- 
perience of  every  one  that  the  preacher  but  drones  who  talks 
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abstractions,  whereas  if  he  puts  his  truth  into  some  con- 
crete type  the  pews  are  all  alive.  By  means  of  the  novel 
it  is  possible  to  convey  lessons  in  the  concrete ;  there  is  no 
more  potent  vehicle  of  instruction  ;  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  sociology,  philosophy,  reform,  it  has  shown  itself 
to  be  an  effective  instrument.  Charles  Reade,  in  his 
"  Hard  Cash,"  did  much  toward  abrogating  abuses  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane ;  in  his  "  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,"  he  helped  powerfully  toward  a  reform  of  a  vicious 
penal  system.  Dickens,  in  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  smote 
with  an  effective  axe  a  bad  system  of  education.  American 
slavery  seemed  impregnably  intrenched  until  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  "  laid  low  its  ramparts  for  ever ;  and  it  was 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  "  Man  Without  a  Country  "  that 
brought  home  to  America  with  beneficent  power  in  our 
time  of  trial  the  worth  of  a  noble  patriotism. 

"  The  novel  has  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  Bible,"  the 
sentence  just  now  read  as  contained  in  the  extract  quoted 
from  Dr.  Emil  Hirsch,  will  perhaps  jar  upon  many  an  ear. 
Though  a  Jewish  rabbi  may  say  it,  would  it  not  be  ir- 
reverent in  a  Christian  ?  With  all  reverence  let  us  ask  what 
was  the  method  of  the  Master.  c'  A  certain  man  had  two 
sons  and  the  younger  said  unto  his  father  :  '  Father,  give 
me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  unto  me,'  and  he 
divided  unto  them  his  living."  Or  this  :  "And  it  came 
to  pass  that  a  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves,  which  stript  him  of  his 
raiment  and  departed  leaving  him  half  dead."  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  ever  been  claimed  that  the  Master  in  his 
parables  asserts  literal  fact.  He  wishes  to  teach  the  beauty 
of  forgiveness  ;  instead  of  proceeding  abstractly  he  employs 
the  concrete,  putting  his  lesson  into  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  son.  He  wishes  to  teach  the  beauty  of  pity ; 
again  he  employs  the  concrete  and  constructs  the  tale  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  That  is  his  usual  method,  and  I  am 
unable  to  see  how  the  method  differs  from  that  employed 
by  Ian  Maclaren,  who  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  world 
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the  loveliness  of  self-sacrifice  tells  the  story  of  Dr.  McCIure ; 
or  of  Kipling,  who  to  teach  simple  devotedness  to  duty 
makes  up  the  tale  of  Bobby  Wick;  or  of  Hopkinson 
Smith,  who  makes  vivid  the  unselfish  heroism  of  humble  life 
by  the  portrayal  of  his  rough  divers  and  pilots. 

If  we  could  have  only  the  good  novels,  it  may  be  said, 
all  would  be  well,  but  the  novel  is  so  liable  to  abuse  ! 
The  novel  is  not  the  only  class  of  literature  liable  to  abuse. 
There  are  poems,  poems  too  of  genius,  which  minister 
powerfully  to  what  is  depraved  in  man.  There  are  books 
of  philosophy  which  inculcate  a  base  Hedonism,  that  the 
greatest  good  is  low  pleasure.  I  know  a  book,  the  "  Lives 
of  Twelve  Bad  Men,"  faithful  biographies,  the  reading  of 
which  is  not  edifying.  A  good  woman  once  came  to  me 
full  of  concern  over  the  announcement  that  a  newspaper 
of  the  town  proposed  to  print  each  Sunday  morning  a  de- 
tailed account  of  some  famous  crime.  There  was  reason 
for  trepidation :  what  was  proposed  was  to  give  faithful 
history,  yet  the  effect  was  sure  to  be  demoralizing.  There 
are  bad  books  in  other  classes  of  literature  besides  fiction. 
If  the  novel  must  be  discredited  because  the  form  of  writing 
may  be  abused  to  the  harm  of  men,  not  less  must  history, 
biography,  philosophy,  and  poetry  suffer  discredit. 

If  these  considerations  seem  just,  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
subject  of  grief  that  a  library  is  responsible  for  much  novel- 
reading.  In  the  selection  of  fiction  the  Book  Committee 
should  exercise  discrimination,  trying  to  restrict  the  supply 
to  books  of  a  good  kind.  If  there  are  among  borrowers 
any  persons  resembling  John  Morley's  British  Museum 
frequenter,  reading  thirty  novels  a  week — if  there  is  abuse 
of  that  kind,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  ;  but  is  it  a  reason 
for  abstention  ?  Though  there  are  drunkards,  gluttons, 
and  sluggards,  we  do  not  for  that  reason  cease  to  drink, 
eat,  and  sleep. 

JAMES  K.  HOSMER. 
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;R.    GEORGE   PARKER  WINSHIP,  a 

member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  has  contributed  to  its  transactions 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Green,  LL.D.,  on  early  Mexican  printing 
and  printers,  fifty  copies  of  which  have 
been  struck  off  separately  for  the  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Club  of  Odd  Volumes.  The  inspection  of  this 
interesting  little  brochure  has  suggested  to  the  present 
writer  some  observations  on  remarkable  examples  of  early 
Spanish-American  printing  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well 
as  on  one  or  two  points  connected  with  Mr.  Winship's 
own  subject  upon  which  he  has  not  touched.  One  of  these 
is  of  great  importance,  the  question  what  actually  was  the 
first  Mexican,  and  by  consequence  the  first  American, 
printed  book. 

So  unsatisfactory  are  the  beginnings  of  New  World 
typography  that  the  book  to  which  precedence  is  usually 
assigned  can,  for  the  present,  only  be  proved  to  exist  in  a 
record  of  the  title-page  ;  while  one  to  which  the  late  Sefior 
Garcia  Icazbalceta,  whose  comprehensive  treatise,  a  model 
of  diligent  research,  is  almost  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
Mexican  bibliography,  seems  disposed  to  accord  the  honour, 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  existed  at  all.  Its  former  exist- 
ence and  its  priority  are  indeed  vouched  for  by  an  arch- 
bishop, an  honest  witness  without  doubt,  but  who  did  not 
himself  come  into  existence  until  nearly  thirty  years  after 
the  alleged  publication.  Davila  Padilla,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Domingo  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
expressly  declares  that  the  first  book  printed  in  Mexico 
was  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  f<  Spiritual  Ladder "  of 
St.  John  Climacus,  made  in  New  Spain  by  Fray  Juan  de 
Estrada,  and  published  in  1532.  Sefior  Icazbalceta  points 
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out  that  this  date  is  impossible,  he  having  himself  demon- 
strated that  type  cannot  have  been  imported  into  Mexico 
before  1536,  nor  the  book  printed  before  1537,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  two  years  earlier  than  the  first  which  he  is 
able  to  describe.  His  principal  grounds  for  accepting  this 
date  appear  to  be  the  high  character  of  the  archbishop,  and 
his  special  opportunities  for  obtaining  information  through 
his  connection  with  the  religious  order  to  which  Estrada  be- 
longed. This  we  allow,  but  the  probability  of  error  after 
the  lapse  of  a  generation  is  in  our  opinion  much  too  con- 
siderable to  justify  the  conferring  of  such  an  honour  upon 
a  book  whose  very  existence  is  matter  of  hearsay.  Grant- 
ing this  existence,  who  can  say  that  the  book  may  not  have 
been  printed  in  Spain,  and  merely  imported  into  Mexico  ? 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  Mexican  origin  of  the 
book  of  1539,  while  at  the  same  time  a  strict  application  of 
the  rule  de  non  existentibus  et  de  non  apparentibus  would 
wipe  it  out  of  the  competition.  The  inestimable  little 
volume,  in  truth,  is  precisely  in  the  position  of  the  imperial 
author's 

Traft  on  worming  dogs, 
Whereof  the  name,  in  sundry  catalogues, 
Is  extant  yet. 

For  the  fc  Breve  y  mas  compendiosa  doctrina  Christiana 
en  lengua  Mexicana  y  Castellana,  impressa  por  mandado 
del  senor  don  Fray  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  primer  obispo 
desta  gran  ciudad  de  Tenuchtitlan,  Mexico  desta  nueva 
Espafia,  en  casa  de  Juan  Cromberger,  1539,"  is  not  now 
accessible :  although  the  title  is  given  in  the  Cartas  de 
Indias,  Madrid,  1577,  with  such  minuteness  as  to  prove 
that  the  copyist  had  an  original  before  him.  But  what  if 
it  were  merely  a  title-page  ?  The  book,  at  all  events,  can- 
not now  be  traced,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  clue  to  any 
past  or  present  possessor. 

The  second  book  known  to  have  issued  from  the 
Mexican  press,  a  "  Manual  de  Adultos  "  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  natives,  printed  in  1 540,  writhes  in  the  very 
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jaws  of  annihilation,  but  still  survives  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  three  leaves,  formerly  in  the  library  of  Sefior  Pascual 
de  Gayangos ;  preserved,  we  may  trust,  by  his  heirs,  and 
visible  in  the  guise  of  a  facsimile  in  the  late  Sefior  Icaz- 
balceta's  standard  bibliography.  We  have  said  at  least 
three  leaves,  for  Icazbalceta  has  another  curious  problem 
to  discuss,  whether  two  more  leaves  containing  Pope 
Paul  III.'s  bull  of  June,  1537,  on  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  Indians,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  fragment  of  this 
manual.  They  state  themselves  to  belong  to  some  manual, 
and  their  typography  agrees  with  that  of  the  Mexican 
"Manual  de  Adultos."  This  argument  is  not  quite  decisive, 
since  the  Mexican  printing-house  was  an  offshoot  of  Crom- 
berger's  at  Seville,  and  the  types  may  have  been  identical. 
The  probability,  however,  would  seem  to  be  that  the  bull 
really  is  a  portion  of  a  Mexican  edition  of  the  manual. 
Another  question,  however,  may  readily  occur :  was  this 
really  the  first  Mexican  edition  of  the  bull  itself?  This 
was  issued  in  1537,  while  the  manual  of  which  it  is 
supposed  to  form  a  portion  was,  as  we  have  seen,  printed 
in  1 540.  It  embodies  Papal  decisions  on  points  momentous 
to  the  clergy  of  Mexico,  and  must  have  been  brought  to 
their  notice  with  the  least  possible  delay.  What  machinery 
was  adopted  for  this  purpose  ?  Was  it  exported  ready 
printed,  or  merely  transcribed  on  its  arrival  ?  or  may  it  not 
rather  have  been  put  into  type  in  Mexico  ?  In  the  latter 
case  it  must  in  all  probability  have  been  printed  in  1538, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  the  earliest  American  printed 
document,  unless,  which  is  in  no  respect  improbable,  some 
other  Papal  or  official  broadside  had  preceded  it.  The 
presumption  would  have  seemed  very  strong  in  favour  of 
some  such  prototypic  publication,  save  for  one  considera- 
tion, the  scarcity  of  paper,  all  of  which  had  to  be  imported. 
The  problem  opens  as  fine  a  field  as  the  Columbus  letters 
for  the  skill  of  the  fabricator ;  should  a  forgery  be  at- 
tempted, the  quality  of  the  paper  will  probably  prove  the 
vulnerable  point. 
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The  next  specimen  of  the  Mexican  press  is  believed  to 
be  a  narrative  of  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  the  city 
of  Guatemala  in  1541 :  "  Relacion  d'l  espatable  terremoto 
q  agora  nuevamente  ha  acontecido  en  la  cibdad  d'  Guati- 
mala.  Impressa  en  la  gra  cibdad  d'  Mexico  en  casa  de 
Jua  Cromberger,  1541."  It  is  a  black-letter  tract  of  four 
leaves,  which  certainly  existed  in  Madrid  when  Icazbalceta's 
bibliography  was  published  in  1 886,  the  notice  of  the  only 
known  copy  having  been  communicated  to  him  from 
Madrid  by  Sefior  Gonzalez  de  Vera.  The  possessor, 
however,  is  not  indicated.  Should  it  be  in  the  National 
Library  at  Madrid,  or  any  other  public  library,  this  in- 
stitution may  boast  of  possessing  what  is  practically,  until 
the ts  Doctrina  Christiana"  is  re-discovered  or  the  "Manual" 
re-integrated,  the  first  existing  and  perfect  book  printed  in 
the  New  World. 

Not  more  than  three  American  books,  then,  can  at 
present  be  proved  to  have  preceded  Bishop  Zumarraga's 
<f  Doctrina  breve  muy  provechosa  de  las  cosas  que  per- 
tenecen  a  la  fe  catolica  y  a  nuestra  cristiandad,"  etc., 
Mexico,  1 543.  One  of  these  is  a  fragment,  another  is  not 
producible,  and  the  present  locality  of  the  third  has  not 
been  made  public.  The  British  Museum,  then,  may  well 
be  proud  of  its  ability  to  exhibit,  in  the  King's  Library, 
the  fourth  book  printed  on  the  American  continent,  as  the 
earliest  at  all  likely  to  be  seen.  Though  so  precious  for 
its  antiquity,  the  "  Doctrina "  is  less  rare  than  many 
Mexican  books  of  more  recent  date.  Sefior  Icazbalceta, 
who  himself  possessed  a  copy,  knew  of  seven  or  eight 
more.  The  Museum  copy,  nevertheless,  brought  805 
thalers  at  the  Andrade  sale  in  1869,  an<^  Mr.  Thomas 
Watts,  then  Keeper  of  Printed  Books,  who  acquired  it  for 
the  nation,  found  it  necessary  to  advance  the  original 
commission. 

Mr.  Winship  mentions  several  of  the  most  important 
of  the  subsequent  productions  of  the  early  Mexican  press, 
but  does  not  include  one  which,  after  the  very  earliest,  is 
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perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  any  :  the  "  Ordinarium 
sacri  ordinis  haeremitarum  sancti  Augustini  episcopi  & 
regularis  observantiae,"  Mexici,  1556,  printed  by  Joannes 
Paulus  Brissensis,  the  successor  of  Cromberger,  the  first 
Mexican  printer.  No  more  than  three  copies  of  this  book 
are  known,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Museum  ;  but  its  special 
interest  is  not  its  rarity,  in  which  it  is  rivalled  by  many 
other  Mexican  books,  but  the  fact  of  its  containing  the 
first  music  ever  printed  in  the  New  World.  Musical 
notes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  text,  and  the  last 
nine  leaves  are,  but  for  the  accompanying  words,  entirely 
occupied  by  music,  thus  defined  in  the  book  itself:  "  Se- 
quuntur,"  it  is  said,  "  intonationes  tarn  ad  matutinas  quam 
vesperas,  et  completorium,  et  benedictionum.  Et  tonus 
Evangeliorum,  Prophetiarum.  Et  lectionis  refectorii,  & 
capitulorum  :  et  orationum :  ta  ad  missam,  vesperas,  & 
matutinas,  quam  ad  horas."  The  rarity  of  this  book 
made  it  an  object  of  keen  competition  at  the  Ramirez  sale 
(1880),  when  it  was  stated  to  be  unique.  It  then  brought 
£76;  but  its  greatest  claim  to  bibliographical  distinction  as 
the  first  example  of  music-printing  in  America  seems  to  have 
escaped  attention  on  that  occasion,  nor  is  it  remarked  by 
Sefior  Icazbalceta  himself.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
first  recognized  by  the  present  writer,  who,  on  the  book 
coming  again  to  the  hammer  at  the  first  Heredia  sale  in 
1891,  made  a  determined  effort  to  acquire  it  for  the 
Museum,  and  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  it  for  about  the 
same  price  as  it  had  brought  at  the  Ramirez  auction.  In 
ignorance  of  its  existence,  the  first  publication  of  music  in 
the  New  World  has  been  stated  to  have  taken  place  about 
thirty  years  afterwards. 

Among  the  Mexican  printers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Win- 
ship  is  Antonio  Ricardo  (Ricciardi  ?),  an  Italian,  who  began 
to  print  at  Mexico  in  1577,  but  whose  glory  it  is  to  have 
been  the  first  printer  in  South  America,  having  removed  to 
Lima  in  1579,  and  printed  there,  in  1584,  the  first  South 
American  book.  As  Mr.  Winship  has  been  unable  to 
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procure  any  good  account  of  the  early  Peruvian  books,  we 
will  describe  the  first  three  from  the  copies  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  title-page  of  the  first  is  wanting  in  the 
Museum  copy ;  it  reads,  however,  "  Doctrina  Cristiana  en 
Quichua  y  Aymara."  The  colophon  has  "  Impresso  en 
la  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes  [Lima]  por  Antonio  Ricardo, 
primero  Impressor  en  estos  Reynos  del  Piru.  Afio  de 
M.D.LXXXIII."  The  second  is  a  "  Confessionario  para 
los  curas  de  Indies  :  con  la  instrucion  contra  sus  ritos,  etc. 
Compuesto  y  traduzido  en  las  lenguas  Quichua  y  Aymara. 
Por  autoridad  del  Concilio  Provincial  de  Lima,  del  afio  de 
1583.  Impresso  en  la  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes  por  Antonio  Ri- 
cardo primero  Impressor  en  estos  reynos  del  Piru.  Afio  de 
MDLXXXV."  The  third  is  "  Tercero  Cathecismo  y  ex- 
posicion  de  la  Doctrina  Christiana,  por  Sermones  " :  with 
the  same  imprint  as  the  last.  By  an  extraordinary  piece  of 
good  fortune,  these  books  had  been  bound  together  in  one 
cover,  and,  being  regarded  as  a  single  book,  came  simul- 
taneously in  1891  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  thus  acquired  at  a  stroke  the  first  three 
typographical  productions  of  South  America,  though  it 
wants,  and  probably  always  will  want,  the  corresponding 
three  of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent. 

Mr.  Winship's  remark  that  he  has  as  yet  been  unable  to 
secure  any  good  account  of  the  works  issued  from  the 
press  of  Ricardo,  or  from  those  of  his  successors  on  the 
southern  continent,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  Sefior  J.  T.  Medina's  "  La  Imprenta  en 
Lima,"  Santiago,  1 890,  which  contains  the  titles,  frequently, 
no  doubt,  brief,  unaccompanied  by  the  printer's  name,  and 
descriptive  of  books  not  seen  by  Sefior  Medina  himself,  of 
1,155  books  printed  at  Lima  between  1584  and  1810. 
Mr.  Winship's  unacquaintance  with  Sefior  Medina's  labours 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  copies  of 
this  miniature  bibliography  having  been  printed.  The 
author,  who  is  inferior  to  no  living  bibliographer  in  in- 
dustry and  accuracy,  needs  nothing  but  encouragement  to 
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produce  bibliographies  of  Peruvian,  Chilian,  and  indeed  all 
Spanish- American  literatures,  upon  the  colossal  scale  of  the 
Argentine  and  Paraguayan  bibliography  he  has  already 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museo  de  La  Plata, 
an  institution  unique  in  the  South  American  world. 

We  may  conclude  the  subject  of  early  Spanish- American 
literature  in  the  Museum  by  a  brief  notice  of  two  particu- 
larly interesting  classes  of  books.  One  is  those  represent- 
ing the  primitive  typography  of  Paraguay  while  Paraguay 
was  under  the  sway  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  bibliographically 
remarkable,  not  only  on  account  of  their  extreme  rarity 
and  as  the  earliest  printed  monuments  of  the  vernacular 
languages,  but  from  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the  typo- 
graphical execution.  So  blurred  is  the  impression  that 
they  have  been  confidently  stated  to  have  been  printed 
from  wooden  types;  documentary  evidence,  however,  as 
well  as  the  judgment  of  experts  in  type-founding,  de- 
termines them  to  have  been  made  of  tin :  the  importation 
of  types  properly  alloyed  having  no  doubt  been  obstructed 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  government.  In  his  Para- 
guayan bibliography  Seftor  Medina  enumerates  seven  of 
these  remarkable  productions,  four  of  which  are  in  the 
Museum  : 

Nieremberg.  "  On  the  difference  between  things  tem- 
poral and  eternal,"  translated  into  Guarani  by  Father  Jose 
Serrano.  En  las  Doffrinas,  1705. 

Liturgical  Manual  in  Guarani.     Loreto,  1721. 

*  Ruiz    de    Montoya.     Vocabulario    de    la    Lengua 
Guarani.     Santa  Maria  la  Mayor,  1722. 

*  Ruiz    de    Montoya.     Arte   de   la   lengua   Guarani. 
Santa  Maria  la  Mayor,  1724. 

*  Yapuguai.     Catecismo  [in  Guarani].     Santa  Maria  la 
Mayor,  1724. 

Yapuguai.  Sermones  y  Exemplos  [in  Guarani].  San 
Francisco  Xavier,  1727. 

*  Antequera  y  Castro.     Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Para- 
guay.    San  Francisco  Xavier,  1727. 

I.  L 
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Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  in  the  Museum ;  and 
the  Museum's  copy  of  the  Letter  is  unique.  A  greater 
curiosity  than  any  of  these  printed  books  exists  in  the 
shape  of  u  a  fragment  of  a  Guarani  catechism  and  syllabary, 
consisting  of  two  wooden  leaves  paginated  4  and  13,  on 
which  characters  are  cut  in  relief  precisely  as  in  Chinese 
stereotypic  block-printing."  This  reversion  to  primitive 
xylography  is  in  the  possession  of  Sefior  Lamas,  an  Argen- 
tine gentleman. 

Another  very  interesting  group  of  early  South  American 
books  are  the  four  printed  at,  or  at  least  bearing  the 
imprint  of,  Juli,  a  mission  station  in  the  Andes,  on  the 
brink  of  Lake  Titicaca,  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  a  printing-press 
was  actually  carried  up  so  high,  or  whether  the  books  were 
not  rather  printed  at  Lima,  and  forwarded  to  Juli ;  all, 
however,  bear  the  imprint  of  the  little  missionary  station, 
and  date  from  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
All  four  are  in  the  British  Museum.  One,  the  "  Life  and 
Miracles  of  our  Lord,"  by  Alonzo  de  Villegas,  translated 
into  Aymara  and  "  accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Indians"  by  Father  Ludovico  Bertonio,  and  containing 
both  the  Spanish  and  the  Aymara  text  (Juli,  1612),  enjoys 
a  distinction  rare  among  books,  in  having  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  sonnet  : 

Screened  in  the  shadows  Cordilleras  fling, 

Where  straining  breast  scarce  heaves,  and  straining  eye 
Sees  nought  'twixt  lifted  sight  and  silent  sky, 

Save  the  huge  condor  hung  on  heavy  wing  : 

Small  skill,  great  love,  there  made  me,  light  to  bring 
Where,  sunk  beneath  the  mountain  far  as  I 
Had  birth  aloft,  the  Indian's  misery 

Plied  toil  unblest  for  Europe's  profiting. 

The  silver  that  his  labour  sunward  drew 

Now  buys  me,  haply,  in  this  foreign  mart, 
Where  Love  and  Skill  and  Labour  bartered  are, 

And  it  and  I  have  interchanged  our  part  : 
Homeward  it  journeys  to  remote  Peru, 
Leaving  me  here  beneath  the  Northern  Star. 

R.  GARNETT. 
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HOW     THINGS     ARE     DONE     IN     ONE 
AMERICAN    LIBRARY. 

II. 
BOARD  AND  STAFF  ORGANIZATION  AND  FINANCES. 

HE  St.  Louis  Public  (Free)  Library  is  a 
development  from  the  Public  School  Li- 
brary, established  by  the  Public  School 
Library  Society  in  1865.  ^n  accordance 
with  the  original  design  of  its  founders  it 
was  turned  over  to  the  City  School  Board 
in  1869,  and  was  supported  by  that  body  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  system  of  public  schools.  The  School  Board, 
however,  could  never  appropriate  enough  money  to  make 
the  institution  free ;  and  the  subscription  fee,  though 
gradually  reduced  from  sixteen  to  eight  shillings,  proved 
an  effectual  bar  to  its  use  by  the  general  public  and 
by  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  for  whom  it  was 
specially  intended.  Experience  in  the  United  States 
has  shown  that  any  subscription  fee,  even  four  shillings 
a  year,  payable  in  instalments,  is  sufficient  to  restrict 
the  benefits  of  a  library  to  a  small  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. At  the  end  of  its  first  year  as  a  free  institution, 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  had  more  than  four  times  as 
many  cardholders  as  it  had  before ;  and  now,  after  five 
years,  it  has  about  ten  times  as  many — in  round  numbers, 
fifty  thousand  to  five  thousand.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
I  believe,  the  immensely  superior  effectiveness  of  a  free 
library,  compared  with  the  best  subscription  library,  is 
universally  conceded.  The  chief  argument  against  the 
free  library  here  was  that  people  do  not  value  what  they 
do  not  pay  for.  That  is  one  of  those  dangerous  half- 
truths  which,  like  the  witches'  prophecies  in  u  Macbeth," 
have  ever  deceived  and  deluded  mankind.  Those  who  do 
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not  value  books  enough  to  pay  for  the  loan  of  them  are 
just  the  people  who  most  need  them ;  and  if  they  will  not 
take  books  as  a  gift,  their  children,  at  least,  will,  and  will 
thereby  grow  up  better  citizens  and  happier  men  and 
women. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
consists  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  three  going  out  of  office  each  year. 
It  has  been  the  judicious  aim  of  the  two  mayors  who  have 
thus  far  appointed  the  Board  to  have  it  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  different  elements  of  the  community.  Three 
women  have  been  members.  The  Board  organizes  each 
year  by  the  election  of  a  president  and  vice-president. 
The  librarian  is  ex-ojficio  secretary.  The  president  ap- 
points the  standing  committees  for  administration,  auditing, 
and  books.  The  executive  committee  consists  of  the  pre- 
sident and  vice-president,  and  the  chairman  of  the  other 
three  committees.  The  respective  functions  of  the  com- 
mittees are  indicated  by  their  names. 

The  rules  give  to  the  librarian  the  control  of  the  staff, 
his  action  in  appointing  or  dismissing  being  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Committee  on  Administration,  and  finally 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board.  Practically,  all  appoint- 
ments are  left  to  the  librarian,  and  are  based  on  the  results 
of  a  competitive  written  examination.  The  grades  of  ser- 
vice below  librarian  and  assistant  librarian  may  be  roughly 
classified  and  characterized  as  major  heads  of  departments, 
heads  of  minor  departments,  senior  clerks,  junior  clerks, 
apprentices,  and  pages.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency,  all 
appointments  are  made  to  one  of  the  lowest  grades.  Can- 
didates for  the  position  of  apprentice  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five,  and,  to  have  any  chance 
of  success  in  the  examination,  must  have  the  equivalent  of 
a  first-class  high-school  education,  including  some  know- 
ledge of  at  least  two  foreign  languages.  The  language 
examination  usually  consists  of  easy  translations  from  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Latin,  but  other  languages  are  accepted 
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as  equivalents.  Pages  may  be  anywhere  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  years  of  age — they  are  usually  about  fifteen — 
and  must  have  a  good  common-school  education,  with 
some  knowledge  of  books  other  than  text-books.  Exam- 
inations for  both  grades  are  held  regularly  once  a  year  and 
at  such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary.  The  same  salary 
is  paid  to  apprentices  and  pages  the  first  six  months,  after 
which  the  apprentices  advance  more  rapidly,  though  their 
salary  for  the  first  two  years  is  merely  nominal,  their  com- 
pensation being  largely  the  opportunity  for  learning  library 
work,  and  an  assured  position  as  junior  clerks  at  the  end 
of  their  apprenticeship.1  The  pages,  of  course,  are  boys : 
the  apprentices  are  chiefly  young  women,  graduates  of  our 
high  school  or  of  seminaries  of  the  same  grade.  Of  high- 
school  graduates  only  a  minority  succeed  ;  and  at  least  two 
college  graduates  have  failed  to  make  an  acceptable  per- 
centage. They  were  probably  like  the  young  man  in 
Charles  Dudley  Warner's  last  novel,  who  remarked  to  his 
better-read  but  less  "fitted"  college  classmate,  that  he, 
too,  "  might  have  known  something  if  he  had  not  been 
kept  at  school  all  his  life." 

Having  been  guilty  of  one  digression,  I  am  emboldened 
to  venture  another.  On  two  occasions  I  gave  to  five 
pages,  averaging  the  first  time  about  sixteen  and  the  second 
seventeen  years  of  age,  the  same  examination  given  to 
candidates  for  apprenticeship  who  averaged,  probably, 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  the  result  that  the  boys 
came  out  ahead  by  15  per  cent.  This  means  that  the 
reading  and  study  done  by  the  boys  during  the  two  years 
in  the  library  had  given  them  a  better  knowledge  of  his- 
tory and  literature  and  more  general  information  than  was 
possessed  by  the  candidates  for  apprenticeship  with  the 
advantages  of  seniority  in  years  and  four  more  years  of 

1  Apprentices  receive  £z  a  month  for  the  first  six  months,  £4  the 
next  six  months,  ^5  the  third,  and  £6  a  month  the  fourth  half  year. 
Messengers  go  from  £2  to  ^5  a  month  in  the  course  of  about  three 
years. 
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schooling.  A  creditable  percentage  in  this  second  exam- 
ination passes  a  page  to  the  grade  of  junior  clerk. 

While  on  the  subject  of  staff  organization  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  that  we  have  a  functionary  that  I  do  not 
recall  having  seen  in  any  other  public  library,  whose  duties 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  title  "  official  hostess."  Her 
desk,  bearing  a  large  sign,  tf  Information  Desk,"  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  delivery  room.  Most  of  the  time,  however, 
she  is  about  the  room  greeting  diffident  newcomers,  antici- 
patinginquiries,explaining  the  card  catalogue  or  pointingout 
the  finding  lists,  and,  in  general,  trying  to  do  for  the  public 
what  a  gracious  hostess  does  for  her  guests.  The  present 
occupant  of  this  position  is  a  woman  of  exceptional  tact  and 
savotrfairey  who  speaks  French  and  German  fluently,  accom- 
plishments which  she  often  has  occasion  to  use.  The  desk 
of  the  Assistant  Librarian  is  close  by  the  receiving  window, 
but  in  front  of  the  main  counter ;  and  he  also  is  nearly 
always  available  for  answering  questions  or  giving  assistance. 
To  that  end  he  has  on  one  side  of  his  desk  a  revolving 
bookcase  filled  with  the  handiest  and  most  generally  useful 
reference  books,  and  on  the  other  side,  accessible  to  the 
public,  a  set  of  Poole's  Index,  Sonnenschein's  Best  Books, 
and  other  similar  volumes.  The  general  reference  room 
is  on  the  floor  above,  and  is,  of  course,  supplied  with 
another  set  of  Poole,  together  with  all  the  leading  cyclo- 
paedias and  the  best  reference  books  that  our  fund  enables 
us  to  purchase.  Public  documents  occupy  a  separate 
room,  as  do  reference  books  on  the  fine  arts ;  and  in  another 
room  are  those  relating  to  science  and  its  applications. 
The  juvenile  department  occupies  a  separate  room  with 
open  shelves. 

The  possibilities  of  a  library  depend  primarily  on  its 
financial  resources,  and  secondarily  on  its  management. 
A  well-managed  library  may  do  as  much  work  and  add  as 
much  yearly  to  the  value  of  its  collection  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  £10,000  as  an  ill-managed  library  with  an  in- 
come of  £  1 5,000.  But,  in  general,  the  basis  and  measure 
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of  a  library's  usefulness  is  the  amount  of  money  it  can 
annually  expend. 

The  chief  support  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  is  a 
tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar's  worth  of  taxable 
property  in  the  city.  This  is  naturally  an  increasing  sum. 
For  the  first  complete  year  it  amounted  to  $59,340 
(nearly  £12,000).  For  the  year  ending  with  April,  1899, 
it  was  $71 ,340  (£14,268).  In  addition  to  this  the  receipts 
from  fines  and  from  the  issue  of  extra  volumes  from  the 
collection  of  duplicates,  etc.,  amount  now  to  nearly 
£800  a  year,  thus  giving  an  annual  revenue  of  £15,000. 
We  have  every  year  set  aside  a  portion  of  this  to  make 
payments  on  a  building  site.  The  expenditure  for  main- 
tenance the  first  year  was  £9,671,  and  last  year  it  was 
£11,162.  The  smallest  expenditure  in  any  one  year  was 
£9,344,  and  the  largest,  £11,600.  The  amount  spent  for 
books,  periodicals,  and  binding  has  varied  from  £2,400  to 
£3,400,  with  an  average  of  £2,900.  For  the  first  five 
years  the  library  was  under  an  annual  expense  of  £2,000 
for  its  rented  quarters,  including  light,  heat,  and  elevator 
service.  A  new  lease  secures  the  same  accommodations  for 
£1,500  per  annum.  The  location  of  the  library  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh  floors  of  a  commercial  building  is  a  heavy 
handicap  to  its  progress.  In  a  suitable  building,  and  with 
its  maintenance  fund  freed  from  the  burden  of  payments 
on  building  site,  the  library  could  soon  add  50  per  cent, 
to  its  circulation. 

In  January  of  each  year  a  budget  is  made  up,  appor- 
tioning to  each  fund  the  amount  deemed  necessary.  This 
is  carefully,  though  not  slavishly,  adhered  to.  A  reserve 
fund  of  several  thousand  dollars  provides  for  emergencies, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  this,  with  the  surplus  that 
is  generally  left  in  several  of  the  minor  funds,  is  usually 
turned  over  to  the  book-fund.  Thus  the  latter,  starting 
with  £2,400,  may  be  increased  to  £3,000. 

A  contingency  fund  of  £  i  o  to  £  1 5  per  month  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  librarian  for  petty  expenses.  All  bills  above 
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j£2,  and  usually  those  above  £i,  are  paid  by  vouchers  on 
the  City  Treasurer.  These  must  be  signed  by  the  Librarian, 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  by  whose  authority  the 
expense  was  incurred,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Auditing 
Committee,  and  finally  by  the  President  of  the  Board.  A 
cash  book  is  kept,  showing  the  daily  desk  receipts  for  fines, 
"  C.D."  issues,  books  sold  or  lost  and  paid  for,  catalogues, 
lost  cards,  etc.,  etc.  Every  morning  the  money  taken  the 
previous  day  is  turned  over  to  the  Librarian,  who  receipts 
for  it  in  the  book.  A  triple  record  of  every  cent  taken  in 
is  made  by  means  of  the  "  autographic  cash  register." 
The  original  entry  is  handed  to  the  payer  as  a  receipt  ;  the 
first  duplicate  the  receiving  clerk  puts  into  his  cash  drawer ; 
the  third  entry  is  locked  in  the  machine  ;  and  when  the 
roll  of  paper  is  taken  out  next  morning  it  exhibits  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  day's  cash  receipts.  This  furnishes  a 
check  on  mistakes,  and  makes  dishonesty  at  least  difficult. 
Other  customary  account  books  are  kept,  as  enumerated  and 
described  in  my  report  for  1895-6. 

FREDERICK  M.  CRUNDEN. 


ACCESSIONS  :    THE  CHECKING  OF  THE 
PROCESSES. 

>ESPITE  the  fairly  large  amount  of  litera- 
ture on  library  methods  that  now  exists, 
and  which  is  growing  each  year,  there  are 
many  portions  of  our  work  upon  which 
little  or  nothing  of  any  practical  value  seems 
to  have  been  written.  If  I  am  asked  to 
give  an  example,  I  will  instance  the  organization  of  the 
cataloguing  department  in  a  large  library.  It  is  as  a  con- 
tribution to  this  subject  that  this  paper  on  the  checking 
of  the  various  processes  through  which  books  must  pass 
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between  their  receipt  by  the  library  and  their  appearance 
on  the  shelves  ready  for  the  borrower  is  submitted. 

In  a  small  library,  with  two  or  three  assistants,  where 
the  librarian  is  in  the — in  many  respects — happy  position 
of  being  able  personally  to  supervise  what  he  does  not 
himself  perform,  an  elaborate  system  of  check  is  needless, 
and  is  in  fact  a  hindrance,  not  a  help.  But  in  a  larger 
library — especially  a  busy  public  library — the  conditions 
are  quite  different,  and  checks  are  indispensable,  both  for 
economy  of  time  and  the  avoidance  of  errors. 

Before  describing  my  own  system,  I  will  state  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  from  information 
very  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Barrett,  at  my  request,  and 
which  I  have  his  permission  to  use. 

Mr.  Barrett  employs  a  book  and  a  stamp.  The  book, 
which  is  a  foolscap  folio,  is  ruled  as  in  the  diagram.  "Its 

The  Mitchell  Library.     Rough  Accessions  Book. 


Date 

Name 

First  Word 

Invoice 

Examd. 

Cata- 

logd. 

Invoice 
Filed 

No. 
of 
Vols. 

Amount 

Remarks 

purpose  is  to  provide  a  first  record  of  accessions,  not  book 
by  book,  but  invoice  by  invoice,  and  to  secure  that  all  are 
subsequently  entered,  book  by  book,  in  the  permanent 
stock  book."  The  f{  date  "  is  the  date  of  the  receipt  of 
the  book,  the  next  column  receives  the  "  name  "  of  the 
bookseller,  and  the  next  the  "  first  word "  of  the  bill. 
"  Donations  are  considered  to  be  added  to  the  library  as  at 
the  date  of  the  committee  meeting  at  which  they  are 
accepted ;  in  this  case  the  word  £  Donations '  is  entered 
in  the  c  name '  column,  and  in  the  *  first  word '  column  a 
reference  '  See  Donation  Book/  where  the  titles  of  gifts, 
the  donors'  names,  and  other  information  are  fully  entered. 
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The  month's  donations  are  treated  for  accession  purposes 
as  one  lot."  "Invoice  examined"  includes  marking  off 
in  order  book.  <c  Catalogued  "  is  not  the  process  catalogu- 
ing, but  means  that  the  catalogue  slips  have  been  examined 
by  Mr.  Barrett  —  who  himself  keeps  this  book — and 
passed.  "  Invoice  filed  "  is  done  tf  after  the  stock  book 
entries  are  made  on  slips."  The  "  invoice  examined " 
column  is  initialled,  the  others  are  merely  ticked. 

As  soon  as  they  are  checked,  the  books  are  stamped 
with  an  " accession  stamp"  on  the  back  of  the  title-page, 
near  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  This  stamp  is  the  novel 
feature  of  the  system  ;  annexed  is  an  impression  of  it.  The 


The  Mitchell  Library. 

A  189743 

i  DEC.  98. 

W.  R. 
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Accession  Stamp,  as  used  at  the  Mitchell  Library.  The  diagram  on 
the  right  shows  the  processes  initialled  for  in  the  panels  of  the 
stamp. 

number  is  the  accession  number,  preceding  which  is  a  class 
letter.  Below  the  date  are  six  small  panels,  each  of  which 
is  initialled  by  the  assistant  responsible  for  the  process  re- 
ferred to  it.  These  processes  are  tabulated  in  the  enlarged 
diagram  of  the  panels.  Between  the  pasting  in  of  the 
bookplate  and  cataloguing  Cc  the  work  goes  into  the  hands 
of  a  senior,  who  locates  it,  that  is,  marks  on  it  the  shelf 
on  which  it  is  to  stand,  enters  it  in  the  location  book,  and 
applies  its  accession  number."  The  last  panel  is  generally 
left  blank,  but  is  there  to  be  appropriated  for  any  special 
purpose. 

The  panelled  stamp  is  very  neat,  and  the  system  has  the 
advantage  of  preserving  a  permanent  record,  in  each  book, 
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of  all  that  has  been  done  upon  it,  and  by  whom  it  has 
been  done.  So  far  as  these  ends  are  concerned,  nothing 
better  could  be  devised.  In  devising  a  system,  however, 
for  our  own  library  I  was  desirous  of  one  which  should 
satisfy  a  special  requirement  which  a  record  in  each  book 
cannot. 

I  wanted  to  be  able  to  go  to  a  set  of  books  in  the 
cataloguing  room  and  ascertain  immediately  the  exact  stage 
in  the  various  processes  at  which  they  had  arrived,  so 
that,  if  need  be,  a  fresh  assistant  could  take  up  the  work 
of  the  assistant  previously  engaged  on  the  books  at  the 
precise  point  he  left  it,  without  delay  and  without  mis- 
take. This  is.  a  very  important  requirement  which  the 
perfected  system  of  library  organization — when  it  comes 
— will  make  a  special  point  of  all  round.  The  specializa- 
tion which  is  so  great  an  evil  in  our  large  libraries,  and 
which  is  a  greater  evil  in  America,  is  partly  due  to  the 
waste  of  time  and  liability  to  error  incurred  by  assistants 
trying  to  pick  up  the  work  in  hand  of  some  other  assistant 
and  carry  it  forward  from  the  stage  reached  by  him,  though 
they  may  be  quite  competent  to  perform  it.  And  the 
remedy  for  this  is  to  oblige  every  member  of  the  staff  to 
leave  his  work,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  in  such  an 
intelligible  condition  that  anyone  else  familiar  with  the 
work  may  take  it  up  where  it  has  been  dropped. 

I  wanted  also  to  make  provision  not  only  for  the  check- 
ing of  each  process  as  a  completed  whole,  but  for  the 
checking  of  portions  of  a  process,  that  is,  as  regards  a 
number  of  books,  done  at  different  times,  perhaps  by 
different  assistants,  e.g.,  twenty  books  of  a  lot  of  fifty 
catalogued  by  A,  the  remainder  by  B. 

And  I  wanted  to  make  the  recording  as  brief  and  as 
little  troublesome  as  possible. 

On  consideration  I  decided  to  try  slips,  one  to  accompany 
each  lot  of  books,  upon  which  the  processes  were  to  be 
typed  or  printed.  Two  kinds  of  slips  are  used,  a  first  and 
second  stage  slip,  of  which  I  give  copies. 
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Date.          22.  8.  99. 
Vendor.          M.  and  R. 
First  word  of  bill.          Bullen. 
Checked  with  bill.         W.  A.  S. 
Donations : 
Entered. 
Slip. 

Ref.  cop.  marked.          J. 
Cop.  marked  for  Lending  Lib:s. 

W.  A.  S. 

Sized.         W.  A.  S. 
Fiftion  colleded.         W.  A.  S. 
Branch  Cop. : 

Put  away  (except  any  not  added 

to  "  C  ").          W.  A.  P. 
Class  nos.          A.  J.  L. 
Charging  nos.  to  Fiftion. 

A.  J.  L. 
Forwarded  (with  date). 

5.  9.  99.         W.  A.  S. 
Duplicates  marked. 
Replacements  marked. 
Accession  nos.  given.        W.  A.  S. 
16970-16990.      R3  6115-6120. 
Processes  finished.      W.  A.  S. 


Accession  Routine  Slip  :  First  Stage,  as  in  use  at  Croydon. 

The  unit  of  the  first-stage  slip  is  the  bookseller's  bill,  or 
in  the  case  of  donations,  the  donations  of  a  week  ordinarily. 
As  soon  as  a  parcel  comes  from  the  bookseller,  the  books 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  bill,  and  a  slip  is  opened 
for  the  lot,  and  placed  in  the  end  book.  The  books  are 
then  passed  through  the  various  processes,  and  the  assistant 
responsible  for  each  process  writes  his  initials  against  it  on 
the  slip.  A  reference  to  the  slip  will  show  at  once  how 
the  work  on  that  particular  set  of  books  stands. 

Checked  with  bill. — This  covers  comparing  the  books 
with  the  order  slips  and  the  bill.  When  a  book  is  sug- 
gested for  purchase  either  by  myself  or  somebody  else,  the 

1  The  "  R  "  indicates  reference  additions. 
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usual  particulars  are  written  on  a  slip  (2  inches  by  8 \  inches), 
salmon  coloured  to  distinguish  it  from  catalogue  slips,  and 
filed  in  a  drawer  labelled  u  Suggested  Books."  From  these 
the  list  submitted  to  the  Books  Committee  is  made  up,  and 
the  slips  are  transferred  to  a  "  Submitted  to  Committee  " 
drawer.  The  slips  of  any  books  thrown  out  in  committee 
are  withdrawn  and  filed  for  future  reference,  and  those 
approved  are  sorted  into  groups  for  the  booksellers, 
stamped  with  the  date  of  ordering,  and  transferred  to  a 
"  New  Books  on  Order  "  drawer ;  except  those  to  be  got 
second-hand,  which  are  put  in  a  drawer  by  themselves. 
When  comparing  book  with  order  slip,  any  mistake,  e.g., 
misspelled  author's  name,  wrong  wording  of  title,  etc.,  is 
corrected,  and  the  slip  is  placed  in  the  book,  after  being 
stamped  with  the  date.  From  these  slips  later  on  the 
stock-book  is  entered  up. 

Donations. — A  process  slip  is  opened  for,  say,  a  week's 
donations,  which  are  treated  as  a  unit,  going  through  the 
processes  together.  <f  Entered  "  means  acknowledged  and 
entered  in  the  donation  book.  "  Slip  "  means  making  out 
a  slip  for  each  book  in  place  of  the  order  slip. 

Reference  copies  marked. — The  next  thing  is  to  mark  the 
books  intended  for  the  Reference  Library — an  "  R  "  on  the 
inside  of  the  front  cover,  to  be  afterwards  hidden  by  the 
bookplate. 

Copies  marked  for  Lending  Libraries. — This  refers  to 
the  copies  for  the  Central  and  Branch  libraries.  These  are 
distinguished  respectively  by  the  letters  "  C,"  "  S,"  and 
<{  T,"  and  these  letters  are  marked  in  the  respective  copies 
on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover,  like  the  u  R"  for  Reference. 
In  addition,  on  the  "  C  "  (/.?.,  Central)  copy  the  existence 
of  "  S  "  and  <f  T  "  copies  is  noted  by  writing  (all  these 
records  are  in  pencil)  "  S  "  and  *f  T  "  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  the  back  of  the  title-page.  This  is  for  the 
guidance  of  the  cataloguer,  who  need  then  only  handle  the 
Central  copy,  which  contains  all  the  records  he  requires  for 
cataloguing  for  all  the  libraries. 
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I  should  explain  that  we  make  one  entry  serve  for  both 
Central  and  Branches.  The  plan  of  cataloguing  the  Branches 
separately  has  been  thrown  over,  with  very  great  saving  of 
expense,  and  added  convenience  in  many  ways.  As  books 
added  to  the  Branches  are,  with  few  exceptions,  simply  a 
selection  of  those  added  to  the  Central,  it  seemed  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  print  several  catalogues  which  over- 
lapped to  a  large  extent,  when  one  could  be  made,  with 
slight  alteration,  to  serve  for  all.  Moreover,  where 
borrowers'  tickets  are  available  at  any  library,  as  with  us, 
and  where  a  borrower  at  a  Branch  can  have  a  book  which 
is  in  at  the  Central  reserved  by  telephone,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  reader  to  have  in  one  catalogue  the  con- 
tents of  all  the  libraries  from  which  he  is  entitled  to  draw. 
This  point  in  Branch  cataloguing  is  well  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  every  librarian  who  is  cursed — I  will  let  the 
word,  which  has  slipped  out,  stand,  as  under  present  limita- 
tions of  the  Library  rate  they  are  an  evil,  though  a  neces- 
sary one — with  Branches.  Our  system  of  notation  for  the 
libraries  in  cataloguing  is  to  print  the  letters  indicating  the 
libraries  in  heavy-faced  type  in  front  of  the  number.  The 
occurrence  of  any  such  letter  in  the  entry  means  that  a 
copy  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  the  particular  library 
signified.  I  append  an  entry  from  our  last  printed  list  of 
additions  : 

Morley,  Charles.     Studies  in  Board  Schools.    '97. 

CST  372. 

Sized. — Quarto  and  folio  books  are  marked  with  the 
size  letters  on  back  of  title-page,  upper  left-hand  corner. 

Fiftion  collected. — All  the  fiction  is  brought  together 
and  put  in  front  of  the  non-fiction  books.  This  classifica- 
tion is  only  a  rough  one  for  convenience  in  cataloguing ; 
any  mistake,  a  non-fiction  work  included  in  fiction,  or  Dice 
versa,  is  corrected  when  the  books  are  classified. 

Branch  copies. — These  are  now  picked  out  and  u  put 
away,"  except  any  not  added  at  the  time  to  the  Central. 
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These  must  remain  with  the  other  books  to  be  catalogued, 
as  there  are  no  Central  copies  in  which  to  record  them. 
In  cataloguing  these,  the  cataloguer  is  required  to  ascertain 
whether  copies  are  already  possessed  by  the  Central,  and 
any  Branch  not  included  in  the  current  additions,  and  if 
so,  to  enter  them  on  the  slip,  so  as  to  make  the  entry  com- 
plete to  date.  The  next  three  processes  are  not  done 
along  with  the  others,  as  they  are  dependent  on  later  pro- 
cesses through  which  the  Central  copies  have  to  pass,  and 
marked  on  the  second-stage  slip.  "  Class  numbers  "  refers 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  class  numbers  to  the  Branch 
copies,  which  are  not  yet  given.  tc  Charging  numbers  to 
fiction  "  is  the  same,  but  needs  a  little  further  explanation. 
In  the  case  of  non-fiction  there  is  only  one  number  printed, 
the  class  number,  which  is  the  same  for  all  the  libraries. 
But  in  fiction  the  charging  numbers  are  printed,  and  these 
differed  for  each  library,  as  each  ran  its  own  sequence, 
until  it  was  decided  that  the  charging  number  given  to  a 
Central  book  of  fiction  should  be  the  number  for  any 
Branch  copy  of  it,  the  Branch  simply  skipping  the  numbers 
of  those  books  not  possessed  by  it.  This  avoids  the  printing 
of  several  numbers  in  the  catalogue.  "  Forwarded  "  means 
forwarded  to  the  Branches,  the  remaining  processes,  cutting, 
stamping,  etc.,  being  done  by  each  Branch. 

Duplicates  marked. — Picking  up  the  processes  in  order 
of  time,  the  next,  after  the  Branch  books  have  been  elimin- 
ated from  the  set,  and  stored  away  till  ready  to  be  sent  off, 
is  to  mark  any  duplicates,  writing  "  copy  A  "  if  first 
duplicate,  etc.,  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the 
title-page. 

Replacements  marked. — This  is  noted  by  "  repl."  written 
near  the  left  edge  of  the  page  in  the  centre. 

Accession  numbers  given. — This  does  not  mean  entered 
in  accession  or  stock  book  ;  if  this  were  done  now  it  would 
necessitate  turning  up  the  book  again  to  insert  the  class 
numbers.  The  accession  numbers  are  merely  appropriated 
in  the  stock  book,  and  carried  on  to  the  books  (in  centre 
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of  back  of  title-page)  and  order  slips.  On  to  the  latter,  I 
may  remark  here,  are  carried  whatever  records  are  required 
for  the  stock  book.  The  first  and  last  numbers  are  entered 
on  the  slip,  followed  by  the  initials  of  the  assistant.  If 
there  are  reference  books,  a  division  of  the  unit  hitherto 
dealt  with  takes  place  at  this  point.  It  is  broken  up  by  the 
reference  and  lending  accession  numbers  into  two  units, 


Nos.  16970-16990. 
Cut.  A.  J.  A. 

Stamped.      16979  A.  J.  A. 

16990  A.  J.  L.1 
Bookplate.  A.  J.  L. 

Classified.  H.  S. 

Checked.  J. 

Catalogued  : 

Slip.      16975  W.  A.  P. 

16990  H.  S. 

Checked.  J. 

Card. 

Checked. 

Accession  book.  W.  A.  S. 

Tag.  A.  J.  A. 

Entered  on  Bookplate.  R.  C. 

on  tag.  R.  C. 

Shelf  list.  H.  S. 

Book  card.  H.  S. 

Processes  finished.  H.  S. 

Date.     22.  8.  99. 


Accession  Routine  Slip :  Second  Stage,  as  in  use  at  Croydon. 

which  are  henceforth  kept  apart.  And  this  last  process 
will  then  include  the  opening  of  two  second-stage  slips,  one 
for  each  lot.  The  first  and  last  numbers  of  each  accession 
sequence  are  written  on  the  top  of  a  second-stage  slip, 
which  now  takes  the  place  of  the  first-stage  slip,  and  is  put 

1  This  means  that  A.  J.  A.  has  stamped  as  far  as  16979,  and  A.  J.  L. 
has  stamped  the  remainder.  Same  applies  to  the  entries  under  "  Cata- 
logued." 
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in  the  last  book  of  the  set  it  refers  to,  to  accompany  it 
through  the  remaining  processes ;  while  the  first-stage 
slip  is  filed  with  the  Branch  books,  till  the  processes  referred 
to  under  "  Branch  copies  "  are  completed,  when  the  slip 


repl.4 


16970' 

copy  A3 


ST 


Back  of  a  title-page,  showing  various  pencil  records,  as  used  at 

Croydon. 

is  initialled  against  "  Processes  finished,"  to  show  that 
nothing  has  been  missed,  and  stored  with  other  slips  in 
order  of  date,  to  be  turned  up  if  any  question  arises.  It 


1  Size  letter  and  class  no. 

4  Replacement. 
I. 


2  Accession  no.  3  Duplicate. 

5  Showing  Branch  copies. 
M 
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should  be  added  that  the  opening  of  a  second-stage  slip 
includes  the  entering  on  it,  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner, 
of  the  date,  carried  forward  from  the  first-stage  slip,  so  that 
reference  from  one  slip  to  the  other  is  easy. 


Diagram  illustrating  the  function  of  the  Accession  Slip : 
First  Stage. 

The  above  explanation  has  been  necessarily  somewhat 
long,  but  I  can  be  very  brief  with  the  second-stage  slip. 
It  corresponds  with  Mr.  Barrett's  stamp,  but  standing  in 
relation  to  the  set  of  books  as  that  stands  to  the  individual 
book.  Should  an  assistant  not  complete  a  process,  he 
enters  the  accession  number  of  the  last  book  handled  on 
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the  slip,  followed  by  his  initials.  In  this  way,  however 
many  assistants  may  have  been  engaged  on  a  particular 
process,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  responsibility  for 
every  part  of  it.  Of  course,  all  books  must  be  handled  in 
sequence  of  their  accession  numbers.  I  find  the  back  of 
the  slip  very  useful  for  notes  and  special  instructions. 

The  first-stage  slip  plays  the  part  of  a  sifter.  Books 
enter  it,  as  it  were,  as  an  undifferentiated  mass,  and  leave  it 
in  two  streams,  flowing  into  the  Lending  and  Reference 
libraries  respectively,  while  a  kind  of  side  current  flows 
into  the  Branch  libraries,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  on 
p.  162. 

L.  STANLEY  JAST. 
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OWADAYS,  when  the  menus  and  pro- 
grammes on  board  a  well-appointed  liner 
are  printed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  even 
a  small  journal  or  magazine  is  not  infre- 
quently published  during  the  voyage,  it 
might  be  expected  that  some  more  im- 
portant works  would  occasionally  appear  with  the  imprint 
Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  or  Pacific.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  and  we  must  go  back  to  the  early  part  of  the 
century  to  find  books  of  any  considerable  importance 
printed  at  sea.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  one  en- 
titled :  "  The  Bloody  Journal  kept  by  William  Davidson 
on  board  a  Russian  Pirate  in  the  year  1789.  Mediter- 
ranean: Printed  on  board  H.M.  Ship  Caledonia.  1812." 
It  appears  by  a  letter  from  Edward  Hawke  Locker  to 
John  Martin  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  heard  of  the  existence 
of  this  journal,  and,  thinking,  from  its  title,  that  it  would 
form  a  suitable  subject  for  a  poem,  applied  to  Mr.  Locker 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  it.  Locker  was  then  on  board  the 
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"  Caledonia "  acting  as  civil  secretary  to  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,  afterwards  Viscount  Exmouth,  and  at  once  for- 
warded Sir  Walter's  request  to  Sir  Richard  Keats,  under 
whom  Davidson  was  then  serving  on  board  the  <(  Niger." 
Sir  Richard  procured  a  copy,  certified  it,  and  added  some 
details  of  the  discovery  of  the  journal  and  of  the  life  and 
character  of  its  author.  This  Davidson  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  therefore  better  educated  than  the  average  English 
sailor  of  the  period.  He  is  described  as  a  dark,  sallow 
man,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  an  unsociable  dis- 
position, and  remarkable  for  his  extreme  dread  of  physical 
pain.  On  one  occasion,  while  being  flogged  for  insub- 
ordination, he  fell  into  convulsions ;  and  when,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  he  was  sentenced  to  undergo  the  same 
punishment  for  striking  a  midshipman,  his  terror  was  so 
great  that  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  and  was  conse- 
quently placed  under  arrest.  During  this  time  a  report 
spread  among  the  crew  that  he  possessed  a  journal  con- 
taining an  account  of  a  long  series  of  atrocities  in  which 
he  had  taken  part.  Search  was  accordingly  made,  and  the 
journal  was  discovered,  and  he  acknowledged  to  Sir  Richard 
Keats  that  its  record  of  wholesale,  cold-blooded  slaughter 
was  substantially  correct.  Davidson  remained  on  the 
"  Niger  "  for  some  years  longer,  but  is  then  said  to  have 
deserted.  He  was  subsequently  pressed  on  board  the 
<c  Royal  George  "  (a  successor  of  the  ill-fated  ship  which 
sank  offSpithead  in  1782),  and  was  accidentally  drowned 
while  belonging  to  that  vessel. 

The  ship  in  which  Davidson  took  service  was  a  Russian 
privateer  called  the  tc  Saint  Dinnan,"  commissioned  to  act 
against  the  Turks  and  Greeks.  He  was  on  board  from 
December  ist,  1788,  until  September  6th,  1789,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  crew  were  engaged  in  the 
continual  butchery  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  fell 
into  their  hands,  frequently  to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
dred in  a  single  day. 

Sir  Walter  naturally  found  the  material  far  too  revolting 
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to  form  the  subject  of  a  poem,  so  he  inserted  it  in  "  The 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register"  for  1810,  under  the  title  of 
"  Journal  of  a  Levant  Pirate,"  and  prefixed  a  short  sketch 
containing  most  of  the  foregoing  particulars  of  Davidson's 
career.  A  copy  of  the  "Register"  was  sent  to  Locker, 
and  the  'c  Journal "  was  reprinted  under  his  supervision  by 
the  cadets  on  board  the  Ct  Caledonia,"  for  whose  amusement 
a  printing-press  had  been  supplied  by  the  thoughtful  care 
of  Admiral  Pellew.  The  printing  was  executed  during  a 
weary  time,  for  the  English  vessels  were  sent  to  watch  the 
French  fleet  which  was  shut  up  in  Toulouse ;  and  while 
waiting  for  the  chance  of  a  skirmish,  it  must  have  been  an 
interesting  as  well  as  a  novel  experience  to  produce  books 
where  no  printing-press  had  ever  been  worked  before. 

In  the  following  year  the  officers  of  the  "Caledonia" 
printed  a  much  larger  book,  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages, 
containing  translations  of  Ruiz  de  Padron's  celebrated 
speech  on  the  Inquisition  and  the  oration  entitled  "  Bread 
and  Bulls,"  attributed  to  Jovellanos.  The  translations 
were  made  on  board  at  the  admiral's  request,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  translators  runs  riot  over  the  abolition  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  novelty  of  literary  freedom  in 
Spain. 

The  later  productions  of  the  printing-press  at  sea  which 
have  more  than  an  ephemeral  interest  are  those  connected 
with  some  of  the  Arctic  explorations.  In  1 8 19-20,  during 
the  celebrated  voyage  of  Captain  Parry  to  the  Arctic 
Regions,  a  press  was  set  up  on  board  the  "  Hecla,"  upon 
the  ships  becoming  ice-bound  for  the  winter,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper  was  composed  and  printed  on  board.  It  was 
called  "  The  North  Georgia  Gazette  and  Winter  Chronicle," 
and  ran  from  November  ist,  1819,  to  March  2Oth,  1820. 
On  the  return  of  the  expedition  the  gazette  was  reprinted, 
and  copies  of  this  reprint  may  occasionally  be  met  with, 
but  the  original  is  of  the  utmost  rarity.  The  contents 
consist  mainly  of  facetious  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
notices  of  the  plays  performed  at  the  theatre  which  helped 
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so  successfully  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  an   Arctic 
winter. 

In  the  expedition  of  1850-1,  sent  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  a  press  was  supplied  by  the  Admiralty  for  print- 
ing balloon-papers.  There  were  no  printers  in  the  squad- 
ron, but  some  of  the  officers  soon  learned  the  art,  and, 
becoming  adepts,  they  printed  play-bills,  announcements  of 
fancy-dress  balls,  and  songs  and  other  trifles  chiefly  of 
their  own  composition.  So  great,  indeed,  did  the  passion 
for  printing  become,  that  when  their  stock  of  paper  was  ex- 
hausted, they  printed  on  chamois  leather,  on  shirts,  and  in 
one  instance  on  a  blanket !  The  last  play-bill  was  printed 
on  a  slip  of  leather  and  on  both  sides,  probably  a  unique 
specimen  in  every  respect.  It  runs :  "  Royal  Arctic 
Theatre.  H.M.S.  Assistance.  Last  Night  of  the  Season, 
Friday,  28th  February,  1851.  Historical  Drama  in  two 
acts  of  Charles  XII.  After  which,  Grand  Phantasmagori- 
cal  Magical  Figures.  To  conclude  with  the  new  Panto- 
mime of  Zero.  Doors  open  at  six  o'clock,  commence  at 
6.30.  Griffiths  Island  Printing  Office."  The  theatre 
last  mentioned  was  under  the  management  of  Captain 
Ommanney,  and  succeeded  most  happily  in  relieving  the 
monotony  of  enforced  inactivity. 

From  the  interesting  narrative  of  the  American  expedi- 
tion to  China  and  Japan  under  Commodore  Perry,  in  1 854, 
it  appears  that  while  the  squadron  was  stationed  in  the  Bay 
of  Hakodadi,  off  the  coast  of  Jesson,  the  most  northerly 
of  the  islands  of  Japan,  a  ship's  crew  got  up  a  concert  of 
Ethiopian  minstrels,  and  bills  of  the  performance  were 
printed  on  board  the  vessel. 

Doubtless  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  expeditions  of  the 
future  will  often  include  a  printing-press  in  their  equip- 
ment, but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  officers  of  a 
modern  man-of-war  will  find  time  or  opportunity  to  print 
such  books  as  those  produced  by  the  cadets  of  H.M.S. 
"  Caledonia." 

G.  F.   BARWICK. 
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A  CHAPTER  IN  EUROPEAN  LITERARY  HISTORY. 

HE  antiquary  cannot  but  experience  a 
certain  feeling  of  disappointment,  as  he 
reflects,  that  in  the  history  of  cities,  those 
only  that  do  not  flourish  are  permitted  to  re- 
tain their  appearance  of  antiquity.  When, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  a  town  goes  on  rapidly  prospering,  its  old  streets 
and  the  buildings  they  contain  are  bound  to  disappear  to 
make  way  for  successors  more  in  accordance  with  modern 
requirements.  When  we  view  the  beautiful  modern 
streets  and  gardens  of  Frankfort,  we  may  be  inclined  to 
forgive  Dame  Fortune  for  the  effects  of  her  bounty ;  yet 
we  cannot  resist  a  desire  to  turn  aside  to  admire,  ere  it  is  too 
late,  the  quaint  old  structures  still  to  be  found  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  younger  and  more  stately  mansions  on 
the  Zeil.  It  is,  however,  amongst  the  narrow  lanes  between 
the  Romer  and  the  Old  Bridge  over  the  Main,  where  one 
finds  most  to  suggest  the  greatness  of  the  city's  past,  and 
carry  the  mind  back  to  a  time  when  it  was  the  chief  centre 
for  international  trade  in  Europe.  For  centuries  her  half- 
yearly  fairs,  held  at  Lent  and  Michaelmas,  attended  as 
they  were  by  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Christendom, 
were  really  international  exhibitions  of  all  the  products  of 

1  The  principal  sources  consulted  are  .  Schwetschke,  "  Codex  nundi- 
narius  Germanise  literatae  bisecularis  " ;  Schiirman,  "Organisation  und 
Rechtsgewohnheiten  des  Deutschen  Buchhandels " ;  Henri  Estienne, 
"La  foire  de  Francfort,  traduit  avec  le  texte  Latin  par  I.  Lisieux"; 
"Calendars  of  State  Papers";  "  Parker  Society  Publications"  ;  "Lettres 
de  Peiresc,  publics  par  Tamizey  de  Larroque";  Pellissier,  "Les  amis 
d'Holsteinius  " ;  Prof.  Arber,  "  Contemporary  Lists  of  Books  printed 
in  England,"  in  "  Bibliographica,"  iii.  ;  "  Correspondance  de  Christophe 
Plantin"  ;  Parr,  "Life  of  Usher." 
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the  time,  and  were  justly  described  as  the  greatest  of  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  excellent  provisions  for  the  government  of  the  fair 
made  by  the  town  council  are  highly  praised  by  Henri 
Estienne  II.,  the  celebrated  printer-scholar,  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  fair,  in  an  account  of  it,  dedicated  in  1574  to 
the  councillors  and  senators  of  the  illustrious  town  of 
Frankfort. 

According  to  him,  the  fair  was  a  compendium  of  the 
markets  of  the  universe :  here  a  prince,  desiring  to  equip 
an  army,  would  find  horses,  arms,  and  ammunition  ready 
to  his  hand;  while  as  for  food,  he  could  at  once  obtain 
sufficient  Westphalia  hams,  on  which,  in  default  of  other 
provisions,  he  could  keep  an  army  for  several  months. 

Not  only  on  account  of  the  variety  and  vastness  of  the 
trade  carried  on,  but  also  because  of  the  favourable  recep- 
tion given  to  travellers,  did  it  deserve  to  be  universally 
popular ;  for,  in  contrast  to  the  practice  at  other  fairs,  the 
Frankfort  authorities  did  not  levy  heavy  dues  on  foreign 
merchants,  and  so  careful  were  they  to  obtain  respect  for 
the  persons  of  their  visitors  that  though  the  murder  of  a 
citizen  was  followed  only  by  banishment  from  the  city, 
the  killing  of  a  stranger  was  visited  with  death.  Like 
the  town  council,  the  citizens  were  fully  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages they  derived  from  the  •  attendance  of  so  great  a 
multitude  of  wayfarers,  and  the  hotel  accommodation  they 
provided  was  very  extensive,  and  of  a  character  for  which 
Estienne  has  nothing  but  praise. 

In  describing  the  various  parts  of  the  fair,  Estienne  takes 
great  delight  in  the  latest  inventions  and  specimens  of  in- 
genuity he  has  seen ;  but  his  chief  enthusiasm  is  reserved 
for  the  market,  in  which,  from  his  inclinations  and  business, 
he  was  most  interested.  To  Frankfort,  in  fact,  at  the  time 
of  the  fair,  he  tells  us,  the  Muses  command  their  printers 
and  booksellers  to  come,  bringing  with  them  their  poets, 
orators,  historians,  and  philosophers,  not  only  those  to 
whom  Greece  and  Italy  gave  birth,  but  those  also  produced 
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every  day  in  the  countries  visited  by  the  nine  sisters. 
Scarcely  are  they  come  together,  than  one  can  no  longer 
believe  oneself  in  the  German  city  named  Frankfort,  but 
rather  in  that  other  city,  the  most  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  letters,  and  formerly  the  most  flourishing  in  Greece. 

In  this  quarter,  called  by  him  the  Frankfort  Athens,  not 
only  would  one  expect  to  find  the  books  of  all  writers,  but 
also  to  meet  with  in  person  the  most  celebrated  authors 
then  living.  This,  an  advantage  which  no  library  could 
procure,  was  peculiar  to  the  Literary  Exhibition  or 
Academy  of  the  Muses,  as  Estienne  terms  the  assemblage 
at  this  book-fair.  Here  everyone  might  hear  the  words 
of  a  crowd  of  learned  scholars,  drawn  together  from  all 
universities  ;  often,  in  the  booksellers'  booths  they  were  to 
be  heard  lecturing.  And  not  only  did  these  philosophers 
represent  the  universities  of  Vienna,  Wittemberg,  Leipsic, 
Heidelberg,  and  Strasburg,  but  also  their  foreign  rivals, 
such  as  Louvain,  Padua,  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

At  the  time  Estienne  thus  described  it,  the  book-fair  of 
Frankfort,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  reached  a  position  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  literary  public.  Probably 
before  the  era  of  printing  a  trade  in  manuscripts  was  done 
at  the  fair  in  Frankfort ;  but  situated  as  it  was  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  town  where  the  earliest  books  printed  with 
movable  types  were  produced  (if  it  be  allowed  thus  to  refer 
to  Mainz,  without  involving  oneself  in  a  discussion  on  early 
printing),  the  favourable  conditions  of  the  market  were 
soon  turned  to  account  by  the  earliest  printers,  a  trade  in 
printed  books  at  the  fair  having  existed,  according  to 
Schwetschke,  as  early  as  1485. 

In  1501  we  find  Conrad  Celtes  publishing  the  works  of 
the  nun  Hrosvitha  at  Nuremberg,  and,  in  order  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Frankfort 
market,  obtaining  in  addition  to  the  Nuremberg  privilege 
a  special  license  from  the  Frankfort  authorities  for  the  sole 
sale  in  that  city.  Thenceforward,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
place  this  book-mart  had  attained  in  the  estimation  of  those 
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interested  in  the  publications  of  the  period.  Thus  Erasmus, 
writing  to  Bishop  Fisher  in  1516,  mentions  that  the  edition 
of  the  works  of  St.  Jerome  he  had  edited  "will  appear  at 
the  next  Frankfort  sales,"  it  having  been  printed  by  Froben 
at  Basle  in  that  year.  The  celebrity  of  the  fair  made  it,  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  Reformation,  the  hunting-ground 
of  emissaries  of  Catholic  authorities,  who  came  thither  with 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  persons  of  energetic  Protestants ; 
and  an  interesting  example  of  this  is  afforded  in  a  memorial 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  John  West,  Friar  Ob- 
servant in  1529,  asking  him  "  as  the  tyme  drawyethe  nere 
of  Frankford  Martte  "  to  make  ready  a  number  of  warrants 
for  the  apprehension  of  fugitives  abroad,  and  in  especial  to 
prepare  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Mainz,  "  for  the  delivery 
of  W.  Roye  and  W.  Hutchyns,  otherwise  Tyndalle,  traitors 
and  heretics."  Wolsey  we  know  was  very  anxious  to  catch 
these  authors,  for  he  had  read  Roye's  satire,  and,  disregard- 
ing the  request  on  the  title,  had  been  exceeding  wrath. 
Considering  the  production  as  the  work  of  Tyndale,  to 
whom  Roye  had  formerly  acted  as  amanuensis,  he  made 
active  exertions  to  secure  them  both,  but  without  immediate 
success.  As  the  Reformation  movement  progressed,  how- 
ever, the  international  character  of  the  book-market  became 
more  pronounced  :  many  of  the  town  magistrates  adopted 
the  new  doctrines,  and  under  their  protection  this  free  town 
of  the  Empire  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  haven  of  refuge 
to  fugitives  from  all  countries,  especially  from  France, 
Flanders,  and  England.  The  half-yearly  fairs  of  Frank- 
fort were  anxiously  awaited  by  the  exiles  not  only  in  that 
city,  but  also  those  generally  throughout  South  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Then  they  besieged  the  merchants  who 
had  arrived  from  their  native  land,  to  get  from  them  such 
letters,  clothes,  remittances,  perchance,  as  their  relatives  and 
friends  had  been  able  to  send  them.  At  the  end  of  the  fair 
the  traders  in  returning  were  intrusted  with  replies,  and  also 
the  letters  of  those  (despondent  indeed  they  were)  who, 
having  received  no  tidings  from  home,  tasted  the  bitterness 
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of  hope  deferred,  knowing  as  they  did  that  another  six 
months  must  elapse  ere  they  could  do  so. 

With  the  visits  of  English  scholars  we  find  English 
books  at  the  mart.  Miles  Coverdale,  writing  to  John 
Calvin,  March  26th,  1548,  refers  to  the  bringing  to  Frank- 
fort during  the  fair  (then  in  progress)  a  "  certain  little  book 
containing  that  Order  of  Holy  Communion  which  the 
king's  majesty  has  set  forth  as  suitable  to  the  present  time." 
Theology — at  least,  of  the  controversial  kind — being  the 
most  popular  subject  of  the  day,  the  anxiety  of  Peter 
Martyr,  of  which  we  learn  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Uten- 
hovius,  dated  January,  1559,  to  arrange  with  the  book- 
sellers to  have  copies  of  his  reply  to  Gardiner's  "  De  Re 
Eucharistica  "  sold  at  the  next  fair  in  Frankfort,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at;  and  we  see  from  these  and  other  refer- 
ences how  necessary  it  was  considered  to  have  publications 
brought  to  this  market,  for  by  this  means,  and  by  this 
means  only,  could  one  insure  their  reaching  the  literary 
public.  Only  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  fairs  were  the  chief  publications  of  the  season 
known,  and  the  wants  of  the  non-travelling  public  were 
not  yet  considered  ;  it  was  reserved  for  George  Wilier,  a 
bookseller  of  Augsburg,  yet  further  to  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  this  universal  book-exhibition,  by  issuing  in  1564 
a  catalogue  of  new  books  exposed  for  sale  at  the  autumn 
fair  in  Frankfort.  This  interesting  document,  a  small 
quarto  of  twenty  pages,  mentions  two  hundred  and  fifty- two 
books,  arranged  into  classes ;  the  place  where  a  book  was 
printed  or  published  is  rarely  given,  but  in  the  catalogue 
issued  for  the  ensuing  spring  this  omission  is  rectified,  and 
from  that  onwards  we  are  usually  given  particulars  of  origin. 
As  we  proceed,  the  names  of  printers  and  booksellers  are 
more  frequently  mentioned,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  whilst  Henri  Estienne  of  Geneva,  whose  description 
of  the  fair  has  been  quoted,  is  one  of  the  four  printers 
named  in  the  1564  catalogue,  an  equally  renowned  pub- 
lisher from  Antwerp,  Christopher  Plantin,  appears  in  that 
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for  1565.  Many  letters  of  this  celebrated  printer,  referring 
to  his  business  at  the  fair,  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
earliest  of  which  is  dated  1558.  Though  these  references 
are  of  particular  interest,  yet  we  can  here  only  indicate 
something  of  their  character.  Writing  to  Gabriel  Cayas, 
the  secretary  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  December,  1566,  he 
mentions  that  he  had  exhibited  at  Frankfort  specimen 
leaves  of  his  polyglot  Bible  then  in  progress,  and  there 
these  sheets  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Augustus,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  who  had  himself  already  expended  large  sums 
in  preparing  a  similar  work  under  the  editorship  of  Jean 
Draconite,  a  Lutheran  theologian;  the  Duke,  Plantin  tells 
Cayas,  on  seeing  the  work  of  the  Antwerp  printer,  con- 
fessed it  was  impossible  for  his  own  enterprise  to  attain  a 
like  perfection,  and  resolved  to  abandon  his  contemplated 
publication,  at  the  same  time  urging  Plantin  to  persevere 
in  his  attempt,  and  promising  him  certain  support.  Again, 
we  have  a  letter  written  some  time  after  the  spring  fair  of 
1 567,  in  which  Plantin  exhibits  some  vexation  with  a  rival 
bookseller,  Jehan  Mareschal  of  Heidelberg,  on  account  of 
his  having  taken  away  a  case  containing  Hebrew  Bibles 
from  the  back  of  his  stall,  in  mistake  for  a  case  holding 
some  books  on  civil  law,  although  Plantin  had  been  careful 
to  point  out  to  him  from  the  commencement  of  the  fair 
the  right  case,  placed  on  the  side  of  the  booth  next  to  the 
stall  of  Froben,  the  printer  of  Basle,  and  Plantin  had 
remained  long  enough  at  the  fair  for  Mareschal  to  come 
and  remove  it  in  his  presence,  instead  of  waiting  until  after 
his  departure  for  Antwerp. 

The  Wilier  catalogue  remained  without  a  rival  for 
thirteen  years,  until  in  1577  a  similar  publication  was 
issued  by  another  Augsburg  firm,  John  Portenbach  and 
Thibaus  Lutz.  This  was  continued  by  them  and  their 
successors  until  1616,  coming  to  an  end  eleven  years  before 
the  series  circulated  by  Wilier.  Frankfort  itself  did  not 
produce  a  catalogue  before  1590,  it  being  left  to  Peter 
Schmidt,  a  printer,  to  do  so  for  one  of  the  fairs  in  that  year. 
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He  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  this  up,  for  not  until 
four  years  later  was  a  catalogue  again  produced  to  compete 
with  those  of  the  Augsburg  booksellers  ;  this  time  the 
firm  of  Egenolph  (the  production  of  whose  presses  are  the 
earliest  examples  of  printing  in  Frankfort)  was  responsible 
for  it.  This  did  not  survive  the  one  issue;  the  series,  how- 
ever, was  continued  by  Paul  Brachfeld,  a  bookseller  with 
houses  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Leipsic,  and  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  To  this  catalogue  the  publisher  prefixed  an 
address  to  the  reader,  giving  an  interesting  account  of  his 
effort  to  establish  a  bookshop  in  the  city  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  book-mart  between  the  time  of  the  fairs. 

The  private  catalogue  in  Frankfort  came  to  an  end  in 
1598,  when  the  Town  Council,  annoyed  at  the  complaints 
of  the  Emperor's  book-commissioners,  who  for  over  twenty 
years  had  exercised  a  supervision,  gradually  becoming  in- 
quisitorial, into  the  books  submitted  for  sale,  determined 
to  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  regarding  itself  as 
the  sole  authority,  to  declare  what  books  should  be  sold, 
forbidden,  or  licensed,  at  the  fairs  held  in  the  city.  Ob- 
viously, not  only  because  the  classification  of  the  religious 
books  in  the  catalogues  was  a  bone  of  contention,  but  also 
as  a  means  of  enregistration,  the  best  course,  and  that 
adopted,  was  the  publishing  of  an  official  catalogue  of  the 
books  to  be  sold  at  the  fair.  The  first  two  lists,  published 
in  accordance  with  this  resolution,  by  authority,  those  for 
the  autumn  fair  of  1598  and  the  Lent  fair  of  1599,  were 
printed  by  Johann  Feyrabend.  From  then  until  the  spring 
of  1608  they  were  regularly  printed  by  Johann  Saur. 
In  that  year  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  made  another 
attempt  to  control  the  book  trade  of  Frankfort  and  to 
read  the  Town  Council  a  lesson.  He  commanded  his  book- 
commissioners  to  exercise  every  care  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  forbidden  writings  :  they  were  directed  to 
see  that  every  book  had  the  name  of  author,  printer,  and 
place  of  printing  on  the  title-page,  and  also  to  require  every 
printer  and  publisher,  before  he  opened  his  stall  to  ex- 
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hibit  his  stock,  to  submit  a  list  of  all  new  books,  a  copy  of 
all  books  not  licensed  being  sent  to  the  imperial  chancery. 
The  Town  Council,  which  was  instructed  to  aid  the  com- 
missioners in  their  efforts,  like  most  of  the  booksellers  who 
attended  the  fair,  did  not  view  the  proclamation  and  order 
with  favour.  As  far  as  possible  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
clamation were  evaded,  and  the  town  authorities  found  it 
convenient  to  be  blind  to  these  irregularities. 

Meanwhile,  the  Jesuits,  aware  that  in  spite  of  all  their 
precautions  many  Catholic  books  were  omitted  from  the 
Frankfort  official  catalogues,  had  begun  to  print  at  Mainz 
a  catalogue  of  their  own,  which  after  1614  was  produced 
at  Frankfort  itself,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
continued  until  1625.  In  1613  Heinrich  Kroner,  a 
lawyer,  started  yet  another  catalogue,  printed  at  Frank- 
fort, and  as  for  this  he  had  the  special  license  of  the 
Emperor,  it  threatened  to  prove  a  serious  rival  to  those 
published  since  1608  under  the  town  authority  by 
Sigismund  Latomus.  But  the  city  fathers  no  longer 
possessed  their  former  power,  and  Latomus,  keen  to  note 
the  signs  of  the  times,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  himself 
the  imperial  license  about  1617.  Kroner's  catalogue  ceas- 
ing to  exist,  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  publication 
uninterruptedly,  though  the  Protestant  theological  works 
did  not  for  long  occupy  the  first  place,  Catholic  publica- 
tions shortly  afterwards  being  described  on  the  opening 
pages  previously  devoted  to  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
works.  By  Latomus  and  his  successors  the  catalogue  was 
issued  until  1749. 

These  catalogues  reveal  to  us  much  concerning  the 
history  of  printing.  In  the  large  contribution  from  Venice 
to  the  book-fairs,  which  the  early  catalogues  contain,  we 
get  some  idea  of  the  activity  of  typographical  art  in  the 
city  of  Aldus.  The  strong  representation  of  Geneva  and 
Lyons  reminds  us  of  the  rivalry,  commercial  as  well  as 
religious,  that  prevailed  between  the  printers  of  these  two 
cities.  Again,  while  the  influence  of  the  Plantins  in  stimu- 
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lating  their  colleagues  in  Antwerp  is  readily  to  be  seen,  as 
we  pass  on  into  the  seventeenth  century,  the  success  of 
the  Dutch  members  of  the  craft,  together  with  the  rise 
of  Elzevier,  is  no  less  marked.  The  first  London  pub- 
lisher to  be  named  is  Thomas  Vautrollier,  he  who  was 
afterwards  to  find,  from  his  experience  with  Giordano 
Bruno's  works,  that  printing  the  works  of  an  advanced 
philosopher  was  in  those  days  attended  by  little  com- 
mercial profit  and  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience.  Follow- 
ing him  we  find  mention  of  John  Wolff,  and  some  of  the 
Nortons,  and  also  Joseph  Barnes,  the  Oxford  publisher. 
But  the  most  interesting  figure  among  the  English  book- 
sellers who  regularly  visited  Frankfort  was  John  Bill,  who, 
traversing  the  Continent  as  he  did  in  search  of  books  for 
his  chief  patrons,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  and  King  James, 
seldom  failed  to  be  represented  at  the  fair.  A  letter  of 
his  to  Dr.  Widemann,  of  Augsburg,  dated  June  22nd, 
1619,  reveals  to  us  the  business  he  contrived  to  do  at  the 
fair  in  addition  to  the  sale  of  his  own  publications  and  the 
purchase  of  the  latest  foreign  books.  Widemann  had 
offered  to  King  James  certain  very  rare  books,  and  John 
Bill  asks  the  doctor  to  send  them  to  the  next  fair  at 
Frankfort ;  thence  he  will  himself  take  charge  of  their  safe 
carriage  to  England,  where,  if  they  proved  to  be  as  rare 
and  curious  as  represented,  they  would  be  most  welcome. 

Bill  made  a  successful  attempt  to  issue  an  edition  of 
the  Frankfort  catalogue  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
public ;  for  eleven  years  these  catalogues  appeared,  the 
first  of  them,  according  to  Professor  Arber,  being  that 
printed  in  Bonham  Norton's  office  for  the  autumn  of  161 8. 
In  1622  an  appendix  appears  containing  "Books  printed 
in  English  since  the  last  Vernal  mart,  which  was  in  April, 
1622,  till  this  present  October."  The  issues  up  to  and 
including  that  for  1626  are  supplemented  by  a  similar 
appendix  of  English  books.  Even  after  the  discontinuance 
of  this  catalogue  the  interest  of  the  English  booksellers  in 
the  fair  was  not  inactive;  indeed,  the  business  they  did 
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there  must  have  been  considerable,  judging  from  a  petition 
from  Richard  Whitaker  to  Archbishop  Laud,  dated  No- 
vember i Jth,  1637.  He  thus  complains:  "  One  Hoogen- 
huysen,  a  Dutchman,  being  heretofore  complained  of  in 
the  High  Commission  for  importing  books  printed  beyond 
the  seas,  was  bound  not  to  bring  in  any  more.  One  Vlack 
has  kept  up  the  same  agency  and  sold  books  in  his  stead, 
and  is  lurking  here,  observing  what  is  most  useful  and 
vendible,  and  causes  it  forthwith  to  be  printed  abroad. 
Petitioner  having  lately  brought  from  Frankfort  mart  to 
Rotterdam  four  great  vats  of  books  to  the  value  of  £500, 
Hoogenhuysen,  upon  untrue  suggestions,  caused  them  to 
be  seized,  and  sold  to  Vlack  for  £100.  Vlack  is  now 
preparing  to  go  beyond  seas  to  avoid  answering  his  late 
bringing  over  nine  bales  of  books  contrary  to  the  decree 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  procures  some  persons  to  pre- 
tend that  he  is  indebted  to  them  (as  formerly  Hoogen- 
huysen did),  thereby  to  get  the  books  into  their  possession. 
Petitioner  prays  order  to  bring  the  bales  to  Stationers' 
Hall,  there  to  remain  till  Vlack  has  re-delivered  to  him 
the  said  four  vats  of  books,  or  at  least  the  same  price  as 
he  bought  them  at."  Whitaker's  petition  was  acceded  to, 
and  the  books  brought  to  Stationers'  Hall,  but  whether 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  own  again,  history  does  not 
tell ;  he  seems,  as  we  have  seen,  however,  to  have  devised 
rather  an  ingenious  retaliation  upon  his  Continental  rivals. 
Contemporaneously  with  Whitaker,  we  find  George 
Thomason,  the  bookseller,  who,  if  for  no  other  reason,  has 
earned  himself  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  by  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  tracts  he  gathered  together  relative  to 
the  Civil  War,  a  collection  long  afterwards  acquired  by  King 
George  III.,  and  passing  by  his  liberality  to  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum.  Thomason,  as  well  as  other  English 
booksellers,  like  Bill  and  Fetherston,  made  extensive  pur- 
chases of  second-hand  books  in  Italy,  and  the  frequent 
journeys  to  Frankfort  made  by  him  and  James  Allestrye, 
his  chief  assistant,  were  usually  managed  in  conjunction 
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with  an  Italian  tour.  It  is  interesting,  as  an  indication  of 
the  good  fellowship  which  prevailed  between  the  biblio- 
philes of  that  age,  whether  engaged  in  trade  or  not,  to 
find  Thomason,  in  writing  to  Lucas  Holsteinius,  the 
learned  librarian  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  and  one 
of  the  keepers  of  the  Vatican  Library,  signing  himself 
"  Your  auld  acquaintance,"  in  addressing  him  with  refer- 
ence to  books.  The  letters  of  James  Allestrye,  also  to 
the  same  scholar,  usually  terminate  with  kind  remem- 
brances from  English  librarians  such  as  Patrick  Young. 
However,  it  is  not  in  Allestrye's  correspondence  with 
Holsteinius  that  we  shall  find  much  reference  to  his  busi- 
ness at  Frankfort ;  this  we  must  look  for  in  letters  to  his 
English  customers.  In  fact,  writing  to  Viscount  Conway, 
July  1 8th,  1653,  he  says:  "I  perceive  you  have  been  at 
much  pains  to  transcribe  out  of  the  Frankfort  catalogue 
divers  books  you  desire,  and  am  sorry  I  cannot  send  them; 
but  it  is  a  very  usual  thing  for  the  booksellers  of  Germany 
to  send  the  titles  of  their  books  to  be  put  in  the  cata- 
logue before  they  are  printed,  so  that  at  present  they  are 
not  to  be  had."  Modern  publishers  can  at  least  plead  the 
precedent  of  antiquity  for  their  formulas  shortly,  nearly 
ready  >  and  in  the  press,  will-o'-the-wisps  as  they  so  often 
prove.  Among  book-collectors  in  England  before  Conway's 
time,  of  whose  interest  in  the  fair,  and  how  they  availed 
themselves  of  it,  we  have  evidence,  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  is  pre-eminent.  Frequent  mention  of  the  cata- 
logues, and  of  the  visits  made  by  John  Bill  to  the  mart, 
may  be  found  in  the  letters  of  the  founder  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  included  in  Hearne's  "  Reliquiae  Bodleianse."  An 
Irish  collector,  equally  celebrated  with  the  Oxford  bene- 
factor in  his  zeal  for  the  formation  of  libraries,  Archbishop 
Usher,  made  large  purchases,  through  his  agents,  from  the 
Frankfort  catalogues,  for  his  own  collection,  as  well  as  for 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Great  as  was  the  interest  of  these  and  of  other  English 
book-collectors  in  the  fair,  that  of  their  Continental  con- 
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temporaries  was  even  greater.  Pinelli,  the  great  Venetian 
collector,  made  extensive  purchases  at  every  Frankfort  mart. 
Peiresc,  we  are  told  by  Gassendi,  bought  largely  at  Frank- 
fort ;  and  in  his  correspondence  with  the  brothers  Dupuy, 
who  as  custodians  of  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris  did  so  much 
for  that  collection,  we  learn  how  eagerly  they  awaited  the 
latest  lists,  and  revelled  in  the  latest  literary  news.  Much 
indeed  was  forgiven  to  Celerier,  the  Parisian  bookseller, 
who  regularly  attended  the  fair  in  person,  and  was  intrusted 
with  their  commissions.  From  allusions  in  the  letters  we 
find  these  were  not  always  satisfactorily  managed,  their 
agent's  devotion  to  the  bottle  being  a  continual  source  of 
lamentation.  But  Celerier  disappears  from  the  scene  about 
1630,  and  the  gap  thus  created  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
permanently  filled.  Peiresc  complains,  in  1633,  that  the 
booksellers  in  Paris  prefer  to  wait  for  Elzevier's  visits  to 
that  city  to  buying  from  him  at  Frankfort  fair,  and  he 
adds  that  he  fancies  they  get  better  terms.  But  by  their 
preference  for  "journey"  terms  they  do  not  keep  up  to 
date,  and  Peiresc  cannot  procure  the  latest  Elzeviers  from 
Paris.  A  year  later  a  dreadful  catastrophe  occurs :  Peiresc 
has  not  received  a  catalogue  of  the  fair,  nor  has  any  been 
received  in  Paris ;  Peiresc  comments  that  he  supposes  such 
a  thing  never  occurred  in  the  memory  of  man.  However, 
he  has  heard  that  copies  have  been  seen  in  Geneva.  At 
last  Diodati,  a  legal  friend,  comes  to  their  relief,  and 
lends  a  catalogue  he  has  fortunately  obtained,  and  a  flood 
of  correspondence  ensues  with  respect  to  the  latest  an- 
nouncements. 

Flourishing  as  the  book-mart  of  Frankfort  was  up  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  circumstances  had 
long  been  making  for  its  decay;  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  a  wider  literary  public  had  been  growing  up,  but  a 
public  which  preferred  its  literature  in  the  vernacular,  and 
to  whom  Latin  was  not  the  familiar  medium  it  had  been 
to  the  readers  of  the  past.  This  decline  in  the  use  of  Latin 
as  a  universal  literary  language  had  an  unfortunate  effect 
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upon  the  system  of  barter,  by  which,  in  accordance  with 
German  practice,  so  much  of  the  business  was  carried  on 
at  the  book-fair.  When  Latin  books  were  known  as  a 
general  rule  to  be  less  saleable  than  those  in  German,  it 
became  difficult  for  the  publishers  of  the  former  to  do 
business  with  those  who  issued  the  latter ;  as  a  consequence, 
those  who  published  in  German  betook  themselves  to  the 
fair  at  Leipsic,  which  gradually  became  the  great  book 
centre  in  Germany,  though  without  partaking  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan character  of  its  rival  on  the  Main. 

The  intestine  troubles  in  France,  the  Civil  Wars  in 
England,  the  disastrous  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany 
itself,  all  tended  to  reduce  the  importance  of  Frankfort  as 
a  distributing  centre.  Its  decay  was  rapid:  between  1650 
and  1675  *^e  nurnber  of  publications  mentioned  in  the 
catalogues  fell  fifty  per  cent.,  and  though  another  century 
elapsed  ere  the  last  bookseller's  booth  disappeared,  yet  it 
had  long  practically  lost  all  international  importance,  and, 
like  many  another  institution  that  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  world's  history,  the  Franikfort  book-mart 
disappeared  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things. 

GEORGE  SMITH. 
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AUSTRALASIA  (continued}. 

URNING  to  the  neighbouring  Colony  of 
New  Zealand,  we  find  a  large  number  of 
important  societies  and  institutions  possess- 
ing valuable  collections  of  books  which  are 
much  used.  Unlike  the  Australian  colonies, 
New  Zealand  has  no  State  library,  but 
in  Wellington  and  Auckland  there  are  rate-supported 
libraries ;  Dunedin  has  a  subscription  library,  and  Christ- 
church  has  a  library  supported  partly  by  public  endow- 
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merits  and  partly  by  subscriptions;  whilst  in  Napier, 
Invercargill,  Nelson,  Wanganui,  Palmerston  North  and 
Oamaru,  there  are  subscription  libraries,  the  subscription 
ranging  from  ten  shillings  to  one  guinea  a  year.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  an  agitation  is  now  on  foot  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  library  in  Dunedin.  Many  of 
the  smaller  towns  have  institutions  of  minor  importance 
which  supply  the  wants  of  students  in  the  country  districts. 
The  Auckland  Public  Library  is  by  far  the  most  imposing 
of  the  public  institutions  of  the  Colony,  and  was  estab- 
lished in  1880,  when  it  took  over  the  collection  of  books 
gathered  together  by  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Library, 
established  in  1843,  or  three  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  Colony.  A  special  feature  of  the  Auckland  Public 
Library  is  the  valuable  collection  of  works  presented  to  it 
by  the  late  Sir  George  Grey,  consisting  of  some  13,000 
rare  and  choice  books,  about  700  manuscripts,  over  3,000 
autograph  letters,  besides  a  large  collection  of  paintings  and 
rare  curios.  The  library  contains  about  34,000  volumes 
and  pamphlets,  and  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  become 
a  prominent  rival  of  the  magnificent  libraries  in  Melbourne 
and  Sydney.  Attention  should  also  be  drawn  to  the 
Parliamentary  Library  at  Wellington,  which  contains 
nearly  40,000  volumes,  and  lends  books  when  Parliament 
is  not  in  session  to  "  respectable  persons  whose  names  have 
been  placed  on  the  recess  list  of  borrowers."  There  are 
several  University  Libraries  which  have  special  collections 
suitable  for  academic  purposes.  The  official  returns  show 
that  there  are  304  libraries  in  New  Zealand,  containing 
409,604  volumes. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  account  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  chief  libraries  of  Australasia,  which,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, are  administered  by  committees  consisting  of  the 
leading  literary  men  of  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  by  a  staff 
of  most  able,  painstaking,  and  efficient  librarians.  Before 
leaving  Australasia  one  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  future. 
Now  that  the  federation  of  these  Colonies  is  likely  to 
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become  an  accomplished  fact,  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
near  future  a  large  and  thoroughly  representative  National 
Library  will  be  established  in  the  capital  city,  wherever 
that  may  be.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
nucleus  of  a  magnificent  collection  of  Australasian  literature 
has  already  been  offered  to  and  accepted  by  the  Premiers 
of  the  colonies  concerned  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  liberal  donor  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Petherick,  who  is 
one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  upon  Australasian 
literature,  and  the  collection  comprehends  books,  pam- 
phlets, maps,  and  manuscripts,  upwards  of  6,000  in  num- 
ber, and  forms  a  library  mainly  and  essentially  Australasian 
in  character. 

CANADA. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  British  Colony  to  establish  libraries,  for  as  long  ago  as 
1779  tnere  existed  a  public  circulating  library  in  Quebec, 
with  about  2,000  volumes.  Since  that  date  large  and 
valuable  collections  have  been  formed  in  the  various  Pro- 
vinces, with  the  result  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
about  480  libraries  in  Canada,  distributed  under  the  head- 
ings of  Legal,  Legislative,  Public,  Collegiate,  etc.,  con- 
taining close  upon  2,000,000  volumes  and  pamphlets. 
Of  these  by  far  the  largest  and  most  representative  is 
that  of  the  Library  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  containing 
about  150,000  volumes,  and  stored  in  what  has  been  de- 
scribed by  a  well-known  Canadian  author,  Sir  John 
Bourinot,  as  an  edifice  of  architectural  beauty,  but  not 
equal  to  existing  demands.  Parliamentary  libraries  exist 
in  each  of  the  Provinces,  the  collections  varying  from  a 
few  hundreds,  as  in  British  Columbia,  to  over  70,000  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  all  of  which  are  available  to 
readers  provided  with  an  introduction  from  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  Notable  collections  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  universities  and  literary  societies  of  Canada,  those 
claiming  special  attention  being  the  McGill  University, 
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Montreal,  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute, various  geographical  societies,  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
the  Library  of  Laval  College,  which  contains  about 
100,000  volumes,  and  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  James  Bain, 
the  Librarian  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  to  be  un- 
rivalled for  the  extent  and  character  of  its  French  collection 
and  its  many  scarce  books  on  early  Canadian  literature  and 
history.  It  is  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  however,  that 
the  library  movement  has  met  with  the  greatest  support, 
for  out  of  the  total  of  480  libraries  in  the  Dominion,  374 
are  situated  in  Ontario,  and  it  was  also  in  this  province 
that  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1882, 
was  first  adopted.  Since  that  date  twelve  cities  and  towns 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  Act,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  movement  will  rapidly  extend  to  other  provinces 
now  that  it  has  proved  so  successful  in  Ontario.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
the  dual  language  and  religion  has  so  far  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  united  action  in  passing  a  Public  Library  Act 
such  as  exists  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  Toronto 
Public  Library  has  made  good  progress  since  its  founda- 
tion, and  now  contains  a  collection  of  books  numbering  over 
108,000,  which  are  free  for  the  use  of  the  citizens.  Its 
influence  is  far-reaching,  for  in  the  report  for  1898  it  is 
stated  that  readers  are  now  continually  attracted  from 
distant  points  in  the  country  as  well  as  from  the  United 
States  to  consult  its  rare  books. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces  there  are  forty-four  libraries, 
of  which  two  are  free,  viz.,  the  Citizen's  Free  Library  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  with  about  1 1 ,000  volumes,  and  the 
Free  Library  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  with  10,000 
volumes,  the  latter  having  been  established  by  the  citizens 
to  commemorate  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  There  is  also  in 
Nova  Scotia  the  Library  of  King's  College,  Windsor,  which 
was  founded  in  1 802,  and,  although  not  of  large  size,  con- 
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tains  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  bibliographical 
treasures  to  be  found  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  includ- 
ing many  beautiful  specimens  of  the  early  printers.  In 
Manitoba  and  the  North- West  Territories  the  library  ques- 
tion is  now  occupying  attention,  and  there  are  already  good 
collections  in  the  possession  of  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of  Manitoba  and  the  University  of  Manitoba,  as 
well  as  in  the  Law  Society  of  Winnipeg ;  whilst  in  British 
Columbia  two  free  libraries  have  been  established,  one  in 
Victoria,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  other  in  Van- 
couver. 

AFRICA. 

Turning  now  to  our  South  African  possessions,  viz., 
the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  Rhodesia,  we  find  that  the 
library  movement,  especially  in  the  Cape  Colony,  has  made 
considerable  progress  during  recent  years.  According  to 
the  latest  official  returns,  there  are  at  the  present  time  in 
the  Cape  Colony  115  libraries,  containing  378,059  volumes, 
and  receiving  a  government  grant  of  £  1 7,483.  The  public 
libraries  of  Cape  Town,  Grahamstown,  Port  Elizabeth, 
King  Williamstown,  Kimberley,  East  London,  Cradock, 
and  Graff- Reinet  are  the  principal  institutions  in  the 
Colony  and  receive  special  grants  from  government ;  whilst 
scattered  throughout  the  Colony  are  similar  institutions 
supported  by  subscriptions,  together  with  small  annual 
grants.  The  South  African  Public  Library  at  Cape  Town 
has  been  in  existence  since  the  year  1818,  and  contains 
61,821  volumes,  embracing  every  branch  of  science  and 
literature,  as  well  as  three  special  collections  which  have 
been  bequeathed  to  it  at  various  periods  of  its  history,  viz., 
the  Dessinian,  the  Grey,  and  the  Porter  collections.  The 
first-named  consists  mainly  of  books,  with  a  few  manuscripts 
and  paintings,  bequeathed  to  the  colony  in  1761  by 
Joachim  van  Dessin,  the  number  of  volumes  being  about 
4,000  in  the  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Dutch  languages ; 
the  second,  or  the  Grey  collection,  has  attained  a  world- 
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wide  notoriety,  and  consists  of  about  5,000  volumes, 
together  with  many  valuable  manuscripts,  mostly  on  vellum 
or  parchment,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  tenth  century  ; 
whilst  the  third,  or  Porter  collection,  consists  of  standard 
works  purchased  out  of  the  funds  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  William  Porter, 
a  prominent  Cape  politician.  In  addition  to  the  Public 
Library  at  Cape  Town,  there  is  a  Parliamentary  Library  con- 
taining about  1 2,000  volumes,  and  mainly  used  by  members 
of  the  legislature.  The  Kimberley  Public  Library  is  a  well- 
organized  and  excellently  managed  institution  containing 
22,000  volumes,  a  speciality  of  which  is  a  collection  of 
works  relating  to  mining  and  mineralogy,  geology,  and 
the  history,  nature,  and  occurrence  of  gems  and  precious 
stones.  This  collection,  it  is  stated,  has  proved  of  con- 
siderable service  to  residents  in  the  centre  of  the  diamond 
mining  industry.  The  remaining  libraries  call  for  no  special 
comment,  unless  it  be  that  they  are  all  making  steady,  if  not 
rapid  progress.  Away  in  the  north,  almost  as  soon  as 
Bulawayo  was  laid  out  as  a  township,  a  public  library 
was  founded,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  its  con- 
tents, whilst  as  yet  somewhat  limited,  are  nevertheless 
highly  appreciated  by  the  residents  of  that  portion  of 
Rhodesia. 

In  Natal  there  are  a  large  number  of  societies  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Colony  possessing  libraries,  but  none 
of  them  of  any  great  size  or  importance.  For  instance, 
in  Pietermaritzburg  there  is  the  Natal  Society,  which  has 
a  collection  of  a  little  over  9,000  volumes,  and  is  supported 
by  private  subscriptions  and  a  government  as  well  as  a 
corporation  grant.  There  is,  as  in  other  Colonies,  a  Parlia- 
mentary Library  in  Pietermaritzburg  and  a  so-called  public 
library  in  Durban,  the  chief  seaport  of  the  Colony,  which, 
however,  is  very  unimportant. 

In  the  country  districts  such  as  Ladysmith,  Dundee, 
Newcastle,  Verulam,  Pinetown,  etc.,  small  libraries  have 
been  formed,  but  in  no  instance  is  there  one  outside  the  two 
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chief  towns  which  can  compare  with  the  smaller  libraries 
of  the  Cape  Colony. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Throughout  the  West  Indies  there  are  several  libraries  be- 
longing to  learned  and  agricultural  societies,  as  well  as  pub- 
lic libraries,  in  Trinidad,  Grenada,  Barbados,  the  Bahamas, 
and  Jamaica.  The  most  important  is  the  last-named, 
which  is  known  as  the  Institute  of  Jamaica,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  a  government  grant  of  about  £2,000  a  year  and 
private  subscriptions.  It  contains  about  n,ooo  volumes 
of  scientific,  historic,  and  general  literature,  whilst  a  special 
feature  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  collection  of 
works  relating  to  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies  generally. 
The  Trinidad  Public  Library  is  a  well-arranged  institution 
which  was  established  in  1851,  and  contains  about  20,000 
volumes.  The  Victoria  Institute,  which  was  established  to 
commemorate  the  Queen's  jubilee,  was  opened  in  1892,  and 
is  a  literary  centre  in  Trinidad  which  is  likely  to  do  good 
work  in  the  future.  In  the  Bahamas  is  the  Nassau  Public 
Library,  containing  about  1 3,000  admirably  selected  volumes 
in  addition  to  a  good  collection  of  legal  works ;  whilst  in 
British  Guiana  there  is  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Society,  which  possesses  a  library  of  about  20,000 
volumes,  and  the  Berbice  Reading  Society  with  almost 
5,000  volumes.  The  Public  Library  of  Grenada  was  first 
established  as  long  ago  as  1846,  but  was  reorganized 
about  ten  years  ago  and  now  occupies  a  newly-erected  and 
handsome  building.  It  has  about  4,000  volumes.  There 
is  also  in  Grenada  a  law  library  containing  some  500 
volumes.  In  all  the  West  India  Colonies  there  are  legis- 
lative libraries  of  more  or  less  importance. 

EASTERN  COLONIES. 

Turning  once  again  to  the  East,  there  are  the  Colonies  of 
Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Hong  Kong,  and  Mauritius, 
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in  all  of  which  the  literary  requirements  of  the  people  are 
administered  to  by  good  collections  of  works  in  the  posses- 
sion of  local  societies.  The  libraries  of  Ceylon  number 
twenty-four,  four  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Colombo, 
viz.,  the  Colombo  Library,  the  Museum  Library,  the 
Colombo  Pettah  Library,  and  the  Library  of  the  Ceylon 
branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  the  remainder  in 
the  smaller  towns  of  the  Colony.  The  majority  receive  a 
government  grant,  which  appears  very  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  grants  made  in  other  Colonies.  In  the 
Straits  Settlements  there  are  the  Raffles  Library  and  that  of 
the  Straits  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  Singapore, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony  the  Malacca  and  Penang 
libraries,  both  of  which  are  well  managed  by  local  com- 
mittees and  supplied  with  recent  literature.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Legislative  Library  in  Hong  Kong,  and 
a  public  library  situated  in  the  City  Hall,  there  is  no 
other  representative  institution.  In  Mauritius  there  is  a 
public  library  at  Port  Louis  with  a  collection  of  over 
12,000  volumes  of  general  literature,  as  well  as  several 
societies  which  are  easily  accessible  to  all  persons  engaged 
in  literary  work. 

Having  now  travelled  round  the  Empire,  I  would  merely 
state  in  conclusion  that  this  article  is  in  no  way  exhaustive, 
but  has  been  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  some 
slight  idea  of  the  scope  and  value  of  library  work  in 
Greater  Britain  as  it  at  present  exists. 

JAMES  R.  BOOSE. 
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THE    OPEN   ACCESS    QUESTION. 

FROM  A  PUBLIC  LIBRARIAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

I  PEN  access  is  the  Home  Rule  question  of 
the  library  world,  and,  like  the  Imperial 
problem,  it  has  provoked  much  warm  dis- 
cussion without  any  appearance  of  terminat- 
ing in  a  decision  which  shall  satisfy  both 
sides.  The  controversy,  indeed,  may  al- 
most be  said  to  have  evolved  this  curious  feature — that  it 
appears  well-nigh  incapable  of  logical,  unbiassed,  and 
generous  argument.  Not  that  this  impeaches  either  the 
skill  or  the  will  of  those  who  have  ventured  into  the  dia- 
lectical fray :  that  is  not  suggested.  But,  as  Byron  sar- 
castically reminds  us : 

Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
That  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did  ; 

so  the  confident  enthusiasm  of  those  who  have  advocated 
the  idea,  and  that  of  those  who  have  attacked  it,  has  too 
often  led  to  statements  impossible  to  prove. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  view  which  it  would  be  safe 
to  hold  is  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Brett,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
who  says  ("  2nd  Int.  Lib.  Conf.  Trans.,"  1898,  p.  79)  : 
<f  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  not  merely  divergent  but 
diametrically  opposing  views  are  honestly  held  and  earnestly 
maintained."  When,  however,  Mr.  Brett,  in  spite  of  a 
genuine  effort  to  be  impartial,  proceeds  to  add  that  "  the 
open-shelf  plan  includes  all  the  advantages  to  the  reader 
which  the  opposite  plan  can  possibly  offer,  and  adds  much 
of  inestimable  value  to  them,"  he  gives  us  pause.  Until 
the  "  possibility  "  of  every  other  plan  has  been  exhausted, 
this  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  "  flower  of  speech  " — a 
prophecy  which  time  alone  can  prove.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  as  a  curious  lapse  that  the  writer  on  this  subject 
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on  page  49  of  this  present  volume  discusses  seven  tech- 
nical objections  raised  by  librarians,  "  annihilates "  them 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  illogically  proceeds  to  repeat 
that  he  is  "  writing  purely  from  the  reader's  side  of  the 
question :  the  technical  considerations  of  professional  li- 
brarians must  be  dealt  with  by  them."  Mr.  Moore  does 
himself  an  injustice.  His  lucid  account  of  the  actual 
working  of  open  access  at  Croydon  is  as  able  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  system  as  one  has  yet  seen ;  and  the  arguments 
supporting  it  are  of  weight  and  value,  coming  from  one  of 
the  responsible  managers  of  that  flourishing  library.  But 
if  Mr.  Moore's  replies  are  simply  those  of  "  the  man  in 
the  street,"  the  inevitable  rejoinder  is  that  the  outsider 
cannot  judge  of  such  technical  points,  and  the  value  of  the 
argument  is  gone. 

At  first  blush  a  scheme  that  provides  for  the  direct  ad- 
mission of  the  public  to  the  books  upon  the  shelves  may 
seem  so  obviously  the  best  as  to  admit  of  no  discussion. 
It  is  ideal !  There  are  people  who  take  this  view.  But 
there  are  others  who  doubt  the  solidity  of  its  advantages ; 
and  its  superiority  at  once  becomes  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion.  There  is  also  a  third  class,  consisting  of  those 
who,  perceiving  its  flaws,  fail  to  appreciate  its  virtues,  and 
roundly  condemn  it  as  costly,  cumbersome,  and  useless. 
Mr.  Moore  is,  presumably,  among  the  Utopians.  I  am 
of  those  who,  whilst  fully  conscious  of  the  academic  beauty 
of  the  scheme,  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  it  fulfils  the 
somewhat  extensive  claims  made  on  its  behalf. 

Open  access,  as  applied  to  public  library  work,  hails  from 
America ;  and  during  the  last  dozen  years  or  so  it  has  been 
tried  in  the  United  States  with  varying,  though,  upon  the 
whole,  with  decidedly  encouraging  results.  Its  introduction 
into  England,  and  its  development  into  its  present  scientific 
form  of  "safeguarded  open  access,"  are  both  due  to  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown.  In  this  country,  also,  its 
career  has  been  somewhat  chequered ;  and  the  statement 
that  no  library  having  adopted  the  safeguarded  system  has 
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ever  abandoned  it  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  absolutely 
correct1  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  of  those  who  have 
put  the  plan  into  operation  some  cannot  say  enough  in  its 
favour,  and  others  can  scarcely  speak  strongly  enough 
against  it. 

The  main  arguments  in  favour  of  open  access  may  be 
summed  up  briefly  as  follows  :  (#)  that  the  libraries  are 
the  property  of  the  public,  and  that  library  authorities 
have  no  moral  right  to  hinder  the  public  from  going  to 
the  shelves ;  (^)  that  the  effect  of  such  admission  is  a 
public  convenience,  and  tends  to  educate  those  who  take 
advantage  of  it ;  (V)  that  it  is  a  more  economical  system 
than  its  rivals;  (d)  that  it  engenders  a  feeling  of  pro- 
prietorship with  its  accompanying  sense  of  responsibility ; 
(e)  that  it  provides  a  greater  opportunity  for  the  staff  to 
assist  the  readers;  (/)  that  it  tends  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  the  fiction  issue  ;  and  (g)  that  it  reveals  the 
weak  spots  of  a  library,  induces  suggestions,  and  thus  leads 
to  improvement.  These  are  the  objects  of  every  librarian's 
endeavour — "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  " — and  if  open  access  achieves  them  to  a  greater 
degree  than  other  methods,  one  need  not  call  for  proof  of 
Mr.  Brett's  comprehensive  claim  before  giving  the  system 
the  most  cordial  support. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  safeguarded  open  access  is  no 
Quixotic  fancy.  Accept  it  as  a  practical  system  of  library 
work  which  has  been  subjected  to  an  experimental  stage  of 
no  ordinary  rigour.  If  it  has  given  so  large  a  measure  of 
satisfaction  at  Clerkenwell  and  Croydon  it  must  have  much 

1  In  England  the  open-access  system  has  been  tried  and  abandoned 
at  Liverpool,  Blackburn,  Chester,  Penge,  and  other  places.  After  a 
two-years'  experiment  the  Mercantile  Library  at  Philadelphia  was 
compelled  to  drop  the  system.  A  similar  result  befell  the  Bodleian 
Library  (the  pity  of  it !)  ;  and  the  Bishopsgate  Institute  is  about  to 
follow.  Theft  and  disorder  are  the  causes  assigned  for  failure.  Is  it 
claimed  that  none  of  these,  to  say  nothing  of  others  both  here  and  in 
the  States,  were  sufficiently  safeguarded  ?  Nothing  less  than  proof  of 
this  can  make  the  statement  good. 
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that  is  good  about  it.  If  not,  it  would  have  gone  to  the 
wall  ere  now.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  in  other 
places  it  has  provoked  such  bitter  disapproval  is  proof 
presumptive  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  against  it. 
It  cannot  but  be  satisfactory  to  all  unbiassed  minds  to  find 
that  the  plan  can  be  worked  with  so  much  success;  yet 
others  have  found  that  it  leads :  (a)  to  crushing  ;  (<£) 
to  disorder  amongst  the  books,  and  sometimes  amongst 
the  borrowers;  (f)  to  excessive  wear  and  tear  of  books; 
to  loss  of  space;  and  (*)  to  theft. 

These  are  the  doubts  which  determine  so  many  library 
authorities  not  to  commit  themselves  to  the  plan  when  a 
new  library  is  about  to  be  established.  These  are  positive 
fears  which,  coupled  with  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  better — 
if  no  worse — than  rival  systems,  cause  so  many  librarians 
to  view  it  askance. 

It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  open  access  is 
the  superior  convenience  that  some  people  would  have  us 
believe.  That  issues  go  up,  and  especially  where  a  new 
central  library  supplants  a  more  or  less  inefficient  make- 
shift, is  only  to  be  expected.  People  always  will  like  the 
larger  and  newer  selection  from  which  to  choose.  But 
that  all  borrowers  do  not  prefer  the  open-access  system  is 
a  fact.  The  few  persons  known  to  the  writer  who  borrow 
from  such  libraries  are  agreed  in  condemning  it.  They 
do  not  grasp  the  plan  of  classification.  They  object  to 
the  hustling  of  unceremonious  borrowers,  the  periodical 
crowding  of  the  alcoves ;  and  complain  that  the  class-lists 
in  use  do  not  appeal  to  them  so  effectively  as  a  complete 
catalogue  would  do.  But  there  are  exceptions  from  every 
rule,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  other  persons  have 
good  reason  to  complain  of  the  not  infrequent  crushes 
before  the  indicator.  In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
public  at  large  is  clamouring  for  open  access,  my  own 
experience  (covering  the  whole  period  of  the  experiment) 
has  not  brought  me  into  contact  with  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  inquirers,  and  these,  singularly  enough,  have  laid 
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chief  stress  upon  its  application  to  the  Reference  Library 
— a  department  to  which  the  new  system  is  not  usually 
extended  even  by  those  who  establish  it  in  the  lending 
section. 

This  suggests  the  question  why  both  departments 
should  not  be  treated  alike.  We  are  told  that  "  the 
great  safety  of  the  open  library  lies  in  the  appeal  which 
it  makes  to  the  honour  of  those  using  it."  The  police- 
court  experience  of  London,  of  Cardiff,  and  other  places, 
show,  alas !  that  such  an  appeal  is  apt  to  be  made  in  vain. 
But  let  that  go.  We  are  informed  that  the  new  system 
is  at  least  as  economical  as  the  old :  therefore  the  reason 
cannot  be  that  of  expense.  As  we  are  assured  that 
personal  honour  {plus  the  necessary  safeguards)  protects 
the  integrity  of  the  library,  it  cannot  be  that  the  expensive 
nature  of  the  works  of  reference  forbids  the  privilege,  else 
the  principle  is  wrong.  To  an  outsider  it  really  does 
appear  that  if  open  access  is  suitable  to  one  department 
it  ought  to  answer  for  the  other.  If  it  is  not  good 
enough  for  both,  is  it  good  enough  for  either?  Most 
public  libraries  have  a  few  open-access  shelves  for  works 
of  reference,  and  some — Birmingham  and  St.  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields,  for  example — have  extended  it  to  a  very  large 
degree,  but  not  to  the  lending  department.  At  the 
British  Museum  20,000  volumes  are  placed  upon  open 
shelves ;  but  these  are  for  students  only.  No  one  under 
twenty-one  may  pass  its  portals,  and  those  who  are  ad- 
mitted have  first  to  produce  some  voucher  as  to  trust- 
worthiness. Even  then,  with  all  its  official  and  private 
supervision,  it  does  not  altogether  escape  abuse.  Books 
are  carelessly  used  and  sometimes  destroyed ;  occasionally 
they  are  illegitimately  borrowed,  and  cases  of  "  annexa- 
tion" have  been  known.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  the 
hundredth  person  should  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  ninety- 
nine  ;  but  until  human  nature  is  improved  we  can  hope 
for  nothing  better.  The  Bodleian  Library  has  been  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  the  open-shelf  concession  altogether. 
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That  theft  and  wilful  damage  have  been  kept  within 
modest  confines  is  distinctly  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  those 
who  have  had  the  actual  working  of  the  libraries;  but  in 
closed  libraries  these  special  forms  of  peril  do  not  exist. 
It  speaks  of  very  careful  precautions  and  unceasing  vigil- 
ance. One  shudders  to  contemplate  the  danger  attending 
any  relaxation  from  this  high  standard.  How  it  comes 
that  this  completeness  of  supervision  can  be  maintained 
throughout  the  day  without  necessitating  a  larger  staff  is 
a  marvel.  But  extensive  thefts  have  occurred  at  some  of 
these  libraries.  Are  we  to  assume  either  that  the  bor- 
rowers at  such  places  were  exceptionally  depraved,  or 
that  sufficient  safeguards  were  not  maintained?  A  real 
difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  arises  in  the  case  of  branch  and 
other  small  libraries.  At  certain  hours  these  are  fre- 
quently left  to  one  assistant — at  meal  hours  for  example. 
Now  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  an  assistant  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  admitting  and  releasing  borrowers,  advising 
inquirers,  and  charging  up,  and  also  be  maintaining  a 
sufficient  surveillance  over  the  alcoves.  A  very  real  risk 
must  be  run,  or  more  assistance  must  be  supplied.  If 
the  latter  alternative  be  adopted,  what  becomes  of  the  cry 
of  economy  ?  If  it  is  not,  such  liability  is  not  to  be  faced 
with  equanimity. 

It  is  seriously  argued  that  the  open  system  really  re- 
quires little  more  floor  space  than  the  closed.  We  even 
hear  now  that  it  requires  no  more  space  at  all !  From 
such  conclusions  I  emphatically  differ.  In  a  well-arranged 
lending  library  the  public  space  need  not  be  large ;  and  to 
suggest  that  the  closed  library  loses  in  front  of  the  counter 
an  area  equal  to  that  required  behind  it  for  purposes  of 
free  access  may  be  true  of  certain  libraries,  but  is  in 
principle  opposed  to  mathematics.  A  3  feet  6  inch 
alcove  is  enough  for  staff  use  :  twice  that,  and  more,  must 
be  allowed  for  public  use  if  crowding  is  to  be  avoided. 
At  least  one  open-access  library  reports  that  in  alcoves 
ranging  from  130  to  700  feet  square  the  tendency  to 
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crush  is  great.  If  there  are  many  alcoves,  or  if  the  alcoves 
have  any  length,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  devoted  to 
public  traffic  must  be  large.  And  these  alcoves  must  be 
arranged  to  permit  of  unimpeded  oversight.  Then,  as  to 
height,  whilst  no  one  cares  for  lofty  bookcases,  circum- 
stances sometimes  enforce  them.  The  staff  may  use 
ladders,  but  the  public  may  not.  Why  not?  Because 
they  would  assuredly  be  much  in  the  way,  and  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  accidents.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  many  libraries  place  little-used  books  in  stores 
whose  miscellaneous  character  makes  the  admission  of  the 
public  inadvisable.  Apart  from  this,  few  libraries  could 
afford  to  supervise  and  safeguard  two  rooms.  When  the 
time  for  extension  arrives  some  thorny  problems  will  await 
solution. 

In  speaking  of  economy  I  would  first  point  out  that  in 
ordinary  libraries  only  those  alcoves  which  are  in  constant 
use  are  kept  lighted  during  evenings  or  dull  weather. 
Others  have  the  light  switched  on  as  wanted.  If  open 
access  is  in  operation  every  alcove  must  be  thoroughly 
well  lighted,  both  for  public  use  and  supervision,  whenever 
daylight  fails. 

But  the  main  argument  against  the  supposed  economy 
of  the  new  system  is  the  wear  and  tear  which  it  imposes 
upon  the  books.  If  the  books  are  much  looked  at  they 
must  inevitably  show  signs  of  usage.  Modern  paper, 
especially  in  cheap  books,  is  not  notable  for  its  enduring 
quality.  Covers  must  be  rubbed,  titles  must  become  in- 
distinct, plates  and  sections  must  be  loosened,  and  pages 
become  more  or  less  torn,  unless  the  laws  of  nature  are 
reversed  as  a  special  concession.  The  last  Report  of  the 
Bishopsgate  Institute  shows  that  6,028  volumes,  equal 
to  500  a  month,  needed  repairs  during  the  year.  No 
wonder  that  binding  orders  from  other  libraries  had  to 
wait  whilst  this  glut  was  being  worked  off  by  those  firms 
who  specially  cater  for  public  library  work.  I  do  not 
offer  this  as  an  average  case ;  but  it  shows  a  possibility  of 

i.  o 
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open  access ;  it  reveals  a  danger  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

Of  such  minor  matters  as  misplacement,  damage  to  fix- 
tures, etc.,  we  need  not  stay  to  speak.  It  were  idle  to 
quibble  about  details  which  barely  touch  the  merits  of  the 
scheme.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
all  library  systems  provide  for  suggestions  from  readers  ; 
and  that  until  free-access  libraries,  as  a  whole,  can  show  a 
lower  percentage  of  fiction  issue  than  other  libraries  its 
advantages  in  this  particular  are  speculative.  Much  can  be 
done  at  any  library  by  exhibition  cases  or  topical  lists,  in 
which  fictional  works  have  no  place.  Too  much  is  prob- 
ably made  of  the  educational  value  of  permitting  the 
public  to  rummage  the  shelves.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  our  borrowers  are  accustomed  to  obtain  their  books 
by  messengers.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  these 
are  of  a  calibre  to  which  free  access  and  close  classification 
are  a  stupefying  mystery.  For  students  the  idea  is  admir- 
able ;  but  these  are  all  too  few. 

Surveying  the  varying  aspects  of  the  question,  and 
rigidly  excluding  all  extraneous  considerations,  it  is  clear 
that  unless  open  access  is  thoroughly  safeguarded  it  must 
infallibly  lead  to  anarchy  and  waste.  Nothing  could  be 
worse.  With  sufficient  safeguards,  which  ought  not  to  be 
obtrusive  or  otherwise  vexatious,  and  in  a  building 
adapted  to  its  peculiar  necessities,  the  plan  in  many 
respects  is  excellent.  I  am  not  anxious  to  condemn  it. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  better  than  the  various  indicator 
systems;  but,  if  so,  it  is  strange  that  so  few  library 
authorities — all  seeking  the  public  good — have  been  suffi- 
ciently convinced  of  its  superiority  to  adopt  the  scheme. 
I  will  not  dogmatically  assert  that  it  is  absolutely  inferior 
to  the  indicator  plan.  In  both  the  trouble  of  selecting  the 
book  falls  upon  the  borrower.  In  one  the  reader  goes  to 
the  shelf;  in  the  other  he  goes  to  the  indicator.  The 
opportunities  for  giving  information  are  the  same  in  either 
case.  But  open  access  entails  risks,  and  in  all  probability 
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recurrent  expenses,  which  other  systems  do  not.  If  public 
convenience  counterbalances  these  faults,  well  and  good. 
But  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  borrowers  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  apart  from  all  sentiment,  better  served  by 
going  to  the  shelves  than  by  using  a  library  that  is  fully  and 
intelligently  catalogued.  The  general  sense  of  librarians 
agrees  that  a  good  general  catalogue  is  preferable  to  the 
class-lists  which  apparently  are  thought  sufficient  for  open- 
access  libraries.  And  this  view  must  be  strengthened  if 
the  catalogues  pay  due  attention  to  subject-headings  and 
are  annotated.  This  point  is  strictly  cognate  to  the  argu- 
ment; for  the  counter-contention  to  the  new  scheme  is 
that  a  properly  conducted  lending  library,  using  an  ap- 
proved method  for  the  issue  of  books,  and  with  a  ju- 
diciously annotated  catalogue,  gives  at  least  equal  satis- 
faction to  its  patrons,  is  safer,  cleaner,  and  less  costly  than 
safeguarded  open  access. 

W.   E.   DOUBLEDAY. 


THE        EDINBURGH 
SIDNEY'S   "ARCADIA." 


EDITION       OF 


N  the  year  1598  William  Ponsonby,  at 
that  time  the  most  important  of  English 
publishers,  issued  a  third  edition  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  ff  Arcadia,"  of  which  he 
held  the  exclusive  copyright. 

The  new  edition  was  one  of  the  chief 
issues  of  that  year.  The  announcement  that  it  had  been 
revised  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  gave  the  text  the 
stamp  of  correctness,  and  there  was  also  added  to  it  for 
the  first  time  sundry  other  pieces  of  Sidney's :  u  The  De- 
fence of  Poesie,"  "  Astrophel  and  Stella,"  some  other 
sonnets,  and  the  May  Day  masque.  Like  its  immediate 
predecessor,  this  third  edition  of  the  "Arcadia"  was 
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a  folio  and  a  very  handsome  one.  The  title-page  an- 
nounced that  it  was  printed  for  William  Ponsonby,  but 
by  whom  we  are  left  to  guess.  Fortunately,  there  are 
plenty  of  printers'  ornaments  about  it  by  which  to  iden- 
tify it,  notably  a  certain  woodcut  block,  used  as  a  tailpiece, 
which  we  recognize  as  having  at  one  time  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Thomas  Vautrollier,  a  printer  of  Blackfriars. 
Upon  Vautrollier's  death  his  business  was  taken  over  by 
his  apprentice,  Richard  Field,  a  fellow-townsman  of 
Shakespeare's,  who  cut  off  the  letters  T.  V.,  which  had  pre- 
viously formed  part  of  this  block,  and  continued  to  use  it 
in  all  his  books  until  it  was  worn  out.  No  other  printer 
had  a  similar  block,  though  some  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  copy  it ;  and  the  presence  of  this  block  in 
the  "  Arcadia,"  as  well  as  of  other  blocks  and  initial 
letters  that  are  found  in  books  printed  by  Field,  make  it 
safe  to  say  that  it  came  from  his  press. 

Of  how  many  copies  the  edition  consisted  we  do  not 
know ;  but  Ponsonby  priced  them  at  nine  shillings  apiece, 
which  in  money  of  our  day  would  be  equivalent  to  at 
least  three  pounds. 

On  September  ist  in  the  following  year,  1599,  a  cer" 
tain  Rowland  White,  confidential  agent  to  Robert  Sidney, 
brother  of  the  dead  poet,  wrote  to  his  patron  from  Lon- 
don :  <{  The  '  Arcadia '  is  now  printed  in  Scotland,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  edition,  which  will  make  them  good 
cheap,  but  is  very  hurtful  to  Ponsonbye,  who  held  them 
at  a  very  high  rate.  He  must  sell  as  other  men  do,  or 
they  will  lye  upon  his  hands."  This  was  not  idle  gossip. 
Another  edition,  also  calling  itself  the  third,  had  indeed 
appeared  in  the  market,  and  was  selling  for  six  shillings  a 
copy.  Like  Ponsonby 's,  it  was  a  folio,  and  it  bore  upon  its 
title-page  the  imprint :  "  Edinburgh.  Printed  by  Robert 
Waldegrave.  Printer  to  the  Kings  Majestic,  Cum  Privi- 
legio  Regio,  1599."  Ponsonby  at  once  instituted  in- 
quiries into  this  acl:  of  piracy  and  seized  all  the  copies 
that  remained  unsold.  Later,  on  November  23 rd,  he 
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entered  an  'action  in  the  High  Court  of  Star  Chamber 
against  John  Legatt,  a  printer  of  Cambridge,  William 
Scarlett,  a  bookbinder  in  the  same  town,  Richard  Banck- 
worth  and  John  Flaskett,  citizens  and  drapers  of  London, 
and  Paul  Lynley  and  John  Harrison  the  younger,  citizens 
and  stationers  of  London,  for  having,  "  since  your  Majes- 
ties last  general  pardon  "  (i.e.,  1597),  printed  or  caused  to 
be  printed  c<  divers  of  the  said  books  called  Arcadia,"  either 
at  Cambridge,  London,  or  some  other  place  within  the 
kingdom,  and  also  for  having  put  a  false  imprint  on  the 
title-page  to  the  effect  that  the  book  was  printed  in  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  intention  of  evading  the  decrees  of  the 
Star  Chamber  concerning  unlawful  printing. 

Some  of  the  documents  of  this  lawsuit  are  still  in 
existence  at  the  Public  Record  Office.1  In  addition  to 
Ponsonby's  petition  just  recited,  there  is  the  reply  of  the 
defendants,  which  was  short  and  simple.  They  gave  an 
emphatic  denial  to  the  whole  charge  and  threw  themselves 
upon  the  justice  of  the  court.  There  is  also  a  list  of  cer- 
tain questions  put  on  behalf  of  Ponsonby  to  one  of  the 
defendants,  William  Scarlett,  and  his  replies  to  them. 
There  should  be  a  similar  list  addressed  to  Legatt,  but 
these  last  are,  most  unfortunately,  missing. 

The  questions  put  to  Scarlett  are  very  interesting,  as 
they  show  us  the  line  followed  by  the  prosecuting  counsel 
as  instructed  by  Ponsonby.  Scarlett  was  asked  whether 
or  not  it  was  by  his  procurement  and  at  his  charge  that 
this  Edinburgh  edition  of  "  Arcadia  "  was  printed  ;  where 
it  was  printed  ;  if  in  England,  whether  at  Cambridge ;  if 
out  of  England,  in  what  place  ?  Had  he  sold  any  copies 
of  the  books ;  if  so,  how  many  ;  and  did  he  know  of  any 
others  that  had  sold  copies ;  and  how  many  copies  did  he 
suppose  had  been  sold  altogether  ?  Were  the  books 
wholly  printed  in  Edinburgh,  or  only  partially  so ;  and 
was  not  the  title-page  printed  at  Cambridge  or  London  ? 

1  Star  Chamber  Proc.,  Eliz.,  P.  Bun.  5-6. 
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Did  he  know  when  the  printing  was  begun  and  when  it 
was  finished  ?  Was  he  not  sent  into  Scotland  by  the  other 
defendants  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  Waldegrave 
to  print  this  book,  and  did  he  not  receive  a  sum  of  money 
for  his  pains  ?  He  was  pressed  to  give  the  names  of  all 
those  for  whom  he  had  acted,  the  number  of  copies  that 
were  printed,  and  how  and  by  whom  they  were  brought 
into  England.  Finally,  Scarlett  was  asked  whether  he  was 
his  own  man,  what  he  was  doing  for  a  living,  and  whom 
he  had  served  previously. 

Scarlett's  answers  to  these  questions  were  provokingly 
guarded.  Most  of  the  insinuations  conveyed  in  them  he 
strongly  denied.  He  declared  that  he  had  not  been  paid 
by  the  defendants,  or  any  other  stationers  in  London  or 
elsewhere,  to  go  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
Waldegrave  to  print  an  edition  of  the  "Arcadia,"  though 
he  admitted  that  he  was  in  Edinburgh  "  this  tyme  two 
yere,"  and  that  Waldegrave  had  then  told  him  he  intended 
to  print  the  "Arcadia"  "with  more  additions." 

He  also  admitted  having  sold  twenty  copies  of  the 
pirated  edition,  for  the  use  and  on  behalf  of  John  Legatt, 
the  Cambridge  printer,  eighteen  of  which  he  sold  to 
Banckworth  and  two  to  Cuthbert  Burby.  Another  twenty 
copies,  which  were  in  his  possession,  had  been  seized  by 
Ponsonby.  He  had  also  seen  six  copies  in  Legatt's  shop 
at  Cambridge.  But  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
printing,  and  "verily  thought"  that  the  whole  book  was 
printed  at  Edinburgh.  Neither  could  he  give  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  number  of  copies  printed,  nor  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  books  had  been  smuggled  into 
England,  the  only  thing  he  could  say  being  that  he  had 
heard  that  John  Harrison  the  younger  had  brought  some 
of  them  by  sea.  To  the  question  of  his  employment  he 
answered  that  he  had  at  one  time  been  servant  to  John 
Legatt,  but  was  then,  /.*.,  at  the  time  of  his  examination, 
acting  as  butler  and  caterer  to  Trinity  Hall  in  Cam- 
bridge. 
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This  lawsuit,  as  usual,  dragged  on  for  some  considerable 
time,  as  Collier,  in  his  researches  through  the  Registers  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  came  upon  an  entry  dated  July 
2  ist,  1 60 1,  stating  that  John  Harrison  the  younger  had 
confessed  to  having  had  five  pounds'  worth  of  Walde- 
grave's  "  Arcadia."  1 

Whether  the  eminent  publisher  won  his  case  or  not  can 
never  be  known,  as  all  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  are  lost  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  This  is  all 
the  more  disappointing  to  me,  as  my  discovery  of  these 
documents  naturally  gave  me  a  new  interest  in  this  pirated 
edition  of  the  ''Arcadia."  From  wondering  whether  Pon- 
sonby  was  right  in  his  statement  that  the  title-page  was 
printed  at  Cambridge,  and  how  much  more  Scarlett  knew 
than  he  chose  to  reveal,  I  soon  found  myself  instinctively 
trying  the  issue  afresh  by  the  light  of  such  evidence  as  re- 
mains after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years.  Here  are 
some  of  my  results. 

To  begin  with,  Scarlett's  admission  that  he  was  in  Edin- 
burgh about  two  years  before  the  date  of  his  examination 
is  worth  looking  into.  These  depositions,  to  use  the  legal 
phrase,  were  taken  in  "February,  42nd  Eliz.,"  which 
would  mean  February,  1600;  and  therefore  the  date  of 
Scarlett's  visit  to  Scotland  was  somewhere  about  February, 
1598.  Waldegrave  was  just  then  finishing  his  folio 
edition  of  the  "  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,"  the 
title-page  of  which  is  dated  March  I5th,  1597.  In  a 
legal  book  such  as  this  the  legal  style,  which  made  the 
year  begin  with  March  25th,  would  be  adhered  to,  and 
consequently  March  ifth,  1597,  would  mean  March  I5th, 
1598.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  proved,  the  collection 
of  statutes  ending  with  those  made  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
James  VI.,  which  began  on  December  19th,  1597. 

Scarlett  does  not  say  what  took  him  to  Edinburgh,  nor 
give  any  reason  why  Waldegrave  volunteered  the  state- 

1  Bibliographical  account  (vol.  ii.,  p.  349). 
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ment  that  he  intended  to  print  an  edition  of  the  "  Arcadia  " 
with  more  additions.  It  was  certainly  a  curious  speech 
for  the  printer  to  make,  seeing  that,  so  far  as  we  know, 
Ponsonby's  edition  was  not  then  issued ;  and  beyond  trade 
gossip,  such  as  Scarlett  might  be  expected  to  carry  with 
him,  nobody  knew  what  the  additions  were  that  Ponsonby 
was  about  to  produce. 

One  thing,  however,  stands  out  clearly,  that  Waldegrave 
possessed  a  press  and  type  sufficient  to  print  a  book  of  the 
size  of  "  Arcadia,"  and  that  that  press  was  then,  or  very 
shortly  afterwards,  idle. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  book  itself,  and  see  what  can  be 
learned  from  it.  The  British  Museum  has  a  copy,  and 
there  are  others  at  the  Bodleian,  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

In  appearance  the  Waldegrave  edition  of  the  "  Arcadia  " 
was  very  much  like  its  rival,  a  small  folio  of  278  leaves, 
printed  throughout  in  Roman  and  Italic  of  various  sizes.  At 
the  head  of  the  title-page  was  placed  a  handsome  woodcut 
ornament,  having  in  the  centre  a  lion  rampant  upon  a 
shield ;  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  Dedication  was  a  large 
woodcut  pierced  to  receive  an  initial,  with  figures  of  a  man 
and  woman,  and  with  tufts  of  thistles  in  the  foreground. 
The  book  was  numbered  by  leaves,  not  by  pages.  The  text 
and  arrangement  of  the  volume  were  the  same  as  those  in 
Ponsonby's  edition,  with  slight  variations  in  the  spelling, 
and  a  few  printer's  errors,  such  as  the  omission  of  signature 
Ff  and  the  wrong  numeration  of  several  of  the  leaves. 

Placing  the  Waldegrave  "Arcadia"  beside  the  "  Acts  of 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,"  which  Waldegrave  finished 
printing  in  March,  1 598,  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions 
as  to  the  common  origin  of  both  books.  Type,  orna- 
ments, and  initial  letters  are  alike.  In  both  the  numera- 
tion is  by  folio ;  and,  more  striking  still,  the  methods  of 
signature,  of  which  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  varieties  in 
the  "  Arcadia,"  were  those  which  had  been  used  through- 
out the  printing  of  the  "Acts."  The  only  difference  be- 
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tween  the  books  is  in  the  matter  of  paper  ;  for,  while  that 
used  in  the  "  Acts  "  is  fairly  uniform  in  texture,  that  found 
in  the  "  Arcadia  "  is  of  three  distinct  kinds,  one  of  them 
worth  special  attention.  The  first  kind,  with  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  book  was  printed,  was  an  ordinary  medium 
white  paper,  with  a  watermark  common  to  many  books  of 
that  period  in  England.  The  second  was  a  thin  flimsy 
material  without  watermark  of  any  kind,  and  very  badly 
cut.  This  was  used  with  the  third  sort,  which  was  a  paper 
of  a  totally  different  make  from  the  other  two,  being  thick 
and  coarse  of  texture,  of  a  brownish  hue,  and  having  as  a 
watermark  the  letters  J.  R.  C.  This  third  variety  began 
to  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

It  is  true  that  any  of  these  papers  might  have  been  in 
use  in  several  English  printing-offices  at  that  time,  but  it 
is  certainly  interesting  to  find  that  this  third  sort  was 
in  use  in  Waldegrave's  office  in  the  same  year  in  which  this 
edition  of  "Arcadia"  appeared,  his  quarto  edition  of 
"Hymns  or  Sacred  Songs,"  1559,  Demg  printed  entirely 
on  the  paper  with  the  J.  R.  C.  watermark. 

The  evidence  of  the  book  itself,  then,  taken  with 
Scarlett's  statement  that  so  far  as  he  knew  it  was  printed 
entirely  in  Edinburgh,  seems  to  prove  beyond  question 
that  the  imprint  was  genuine,  and  that  Waldegrave  put  the 
4C  Arcadia "  in  hand  when  he  had  finished  printing  the 
"  Acts  of  Parliament,"  and  as  soon  after  that  as  he  could 
obtain  a  copy  of  Ponsonby's  edition. 

This  opens  up  another  interesting  question.  When  was 
Ponsonby's  edition  published  ?  There  is  no  entry  of  the 
"  Arcadia  "  in  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
during  1598,  for  the  good  reason  that  Ponsonby,  having 
already  published  two  editions  of  the  work,  had  no  need 
to  register  it  afresh ;  but  on  October  2jrd  he  entered  "  As- 
trophel  and  Stella,"  which  he  would  be  bound  to  do,  as  the 
copyright  had  previously  been  held  by  Newman.  If  that 
entry  was  concurrent  with  the  publication  of  the  whole 
work,  then  Waldegrave  could  not  have  begun  his  Edinburgh 
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edition  much  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  as  his  edition 
was  clearly  in  the  London  market  in  the  following  August, 
perhaps  earlier,  it  would  leave  him  only  seven  or  eight 
months  in  which  to  print  it,  none  too  much  time  even  in 
a  well-equipped  office.  If,  however,  the  entry  of  "  As- 
trophel  and  Stella  "  was  not  made  until  some  time  after 
the  publication  of  the  whole  book,  the  prompt  appearance 
of  Waldegrave's  edition  is  more  easily  understood. 

What  reasons  led  Ponsonby  to  suppose  that  the  book 
was  partially  printed  in  England  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show,  but  in  all  probability  his  belief  had  no  stronger 
foundation  than  trade  gossip.  He  was  on  much  surer 
ground  in  the  other  counts  of  his  indictment. 

It  cannot  be  conceived  that  Waldegrave  would  have 
undertaken  a  work  of  this  size,  involving  a  heavy  outlay 
in  type,  paper,  and  wages  to  workmen,  with  very  little 
hope  of  a  large  sale  in  Scotland,  on  the  mere  chance  of 
selling  enough  copies  in  England  to  recoup  him,  more 
especially  as  he  would  know  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  having 
the  impression  seized.  But  when  he  found  a  certain 
number  of  booksellers  in  England  willing  to  take  a  large 
number  of  copies  off  his  hands,  the  matter  bore  a  different 
complexion.  That  the  book  was  a  privileged  one,  and 
that  the  copyright  belonged  to  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  would  not  be  likely  to  trouble  Wal- 
degrave much.  The  English  law  could  not  touch  him,  and 
he  had  no  cause  to  love  the  great  London  company.  His 
connection  with  the  Martin  Marprelate  controversy  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition  here,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
the  memory  of  his  treatment  at  the  Company's  hands  made 
him  the  more  ready  to  print  a  pirated  edition  of  a  privi- 
leged book. 

John  Legatt  was  another  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Com- 
pany. He  had  been  appointed  printer  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  upon  the  death  of  Thomas  Thomas,  and  be- 
tween the  two  Universities  and  the  Company  of  Stationers 
there  was  long-standing  hostility.  The  Cambridge  printers 
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were  more  particularly  singled  out  for  attack.  In  1583 
the  Chancellor  appealed  to  Lord  Burghley  on  behalf  of 
Thomas,  whose  press  had  been  seized  and  his  trade  hindered 
by  order  of  the  Wardens  of  the  Company.  In  1588  fresh 
complaint  was  made  that  the  London  men  had  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  printing  of  Thomas's  Dictionary  as  an  in- 
fringement of  their  monopoly  ;  and  in  1591  a  third  appeal 
was  made  to  Lord  Burghley  on  behalf  of  Legatt,  whom  the 
Company  desired  to  have  suspended  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  printed  the  "  Psalms  in  metre,"  which  was  their 
exclusive  privilege.  The  quarrel  continued  to  rage  for 
some  time  afrer  the  accession  of  James  I. 

It  is  clear  from  Scarlett's  evidence  that  Legatt's  name 
was  prominently  mixed  up  with  this  piracy  of  Ponsonby's 
book,  and  it  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  Ponsonby  should 
have  believed  the  story,  which  attributed  the  printing  of 
the  title-page  to  him,  seeing  that  he  was  an  active  agent  in 
disposing  of  the  copies. 

The  remaining  defendants,  Richard  Banckworth,  John 
Flaskett,  Paul  Lynley,  and  John  Harrison  the  younger, 
were  all  of  them  booksellers;  but  the  first  two  were  freemen 
of  the  Company  of  Drapers,  and  not  of  the  Stationers. 
This  was  another  grievance  with  the  Stationers.  They 
viewed  the  encroachment  of  men  of  other  crafts  upon  the 
bookselling  trade  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  Of  Richard 
Banckworth  not  much  is  known.  His  initials,  R.  B.,  occur 
in  a  large  number  of  books  printed  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  notably  on  one  or  two  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  and  he  was  evidently  in  a  good  way  of  business. 

John  Flaskett  and  Paul  Lynley  were  in  partnership. 
They  took  over  the  business  of  Thomas  Woodcock,  at  the 
"Black  Raven"  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  in  1596.  A 
Thomas  Flaskett,  his  father  perhaps,  is  mentioned  in  the 
wills  of  Anthony  Kitson  and  John  Wright,  two  eminent 
booksellers  in  the  same  neighbourhood.1  Paul  Lynley  had 

P.  C.  C.  31,  Langlcy  ;  P.  C.  C.  63,  Leicester. 
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been  one  of  Ponsonby 's  apprentices,  and,  on  setting  up 
with  Flaskett,  soon  secured  an  aristocratic  connection, 
among  his  customers  being  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. 

John  Harrison  the  younger  was  for  some  time  a 
troublesome  member  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  in  1585  sold  pirated  copies  of  John 
Day's  "  Psalms  of  David  "  and  "  A.  B.  C.  with  the  lytell 
Catechisme," 1  and  on  various  other  occasions  he  was  fined  for 
breaking  the  rules  of  the  Company.  His  tardy  confession 
in  this  instance  was  probably  well  below  the  mark,  and 
was  perhaps  prompted  by  other  motives  than  a  desire  to 
assist  justice.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  followed  by 
any  punishment — indeed  such  little  matters  were  no  bar  to 
a  man's  preferment — and  John  Harrison  the  younger  rose 
in  due  course  to  be  a  Warden  of  the  Company.  His  shop 
was  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

Such  were  the  chief  men  against  whom  Ponsonby 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  In 
each  of  their  shops  he  had  discovered  a  stock  of  the  pirated 
edition  of  te  Arcadia,"  and  at  first  sight  it  looks  as  though 
it  was  mainly  upon  this  fact  that  he  based  his  charge. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  at  his  back  all  the 
powerful  machinery  of  the  Company,  and  may  have  learned 
from  his  agents  enough  to  convince  him  of  their  complicity. 
Nor  was  there  anything  out  of  the  way  in  the  suggestion 
that  these  men  had  taken  shares  in  the  venture,  as  it  was 
quite  a  common  thing  at  that  time  for  several  booksellers 
to  share  the  risk  in  the  publication  of  large  books.  Clearly 
William  Scarlett  was  a  man  of  straw,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
denial,  probably  Ponsonby  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  belief 
that  Scarlett  was  sent  to  Scotland  by  the  other  defendants 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  matters  with  Waldegrave. 

Ponsonby  no  doubt  suffered  heavily  by  this  piracy  ;  but 
his  prompt  and  vigorous  action  must  have  ruined  the 

1  Arber's  "Transcripts,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  791,  792. 
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u  speculation,"  and  entailed  a  far  greater  loss  on  those  who 
had  embarked  in  it. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  come  across  a  report  of 
a  copyright  trial  between  Andrew  Millar  and  Robert 
Taylor  with  respect  to  the  printing  of  an  edition  of 
Thomson's  u  Seasons."  The  report  is  called  "  The 
Question  concerning  Literary  Property"  (London,  1773, 
4to),  and  this  passage  occurs  in  it,  p.  1 3  :  <c  No  Case  of  a 
Prosecution  in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  printing  without 
Licence,  or  Against  Letters  Patent,  or  pirating  another 
Man's  Copy,  or  any  other  disorderly  printing,  has  been 
found.  Most  of  the  Judicial  Proceedings  of  the  Star 
Chamber  are  lost  or  destroyed."  The  learned  counsel 
had  clearly  made  an  insufficient  search,  though,  as  it  is 
true  that  the  Judgments  of  the  Court  are  all  lost,  the 
documents  which  I  have  now  unearthed  would  not  have 
helped  him  much. 

HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 


THREE  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  BIND- 
INGS WITH  LITTLE  GIDDING  STAMPS. 

JN  1895,  in  "  Bibliographica,"  I  gave  some 
account  of  the  then  known  bindings  which 
had  been  made  at  Little  Gidding  before 
its  partial  demolition  in  1647.  Of  these 
bindings,  all  of  which  are  very  interesting, 
the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  are 
those  bound  in  gold  and  stamped  in  gold  and  silver. 

Of  absolutely  certain  Little  Gidding  workmanship  of 
this  kind  there  now  exist  only  four  known  examples.  The 
first,  undated,  is  the  property  of  Captain  Gaussen ;  the 
second,  also  undated,  is  in  Lord  Salisbury's  library  at 
Hatfield  ;  the  third,  dated  1640,  was  made  for  Archbishop 
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Laud,  and  is  kept  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  the 
fourth  belongs  to  Lord  Normanton,  and  is  at  Somerley. 

These  volumes  are  all  very  large,  and  contain  curiously 
compiled  harmonies  of  parts  of  the  Bible  laboriously 
collected  together  and  pasted  down  side  by  side.  The 
bindings  are  decorated,  as  to  their  general  design,  on  a 
uniform  plan — namely,  a  circular  centre  ornament  with 
quarter-circles  of  the  same  stamps  in  each  corner  of  the 
boards. 

But  besides  these  four  harmonies,  I  drew  attention  in 
the  same  paper  to  two  printed  books,  the  bindings  of 
which,  in  gilded  and  silvered  velvet,  nearly  resemble  them. 
One  of  these  is  a  copy  of  a  "  Notitia  Dignitatum,"  printed 
at  Lyons  in  1608,  the  other  an  edition  of  Mercator's 
Atlas  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1613.  Both  these  volumes 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  forming  part  of  the  Old  Royal 
Library  of  England,  and  belonged  originally  to  Charles  I. 
I  put  forward  the  theory,  which  up  to  the  present  has  not 
been  adversely  criticised,  that  both  these  books,  even  if  not 
entirely  bound  there,  had  at  all  events  been  re-covered  at 
Little  Gidding.  Now  another  book  has  been  found  which 
resembles  these  two  last  in  all  important  and  distinctive 
particulars. 

I. 

Last  November  Major  E.  Montagu-Stuart- Wortley 
brought  for  my  inspection  a  fine  copy  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible  printed  at  Cambridge  by  Tho.  &  John 
Buck  in  1629.  This  volume  is  bound  in  green  velvet  and 
stamped  in  gold  with  Little  Gidding  stamps.  In  "  Biblio- 
graphica"  I  showed  that,  in  all  probability,  the  brothers  Buck 
were  the  binders  whom  Nicholas  Ferrar  employed  to  teach 
bookbinding  to  his  nieces,  and  that  they  brought  several 
copies  of  their  own  stamps  for  Little  Gidding  use.  Indeed, 
if  these  three  books  had  been  bound  in  leather  instead  of  in 
velvet,  the  presumption  that  they  were  bound  by  Buck  of 
Cambridge  would  be  as  strong  as  that  attributing  them  to 
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Little  Gidding.  But  stamped  velvet  was  certainly  a 
speciality  of  Little  Gidding  work,  and  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  as  to  the  use  of  these  stamps  on  velvet  bindings 
elsewhere,  it  is  with  Little  Gidding  that  the  Bible  must  be 
connected.  Until  the  book  was  brought  to  the  British 
Museum,  no  theory  of  such  a  provenance  had  been  started ; 
but  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  as  Major  Stuart- Wortley 
tells  me,  there  is  a  tradition  in  his  family  that  it  formerly 
belonged  to  Charles  I.,  whose  interest  in  Little  Gidding 
is  well  known. 

The  binding,  here  shown  in  our  plate,  measures 
13  x  9^  x  2f  inches,  and  is  in  fair  preservation,  though  it 
has  evidently  been  well  used,  the  green  velvet  being  much 
worn  in  places.  It  is  richly  tooled  in  gold,  and  has  remains 
of  two  tie  ribbons  on  the  front  edges  of  each  board.  In 
the  centre  is  a  circle  formed  by  successive  impressions  of  a 
small  curved  stamp  in  the  form  of  a  coronet,  often  found 
on  Little  Gidding  books,  and  a  larger  stamp  of  a  sym- 
metrical pointed  arabesque  figure ;  the  spaces  between  the 
outer  points  of  the  circle  are  filled  with  small  fleurons. 
Within  the  circle  is  a  star  formed  of  four  impressions 
of  the  arabesque  stamp,  the  spaces  between  the  points 
being  in  this  instance  filled  by  impressions  of  an  angular- 
topped  stamp  often  used  at  Little  Gidding;  the  upper 
and  lower  arms  of  the  star  are  finished  off  with  a  stamp 
of  a  small  bird  with  outstretched  wings.  Above  and  below 
the  circle  occurs  a  remarkable  stamp,  hitherto  unknown  to 
me  ;  it  consists  of  a  skull  surmounted  by  a  winged  hour- 
glass, and  resting  in  a  symmetrical  floral  scroll.  The  four 
inner  corners  of  a  rectangular  panel  parallel  to  the  edges  of 
the  boards  are  ornamented  with  quarter-circles  made  with 
the  same  stamps  as  those  used  in  the  centre,  having,  how- 
ever, along  their  inner  edges,  additional  impressions  of  a 
stamp  with  three  arches,  a  little  bird  in  each.  This  last  is 
a  well-known  Little  Gidding  stamp. 

The  skull  and  hour-glass  occur  again  at  the  outer 
corners  of  the  panel  in  combination  with  a  floral  stamp, 
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and  again  in  the  back.  The  lines  used  to  mark  the  panels 
and  borders  are  made  with  a  roll  of  small  diamonds  fre- 
quently occurring  in  Little  Gidding  work. 

The  edges  are  much  worn,  but  were  originally  gilded. 
Traces  are  left  of  ornamental  stamping  upon  them  with 
selections  from  the  same  stamps  as  those  used  on  the  sides 
of  the  book.  These  designs  have  been  here  and  there 
further  emphasized  by  the  addition  of  a  dull  red  colour. 
This  ornamentation  closely  agrees  with  that  on  the  edges 
of  the  "  Notitia  Dignitatum  "  and  the  "  Mercator's  Atlas  " 
already  mentioned. 

II. 

At  the  end  of  the  "  Life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,"  by  Dr. 
Jebb,  published  at  Cambridge  in  1855,  is  a  note  in  which 
he  says  he  has  seen  a  copy  of  the  EJXWI/  B«<nAix»i  belonging 
to  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Tooke,  of  Upton,  near  Slough. 

Mr.  Tooke  left  this  book  to  his  daughter,  now  Mrs. 
Skrine,  of  Glenalmond,  Perth,  who  allowed  me  to  examine 
it,  and  to  have  it  photographed  for  Miss  Cruwys  Sharland, 
for  her  very  interesting  "  Story  Books  of  Little  Gidding." * 

Mrs.  Skrine  tells  me  that  this  little  book  was  found  by 
her  father  in  an  old  inlaid  cabinet  which  was  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  house  called  a  Elmstead,"  near  Chiselhurst, 
which  he  purchased  about  1846.  There  was  no  history 
with  it,  but  Mrs.  Skrine  thinks  the  name  of  the  former 
owner  of  the  property  was  Fitzgerald.  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  book  was  bound  by  Mary  Collet,  and 
it  is  therefore  most  valuable  as  affording  a  certain  test  of 
her  later  style  of  work,  always  small. 

The  copy  of  the  Elxuv*  is  a  duodecimo,  printed  in 
1649,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  is  a  note  as  follows  : 

<c  This  book  was  bound  at  litle  Giding  in  Huntington- 
shire  by  ye  much  celebrated  Mrs  Mary  Colet,  ye  beloved 

1  Seeley  and  Co.     Miss  Sharland  has  very  kindly  allowed  me   to 
use  her  photograph  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  paper. 

2  No.  41  in  Mr.  Almack's  "History  of  the  King's  Book." 
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neece  of  ye  famous  Mr  Nicolas  Farar,  who  honoured  her 
with  yc  title  of  ye  Chief  of  his  most  pious  Society. 

"I  leave  ys  Book  as  a  valuable  jewel  to  my  son,  who  in 
his  childhood  was  very  deare  to  ye  Sl  who  presented  me  ys 
book  &  who  bound  it  wth  her  own  hands. 

"ANNE  GRIGG. 

"March,  1678." 

It  is  sewn  on  four  bands  of  white  leather,  with  black  silk 
headbands.  It  has  book-markers,  of  black  and  white  silk, 
and  marbled  end-papers,  and  measures  about  5^  x  2|  x  ^ 
inches. 

The  binding  is  in  citron  morocco,  gold  tooled.  In  the 
centre  is  an  oval  of  rays,  alternately  straight  and  wavy  : 
this  stamp  occurs  in  the  binding  of  1635  ma-de  for 
Charles  I. :  within  the  oval  are  the  initials  "  C.  R."  The 
inner  corners  of  a  one-line  rectangular  panel  drawn  near  the 
edges  of  the  boards  are  filled  with  quarter-circles  of  the 
same  flames,  within  which  is  in  each  case  an  impression  of 
the  small  curved  coronet  stamp  used  on  the  1635  Concord- 
ance, on  Major  Stuart- Wortley's  book,  and  many  others. 
The  long  inner  edges  of  the  parallelogram  are  curiously 
marked  with  a  row  of  C's,  each  ornamented  with  a  small 
flower  within  and  an  ermine  spot  without.  The  remainder 
of  the  field  is  dotted  about  with  various  small  stamps, 
among  which  are  dotted  rays  and  a  small  dotted  spiral. 
On  the  1635  Harmony  are  spirals,  but  they  are  plain, 
and  the  idea  of  using  a  dotted  or  pointille  curve  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  originally  hit  upon  by 
Le  Garden,  the  great  French  binder.  Possibly  Mary 
Collet  may  have  seen  one  of  his  bindings ;  at  any  rate  the 
spiral  here,  as  well  as  the  rays,  is  point ille. 

The  back  is  flat  and  very  tastefully  ornamented  with 
two  of  the  coronet  stamps  and  two  of  the  dotted  curves, 
having  between  them  an  ornamental  design  made  up  of 
several  of  the  smaller  stamps. 

All  the  stamps  are  irregularly  outlined  with  a  series  of 

i.  P 
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small  black  dots  put  on  by  hand — possibly  with  ink.    The 
same  black  finishing  is  found  in  most  of  the  centres  of 
rows  and  dots,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  petals,  and  there 
are  the  remains  of  two  white  silk  ties  on  each  board. 
The  edges  are  simply  gilded. 

III. 

Last  December  Mr.  Edward  Almack  brought  to  me  a 
small  book  bound  in  an  exactly  similar  way  to  the 
Elxw  I  have  just  described.  There  was  the  same  yellow 
leather,  similar  tooling,  though  not  of  the  "  circular 
design"  type,  and,  above  all,  the  characteristic  small 
black  dotted  work  round  the  gold  stamping.  It  is  a  copy, 
in  excellent  condition,  of  George  Herbert's  "Temple" 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1641,  and  measures  about 
3x5!  inches. 

I  at  once  said  that  it  appeared  to  be  late  work  of  Mary 
Collet,  the  belief  which  Mr.  Almack  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  bought  the  book — and  further  examination 
strengthens  this  attribution. 

George  Herbert's  work  is  likely  enough  to  have  been 
especially  chosen  by  Mary  Collet  for  the  exercise  of  her 
skill  in  binding,  as  her  uncle  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  George 
Herbert  were  fast  friends — indeed,  the  literary  care  of 
"  The  Temple  "  was  actually  bequeathed  by  Herbert  to 
Ferrar. 

The  design  on  the  cover  resembles  that  on  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Israelites  .  .  .  collected  out  of  the  bookes  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,"  now  at  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
a  nest  or  succession  of  parallelograms  arranged  from  the 
outer  edges  of  the  boards  inwards.  On  the  Museum 
book  there  are  eight  of  these  parallelograms  marked  by 
lines  only;  but  in  Mr.  Almack's  book  there  are  only 
three,  made  up,  however,  of  rows  of  a  small  stamp  of  a 
cornflower,  with  drop-shaped  stamps  between  each.  At 
each  of  the  twelve  inner  corners  of  the  parallelograms  is 
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an  arabesque  stamp  with  spangles,  and  in  the  centre  an 
upright  oval,  outlined  by  a  leaf  stamp,  lengthened  by  two 
arabesques  with  spangles.  The  flower,  spangle,  and  leaf 
stamps  have  their  centres  in  all  cases  marked  with  black, 
and  rows  of  black  dots  are  drawn  round  many  of  the 
stamps.  The  back  is  flat  and  charmingly  ornamented 
with  a  repetition  of  the  centre  group  of  stamps,  above  and 
below  which  are  three  rows  of  the  cornflower  stamp. 

The  edges  of  the  boards  are  stamped  with  a  six-pointed 
star ;  there  are  marbled  end-papers,  and  the  volume  is  well 
sewn  on  flat  leather  bands,  and  has  gilt  edges. 

Major  Stuart- Wortley's  book  simply  adds  one  more 
specimen  to  an  already  known  series  of  bindings  made 
either  at  Little  Gidding  or  at  Cambridge  about  1640-7, 
the  probability  of  their  origin  from  Little  Gidding  being 
the  greater ;  but  Mr.  Almack's  book  shows  more  than 
this.  On  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Skrine's  Elxuv  Ba<7»A»joj 
it  is  an  undoubted  piece  of  Mary  Collet's  work  of  about 
1649  or  a  littl6  later,  and  the  identity  of  the  manner  of 
work  on  both  these  charming  little  volumes  gives  us  a 
new  school  of  binding  to  admire  and  to  look  for.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  more  examples  exist  unrecognized, 
and  that,  if  any  such  pieces  of  work  come  under  the 
notice  of  any  of  the  readers  of  tf  The  Library,"  they  will 
let  me  know,  as  there  is  as  yet  no  specimen  of  the  kind  in 
the  British  Museum. 

CYRIL  DAVENPORT. 


NOTES    ON   BOOKS   AND   WORK. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  LIBRARY  WORK. 

'URING   the   last   two   months  two   new 
societies  have  come  into  existence,  both  of 
them  strictly  limited   as  to  membership, 
Mr.  Gordon  Duff  of  the  John  Rylands 
Library  being  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  one 
and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  other.     The 
"  Type  Facsimile  Society,"  of  which  he  is  Treasurer,  has 
Mr.  Robert  Proctor  as  its  Secretary  and  Editor-in-chief, 
and  has  been  formed  for  printing  collotype  facsimiles  of 
interesting  fifteenth-century  types  not  yet  reproduced.  The 
society  is  restricted  to  fifty  members  paying  one  pound  a 
year  each,  and  its  roll  was  fully  made  up  within  a  few  days 
of  the  appearance  of  its  prospectus.     Would-be  subscribers 
who  applied  too  late  may  console  themselves  with  the  news 
that   Dr.   Konrad  Burger's  splendid  series  of  facsimiles, 
"  Monumenta  Germanise  et  Italiae  Typographica,"  printed 
with   the  well-known   excellence  of  the   Berlin   Imperial 
Press,  has  now  been  resumed  and  will  speedily  be  carried 
to  completion. 

The  other  new  society  mentioned  above  is  a  Manchester 
Bibliographical  Society,  on  the  lines  of  that  of  Edinburgh, 
with  which  Mr.  Duff  has  long  been  connected.  With  the 
Chetham  Library,  the  John  Rylands  Library,  the  Christie 
Library  at  Owen's  College,  and  an  old-established  and 
flourishing  Public  Library,  Manchester  has  many  sources 
of  bibliographical  enthusiasm,  and  the  success  of  the  new 
society  is  assured  from  the  start. 

While  these  new  societies  are  being  formed  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society,  which  is  restricted  to  no  one  locality  and 
no  one  subdivision  of  work,  plods  happily  on  its  way. 
Mr.  MacFarlane's  illustrated  monograph  on  Antoine 
Verard  is  nearly  completed,  Mr.  Proctor's  on  Greek 
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Printing  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  ready  for  the  printer; 
and  during  the  present  month  there  will  be  issued  a  work 
of  considerable  literary  importance,  a  list  of  English  Plays 
written  before  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  1642  and 
printed  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
was  offered  to  the  Society  last  June  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Greg 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  form  of  a  "  one-line  " 
list,  similar  to  the  Society's  "  Handlist  of  English  Printers," 
but  with  Mr.  Greg's  permission  has  been  expanded  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Plomer  so  as  to  give  full  titles.  In  its  en- 
larged form  it  has  been  re-edited  by  Mr.  Greg,  and  will 
form  by  far  the  most  complete  record  of  the  "  Elizabethan  " 
drama  which  has  yet  been  compiled. 

Mr.  Plomer,  meanwhile,  has  not  been  idle  on  his  own 
account.  His  <c  Brief  History  of  English  Printing  "  from 
Caxton  to  William  Morris  is  now  only  waiting  for  proofs 
of  the  index,  and  his  article  on  the  Edinburgh  edition  of 
Sydney's  "Arcadia"  in  our  present  number  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  bibliographical  record-hunting  of  which  he 
has  made  a  specialty.  It  is  good  news  that  he  has  recently 
obtained  permission  to  search  the  Corporation  Records, 
from  which  he  can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  some  new  informa- 
tion. Even  these,  however,  are  not  likely  to  prove  quite 
so  prolific  a  hunting-ground  as  Mr.  E.  J.  L.  Scott  has 
found  in  the  muniment  room  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
whose  thousands  of  documents  he  is  patiently  arranging 
and  cataloguing.  Last  month  Mr.  Scott  surpassed  all  his 
previous  achievements,  for  in  two  successive  numbers  of 
"  The  Athenaeum"  he  first  (through  Professor  Skeat)  set  at 
rest  the  long-vexed  question  of  the  relation  of  Thomas 
Chaucer  to  the  poet,  now  proved  to  be  his  father,  and 
next  gave  us  a  fixed  date  (Michaelmas,  1476)  for  Caxton's 
taking  his  shop  in  the  Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and  pro- 
vided Wynkyn  de  Worde  with  the  Christian  name  of  John 
or  Jan.  The  rent  paid  by  Caxton  and  Wynkyn  for  the 
shop  was  ten  shillings,  and  apparently  this  was  thought 
high  ;  for  after  Wynkyn  gave  it  up,  at  Michaelmas,  1499, 
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it  stood  empty  for  at  least  two  years,  the  sacrist  mournfully 
recording  in  his  account-book  "  nil  hoc  anno  quia  vacabat." 

Turning  to  library  matters,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
publication  which  the  next  few  weeks  are  likely  to  bring 
with  them  is  that  of  the  revised  <e  Rules  of  Cataloguing," 
which  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  will  soon  be  available  for  purchasers.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  "The  Library"  will  be  able  to  persuade 
some  eminent  and  impartial  specialist  to  criticise  the  re- 
vised rules  in  its  next  number :  meanwhile  a  writer  who 
is  precluded  from  criticising  them  may  usefully  note  that 
the  chief  point  about  the  rules  is  that  they  are  not  new. 
To  propose  new  rules  of  cataloguing  for  a  library  of  the 
size  and  the  age  of  that  of  the  British  Museum  would  be 
little  less  adventurous  than  to  try  to  rearrange  the  New 
Forest,  and,  save  for  the  much  greater  variety  of  form 
now  given  to  cross-references,  there  are  no  essential  inno- 
vations on  the  famous  Ninety-one  Rules  drawn  up  in 
1839  by  Panizzi,  Watts,  Winter  Jones,  Edward  Edwards, 
and  J.  H.  Parry. 

In  place  of  a  list  of  books,  readers  this  quarter  are 
offered  the  following  review  of  the  Catalogue  of  Incunabula 
at  Grenoble  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Proctor,  who  visited  the 
library  last  year. 

A.  W.  POLLARD. 


INCUNABULA   AT   GRENOBLE. 

HE  catalogue  of  the  incunables  of  the  muni- 
cipal library  of  Grenoble,  which  has  just 
appeared,  is  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  This  famous  library,  which  archi- 
tecturally is  one  of  the  most  imposing  in 
Europe,  possesses,  in  M.  Edmond  Maig- 
nien,  the  compiler  of  this  catalogue,  a  librarian  whose  in- 
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telligent  enthusiam  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Resem- 
bling in  outward  form  the  catalogue  of  the  incunables  in 
the  Mazarine  Library,  his  catalogue  is  in  no  other  respect 
in  the  same  category  as  that  unfortunate  publication.  M. 
Maignien,  it  is  true,  is  not  an  expert  in  early  printing,  but 
the  thoroughness  and  patient  care  which  he  has  lavished  on 
his  descriptions  are  far  better  than  expert  knowledge  com- 
bined with  slovenly  execution.  The  early  printed  books 
at  Grenoble  are  exceptionally  interesting,  both  on  account 
of  the  numerous  individual  books  which  deserve  atten- 
tion, and  also  collectively,  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
volumes  once  formed  part  of  the  library  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  and  were  almost  without  exception  given  to  the 
monastery  by  two  Carthusian  collectors,  Lorenz  Blumenau 
and  Francois  Dupuy,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  1521. 
From  Dupuy  come  no  fewer  than  210  incunables,  all  in  the 
original  bindings,  made  in  the  monastery,  and  strengthened 
by  vellum  documents  relating  to  members  of  the  order. 

Among  separate  books  the  place  of  honour  belongs  to 
the  "Catholicon"  of  1460,  once  the  property  of  Blumenau  ; 
not,  however,  so  much  for  its  own  sake  as  for  its  binding, 
which  must  be  considered  one  of  the  very  finest  fifteenth- 
century  bindings  in  existence.  The  upper  and  lower  covers 
are  strikingly  different,  but  both  extremely  beautiful. 
The  upper  cover  is  cut  in  a  single  very  large  panel,  of 
which  the  ground  is  roughened,  while  the  designs  stand 
out  in  relief  on  the  smooth  leather.  The  panel  consists 
of  two  parts;  a  broad  outer  border  with  a  design  of 
branches  and  flowers  along  the  sides,  while  at  the  top  are 
a  bear  and  a  lion  facing  each  other,  and  at  the  foot  two 
dragons  in  similar  positions.  The  inner  part  of  the  panel 
is  divided  into  six  circular  compartments  by  interlaced 
branches,  the  spandrils  being  filled  with  rosettes,  leaves, 
and  acorns.  In  each  circle  is  an  animal ;  a  doe  and  stag 
at  the  top,  in  the  centre  two  apes,  and  at  the  bottom  an 
ibex  and  an  unicorn.  The  lower  cover  is  decorated  with 
small  stamps ;  an  oblong  panel  in  the  centre  is  completely 
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filled  with  diamond-shaped  stamps  representing  the  im- 
perial eagle,  a  dragon,  and  an  unicorn ;  above  and  below 
these  is  a  row  of  square  stamps  (gryphons) ;  while  a 
triple  border  runs  round,  the  inner  containing  large  rose 
stamps,  the  middle  small  diamonds,  set  far  apart,  and  the 
outer  being  a  continuous  pattern  of  leaf  and  scroll  work. 

In  books  printed  at  or  relating  to  Grenoble,  the  library 
is  very  rich.  It  possesses  a  copy  of  the  first  book  printed 
in  that  city,  the  "  Decisiones  "  of  Guido  Papa,  which  is 
dated  April  29th,  1490,  and  is  the  only  known  book  of 
its  printer,  Etienne  Foreti.  Though  its  rarity  is  extreme, 
it  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  second  book  printed  at  Gre- 
noble, the  Missal  of  the  use  of  the  diocese,  of  which  the 
only  known  copy  is  in  M.  Maignien's  charge.  The  printer 
of  this  missal,  Jean  Belot  of  Rouen,  made  only  a  short  stay 
in  Grenoble.  After  finishing  this  one  book  on  May  2Oth, 
1497,  he  went  on  to  Geneva,  where  he  established  him- 
self for  some  years.  Two  other  books  are  attributed  by 
M.  Maignien  to  Belot's  press,  either  at  Grenoble  or 
Geneva.  One  is  the  "  Statuta  Synodalia  nouae  episcopatus 
Gratianopolitanae,"  sanctioned  on  May  ijth,  1495  »  tne 
other  is  a  book  of  Hours,  of  which  fragments  only  re- 
main. These  fragments,  discovered  by  M.  Maignien  in  a 
binding,  include  the  title-page,  the  wording  of  which  is 
complete  except  for  the  one  word  of  importance,  giving 
the  use  to  which  the  book  belongs.  M.  Maignien  believes 
the  book  to  be  for  the  diocese  of  Tarentaise;  I  do  not 
think  myself  that  there  was  room  for  so  long  a  word  as 
" tarentasiensem  "  on  the  title-page;  it  may  possibly  have 
been  "romanum";  but  the  calendar  certainly  belongs  to 
south  France.  In  any  case,  the  liturgical  question  is  not 
the  one  to  be  discussed  here.  I  cannot,  however,  believe 
that  these  two  books  were  produced  at  any  press  hitherto 
known,  either  in  Grenoble  or  Geneva.  They  are  clearly 
connected  by  the  presence  in  both  of  a  woodcut  of  Our 
Lady  on  the  crescent  moon ;  the  types  of  the  two  are  en- 
tirely different.  But  they  raise  some  curious  questions. 
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For  the  type  of  the  "  Statuta,"  which  cannot,  as  has  been 
said,  be  earlier  than  May,  1495,  is  identical  with  the 
larger  type  of  a  f '  Liber  Alexandri  de  praeliis  "  (Hain, 
781),  without  place  or  name  of  printer,  but  dated  No- 
vember 1 6th,  1490.  This  gap  of  five  years  is  certainly 
puzzling.  Again,  the  type  of  the  "  Horae  "  is  identical 
with  that  of  a  u  Missale  secundum  usum  Romanum  "  ( Hain, 
*ii399),  dated  September  nth,  1492,  but  also  without 
mention  of  place  or  printer.  It  may  be  that  the  Missal 
and  Hours  come  between  the  "  Alexander  "  and  the  u  Sta- 
tuta," but  that  is  not  much  help.  Two  things,  however, 
are  clear ;  that  all  four  books  must  be  assigned  to  a  press 
in  south-east  France  or  Savoy,  and  that  the  dates  do  not 
support  an  ascription  to  Belot  at  any  period  of  his  career. 
Two  tract  volumes,  containing  pieces  of  remarkable 
curiosity,  may  be  next  mentioned.  One  of  these  contains  the 
following,  which  may  be  classed  as  glorified  chap-books : 
"  Les  proverbes  communs,"  sixteen  leaves,  in  the  type  of 
Topic  and  Jacobus  of  Herrnberg,  the  Lyonnese  printers  of 
the  French  Breidenbach  of  1488,  with  a  fine  L  on  the  title- 
page;  "  Les  faintises  du  monde,"  by  Guillaume  Alexis, 
eighteen  leaves,  and  tf  Supplicacion  a  nostre  dame  faite 
par  maistre  pierre  de  uesson,"  six  leaves;  both  these  are 
printed  by  Guillaume  Le  Roy  at  Lyon,  and  have  wood- 
cuts ;  the  first  occurs  in  an  earlier  state  in  the  "  Livre  des 
bonnes  moeurs  "  of  the  same  printer,  the  second  represents 
Our  Lady  on  the  crescent.  In  the  same  volume  are  three 
curious  tracts  printed  by  Pierre  Le  Caron  at  Paris.  The 
first  relates  to  the  arrangements  for  the  burial  of  Charles 
VIII.  in  1497  ;  the  second  is  entitled  "Lepitaphe  du  Roy 
Charles  huytiesme,"  and  has  at  the  end  a  play  on  the  word 
*'  sept  "  and  "  sait "  which  is  worth  quoting : 

Leure  du  soleil  des  iours 

En  auril  Ian  nonante  et 

Roy  charles  est  mort  chascun  le 

Lan  de  son  regne  deux  fois 

Et  de  son  aage  vingt  et 
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The  third  tract  printed  by  Le  Caron  is  a  very  interesting 
one :  "  Les  rues  et  les  eglises  de  la  ville  de  paris,  auec  la 
despense  qui  se  fait  par  chascun  iour  " ;  a  sort  of  "  Mira- 
bilia  Parisius."  Still,  in  the  same  volume,  but  by  a 
different  (Paris)  printer,  is  an  account  of  the  coronation  of 
Louis  XII.  at  Reims  in  May,  1498.  This  astonishing 
volume  is  still  in  its  original  binding  of  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  second  tract  volume  contains,  together  with  the 
"  Albertanus  "  printed  by  G.  Le  Roy,  three  books  from 
the  press  of  Johannes  Solidi  at  Vienne,  all  of  surpassing 
rarity.  They  are:  (i)  Albertus  Magnus,  "philosophia 
pauperum";  (2)  "  Aristotelis  liber  de  gubernatione  rei 
domesticae";  and  (3)  "  Pamphilus  de  amore."  Besides 
these,  the  library  possesses  two  different  editions  of  the 
"  Statuta  Viennensia,"  one  of  which  at  least  was  printed  in 
1478  ;  both  are  in  the  Frommolt  type,  of  which  I  have 
written  elsewhere.  Hitherto  the  second  of  these  editions 
was  unknown,  and  this  copy  at  Grenoble  is  additionally  im- 
portant from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  ms.  note  enumerating 
the  masses  to  be  sung  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Solidi. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
edition  being  the  work  of  his  successor,  if  Frommolt  was 
such;  but  it  seems  that  the  earlier  edition  must  be  the 
work  of  Solidi  himself.  Another  Vienne  printer,  Peter 
Schenck,  is  represented  by  fragments  of  a  "  Vie  de  Notre 
Seigneur,"  which  is  otherwise  unknown. 

M.  Maignien  has  the  honour  of  having  added  to  the 
number  of  places  where  printing  is  known  to  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  discovery  of  a 
book  (a  Prognostication  for  the  years  1495  to  1500,  by 
Antonio  Manilio)  which  was  printed  at  Cesena  on  March 
26th,  1495,  by  Paulus  Guarinus  de  Guarinis  and  Joannes 
Jacobus  de  Benedictis,  less  than  a  month  before  they 
issued  the  first  book  from  their  press  at  Forli  (April 
1 6th). 

Finally,  I  may  mention,  as  notable  possessions  of  the 
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Grenoble  Library,  copies  of  the  first  book  printed  at  Lyon, 
the  "  Lotharius  de  miseria  uitae  humanae"  (1473);  three 
books  printed  at  Albi  by  Neumeister;  two  editions  of 
Vergil  unknown  to  Dr.  Copinger,  a  Georgics  printed  at 
Lyon  by  Antoine  Lambillon,  December  I4th,  1493,  and 
a  Bucolics  also  printed  at  Lyon,  but  without  imprint  or 
date ;  a  Van  dogheden  vnde  van  guden  &  eden  secht  dyt 
boek  "  (Ham,  4898),  printed  at  Liibeck  about  1497,  the 
Heber  copy  (only  one  other  is  said  to  be  known) ;  "  Le 
livre  de  cuisine  nomme  Taillevant,"  by  Guillaume  Tirel, 
probably  printed  at  Lyon  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  and  <c  Jac.  Publicius,  de  arte  memoriae,"  possibly 
one  of  the  first  books  printed  at  Angers. 

R.  PROCTOR. 
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HE  appointment  of  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam 
as  Librarian  of  Congress  was  confirmed  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  December  1 2th, 
1899.  The  wisdom  shown  by  President 
McKinley  in  Mr.  Putnam's  appointment  is 
abundantly  justified  by  the  character  of 
his  report  as  Librarian  of  Congress,  submitted  to  that  body 
December  4th.  It  outlines  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  library,  which,  if  upheld  by  adequate 
appropriations,  will  make  it  a  national  library  of  which  we 
may  all  be  proud,  and  with  which  foreign  institutions  may 
advantageously  co-operate. 

Mr.  James  Lyman  Whitney  has  been  appointed  Librarian 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  to  succeed  Mr.  Putnam.  Mr. 
Whitney  has  been  connected  with  the  institution  since  1869, 
and  as  head  of  the  catalogue  department  has  shown  the 
scholarly  and  personal  qualifications  which  fit  him  to  carry 
out  the  plans  inaugurated  by  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Whitney 
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belongs  to  a  family  intimately  connected  with  University 
life.  His  brother,  William  D wight  Whitney,  a  dis- 
tinguished philologist  and  late  professor  of  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture at  Yale  University,  is  probably  the  member  of  it  most 
widely  known. 

An  important  event  is  the  resignation  of  Melvil  Dewey 
as  Secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  took  effect  January  ist,  1900,  after  eleven  years  of 
service.  This  resignation  relieves  Mr.  Dewey  of  a  heavy 
burden  of  duties  as  executive  officer  of  the  University, 
which  is  not  a  teaching  body,  but  a  State  department  in 
charge  of  higher  education.  It  thus  sets  free  his  unbounded 
vitality  and  fertility  of  mind,  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
library  interests  of  the  State. 

In  "  American  Notes  "  I  should  like,  if  it  is  possible,  to 
give  to  English  librarians  the  vivid  conception  of  library 
conditions  and  progress  in  this  country  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  of  English  conditions,  and  this  can  best 
be  done  by  emphasizing  certain  marked  tendencies  in  our 
library  thought  and  practice,  rather  than  by  a  formal 
statement. 

The  article  entitled  u  The  New  Novel  Problem  and  its 
Solution,"  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  "  The 
Library  "  (December,  1899,  page  92),  is  a  spirited  account 
of  one  of  our  very  newest  schemes.  It  describes  an  attempt 
made  by  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  to  supply  the  demand 
for  novels  which  are  merely  the  rage  of  the  hour,  without 
diminishing  unduly  the  purchase  of  books  having  a  more 
serious  and  lasting  value.  The  library  maintains  a  de- 
partment of  duplicate  fiction  from  which  books  are  rented 
to  readers  at  five  cents  a  volume,  the  proceeds  being  used 
to  buy  more  duplicates.  The  collection  thus  perpetuates 
itself  and  relieves  the  library  book-fund  of  a  heavy  drain. 
Mr.  Crunden  closes  his  article  by  saying :  "  The  plan  is 
about  to  be  tried  by  another  of  the  large  public  libraries  of 
the  country."  Since  the  article  was  written  the  plan  has 
been  actually  adopted  by  the  Public  Library  of  the  District 
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of  Columbia  in  Washington,  and  the  Pratt  Institute  Free 
Library,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  it  is  very  likely  to  be  tried 
shortly  in  many  other  free  libraries. 

This  rapid  adoption  of  a  new  idea  well  illustrates  the 
readiness  to  accept  suggestions  and  the  "  aliveness  "  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  librarian.  He  is  not  only  friendly 
to  a  new  idea  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  a  successful  in- 
stitution, but  is  always  on  the  alert  to  respond  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  every  "live"  library.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
enthusiastic  reports  of  "  the  way  we  do  in  our  library," 
rather  than  formal  papers,  are  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
sessions  of  the  American  Library  Association.  The  librarian 
goes  to  his  annual  meeting  with  the  definite  aim  of  getting 
new  ideas  for  use  in  his  own  library,  to  find  if  any  of  his 
associates  have  succeeded  in  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution 
for  some  of  his  own  perplexing  problems,  or  to  test  some 
proposed  plan  by  submitting  it  to  the  practical  judgment  of 
his  fellows.  Of  course  I  would  not  be  understood  to  imply 
that  a  new  plan  is  likely  to  be  adopted  simply  because  it  is 
new,  without  regard  to  its  merit ;  but  rather  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  prejudice  against  what  is  novel  and  untried. 
Every  new  thought  advanced  by  a  fairly  competent 
authority  is  hospitably  entertained.  An  unusual  gener- 
osity in  giving  credit  to  others  is  also  to  be  observed,  but 
in  the  constant  give  and  take  of  suggestion  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  real  author  of  an  advanced  method  to 
distinguish  between  the  results  of  his  own  originality  and 
the  corrections  of  other  minds. 

While  thus  trying  to  give  due  credit  to  our  librarians 
for  remarkable  esprit  de  corps,  I  would  not  make  them  out 
to  be  saints.  There  is  the  natural  rivalry  between  indi- 
viduals and  institutions,  and  a  curious  sensitiveness,  which 
never  reaches  antagonism,  between  the  East  and  the  West ; 
but  these  are  held  in  check  by  the  genuine  friendships 
which  are  the  fruit  of  frequent  meetings,  national,  state, 
and  local. 

An  illustration  of  the  open-mindedness  of  our  authorities 
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on  cataloguing  is  seen  in  the  rules  for  entry  of  pseudonyms. 
In  the  first  edition  of  "  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue," 
by  C.  A.  Cutter,  1876,  we  have  the  direct,  unequivocal 
rule  without  exceptions :  "  Enter  pseudonymous  works 
under  the  author's  real  name  when  it  is  known,  with  a 
reference  from  the  pseudonym  "  (page  18).  In  the  second 
edition,  1889,  Mr.  Cutter  both  leads  and  expresses  the 
judgment  of  cataloguers  by  this  rule  :  "  Enter  pseudonym- 
ous works  generally  under  the  author's  real  name  when  it 
is  known,  with  a  reference  from  the  pseudonym ;  but 
make  the  entry  under  the  pseudonym  with  a  reference  from 
the  real  name,  when  the  writer  is  better  known  by  the 
false  name."  His  interpretation  of  the  rule  is  equally 
significant.  Having  been  associated  with  Mr.  Cutter  on 
the  committee  which  prepared  the  catalogue  of  the  A.L.A. 
Library,  1 893, 1  know  that  it  amounts  to  entering  nearly  all 
pseudonymous  works  under  the  pseudonym.  The  reason 
for  this  change  of  opinion  may  be  given  in  Mr.  Cutter's 
own  words :  "  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  catalogue 
is  made  for  the  reader,  not  for  the  cataloguer."  With  the 
development  of  elaborate  -codes  of  catalogue  rules  we  have 
come  to  regard  the  catalogue  as  an  end  rather  than  a 
means,  a  scholarly,  logical,  and  beautiful  thing  to  be  pre- 
served inviolate  from  all  inconsistencies.  It  was  time  to 
call  a  halt  and  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  catalogue  is 
simply  a  key  to  the  contents  of  the  library,  and  that  the 
best  catalogue  for  any  library  is  the  one  that  can  be  used 
most  easily  and  effectively  by  its  particular  constituency. 
All  along  the  line  there  is  a  tendency  to  emancipate  our- 
selves from  the  tyranny  of  method,  that  is,  to  subordinate 
all  the  machinery  of  organization  to  its  true  place,  a  means 
of  bringing  the  message  of  the  book  to  the  people. 

The  ease  with  which  we  adapt  ourselves  to  changing 
requirements,  although  in  the  main  conducive  to  progress, 
sometimes  works  disastrously.  Indeed,  a  more  thoughtful 
study  of  the  real  function  of  the  library  and  appreciation 
of  human  needs,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  local 
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conditions,  would  often  save  us  from  serious  blunders.  It 
is  an  expensive,  though  not  impossible,  task  in  a  large  library 
to  change  the  catalogue  entries  to  fit  the  later  rule  con- 
cerning pseudonyms.  But  when  a  mistake  is  made  in  a 
library  building,  for  example,  two  or  three  generations  at 
least  must  suffer  the  results  of  a  hasty  policy.  The  stack 
system,  so  admirably  fitted  to  the  necessity  of  storage  in 
a  library  of  100,000  volumes  and  upwards,  has  been 
assumed,  most  unwisely,  to  be  the  system  for  the  little 
library  of  5,000  volumes.  That  this  system  does  not  fit 
the  needs  of  a  small  library  is  now  quite  generally  conceded. 
The  stack  system  hinders  free  access  and  makes  it  difficult 
to  secure  the  home-like  and  attractive  air  so  important  for 
the  free  library. 

It  is  already  questioned  whether  the  duplicate  fiction 
scheme  which  fits  the  conditions  of  the  subscription  library 
can  be  safely  engrafted  upon  the  free  public  library.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  justifiable  for  the  library  supported  by  the 
public  tax  to  give  special  privileges  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  them,  but  it  should  not  create  such  a  precedent 
without  due  consideration  of  its  consequences,  remote  as 
well  as  immediate. 

Doubtless,  with  added  years,  we  shall  gain  wisdom,  but 
probably  we  shall  not  lose  the  alertness  and  tendency  to 
change  which  are  the  effect  of  a  new  civilization  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  We  face  the  dangers  and  enjoy  the 
compensation  of  the  man  who,  in  moving  rapidly,  is  liable 
to  stumble ;  but  we  are  never  ashamed  to  admit  that  we 
have  stumbled,  and  to  take  a  fresh  start. 

SALOME  CUTLER  FAIRCHILD. 
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JOHN    RUSKIN    (BORN   1819,  DIED   1900). 

HE  quiet  extinction  of  John  Ruskin,  whose 
life  in  the  limits  of  its  peaceful  work  had 
been  one  of  warfare,  crusade,  and  valiant 
strife,  has  bereft  our  country  of  her  greatest 
writer.  But  not  as  writer  only  will  he  be 
discussed,  but  as  an  aesthetic  philosopher, 
a  political  reformer  who  is  chimerical  enough  at  times,  as 
a  scientist  who  never  gave  his  talents  their  proper  scope, 
and — a  capacity  not  even  now  sufficiently  recognized  by 
the  world — as  an  executive  artist  of  high  skill. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  might  have  been  necessary  to  defend 
the  position  of  Ruskin  as  an  artist,  or  perhaps  even  primarily 
to  inform  the  general  public  of  the  wondrous  beauty  to  be 
found  in  his  drawings.  But  since  that  time  the  editions  de 
luxe  have  fully  established  his  rank  as  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
site draughtsmen,  both  with  the  point  and  in  water-colour 
sketching,  whom  the  country  has  produced.  His  work  is 
limited  in  extent,  and  never  executed  for  public  exhibition ; 
but  for  manual  skill,  a  microscopic  truth  of  observation, 
directed  and  moulded  by  a  passionate  poetic  sense  of  the 
refined  and  gentler  order,  he  has  rarely  been  excelled.  He 
was,  in  truth,  a  landscape  and  architectural  artist  of  the 
greatest  talent,  of  infinite  delicacy,  grace,  feeling,  and 
patience ;  and  he  more  than  once  deplored  to  me  that  he 
had  not  given  a  greater  share  of  his  life  to  the  practice  of 
his  art  by  which  he  might  have  effected  more  real  good 
than  by  all  his  word-painting  and  preaching  with  the  pen : 
u  Not  that  I  should  have  done  anything  great,  but  I  could 
have  made  such  beautiful  records  of  things." 

His  actual  masters  in  art  were  J.  D.  Harding  (who  was 
the  first  to  inspire  him  with  the  idea  that  there  was  some- 
thing more   soulful  and  philosophic  in  it    than  appears 
upon  the  surface)  and  Copley  Fielding.      Then  came  his 
i.  Q 
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love  for  Prout — he  who  above  all  others  appreciated 
"  Modern  Painters "  to  the  full  when  it  first  appeared. 
It  was  upon  his  manner  that  Ruskin  loved  to  form  his 
own,  and  he  remained  true  to  his  "  Proutism  "  to  the  end  ; 
for,  speaking  of  his  Brantwood  drawings,  he  said :  "  Prout 
is  one  of  the  loves  that  always  remain  fresh  to  me ;  some- 
times I  tire  of  Turner,  but  never  of  Prout."  To  what 
extent  Turner  was  his  idol  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
insist :  for  Turner  practically  came  for  many  years  to  be 
Ruskin's  raison  d'etre.  Then  followed  his  love  for  William 
Hunt  and  David  Roberts ;  and  on  the  work  of  all  these 
men  his  own  style  of  drawing  was  founded.  But  his 
approval  of  Roberts  was  greatly  modified  by  time  and  by 
Roberts's  own  development. 

But  it  is  primarily  as  a  man  of  letters  that  Ruskin  must 
be  considered  here. 

Ruskin  was  intended  for  the  Church.  His  mother — 
strict  Evangelical  soul — devoutly  hoped  that  her  son 
would  become  a  bishop ;  his  father  firmly  believed  he 
would  be  a  poet.  And  though  Ruskin  belied  both  pro- 
phecies, it  must  be  admitted  that  he  gave  ample  ground  for 
the  paternal  conviction.  His  facility  in  verse-making  was 
amazing,  and  from  those  tender  years  when,  still  a  baby, 
he  wrote  the  imaginative  lines  beginning 

Papa,  how  pretty  those  icicles  are, 

That  are  seen  so  near,  that  are  seen  so  far, 

he,  in  a  short  time,  developed  such  fluency  that  few 
writers  of  verse  of  any  age  could  excel  him  in  the  direction 
of  "  fatal  facility."  His  literary  prose  style  had  been 
founded  on  the  Bible  and  Dr.  Johnson,  tempered  by  Car- 
lyle ;  his  poetic  Muse  was  nourished  on  Byron,  guided  by 
Wordsworth,  and  modified  by  Scott.  But,  to  his  infinite 
credit,  he  early  saw  that  his  drift  into  art-criticism  carried 
him  into  the  right  stream.  Yet  although  the  feu  sacre 
burned  brightly  within  him,  although  he  heard  on  all  sides 
that  none  had  written  such  poetic  prose  as  he,  and  although 
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his  sensitiveness  to  nature  and  beauty  was  universally  al- 
lowed him,  he  soon  recognized  that  poetry  was  to  him 
but  a  will-o'-the-wisp — to  be  wooed  and  followed,  but, 
like  Fata  Morgana,  never  to  be  seized. 

Yet,  though  he  thus  tacitly  admitted,  while  yet  a  strip- 
ling, that  verse  was  not  the  sword  with  which  he  was  to 
conquer  the  recognition  of  the  world,  he  made  no  objection 
to  the  republication  of  his  poems  by  Mr.  Collingwood. 
Their  issue,  in  splendid  garb,  with  many  admirable  fac- 
similes of  the  master's  most  beautiful  drawings  with  pencil- 
point  and  brush,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
reader.  It  might  be  said,  not  without  truth,  that  the 
pictures  formed  the  chief  artistic  value  of  the  volumes ; 
for,  while  the  poems — with  all  their  pretty  daintiness 
and  occasional  power — savoured  somewhat  of  precocious- 
ness,  the  pictures  were  full  of  richness  of  fancy,  exquisite- 
ness  of  touch,  and  true  beauty — the  attributes  of  real 
genius.  The  humour  which  distinguishes  his  unfinished 
autobiography,  "  Praeterita,"  is  often  slily  pointed  at  his 
youthful  indiscretions — poetical  and  otherwise  ;  but  in  his 
"  Collected  Poems  "  the  verses  are  put  forth  with  a  serious- 
ness— almost  a  solemnity — which  is  a  little  out  of  balance 
with  the  subject.  For,  while  the  verse-lover  may  smile  in 
sympathy  with  his  dainty  fancies,  or  fires,  maybe,  with 
noble  suggestions,  or  nods  his  head  gently  in  time  to  its 
musical  cadences,  the  critic  can  but  regret  that  a  maturer 
judgment  sent  them  forth  as  the  poetical  works  of  a  great 
man,  despite  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  pictorial  accom- 
paniments. He  brought  as  a  sacrifice  the  harvest  of  his 
intellectual  wild  oats  to  the  altar  of  public  opinion  ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  cared  for  the  verdict — if  he  ever  knew  of 
it.  As  in  many  another  instance,  his  shaft  had  missed  its 
aim.  Just  as  a  comedian  yearns  for  recognition  as  an 
actor  of  tragedy,  so  Ruskin  ever  sought  for  some  other 
judgment  than  that  which  an  admiring  public  chose  to  pass 
upon  him.  The  people  acclaim  him  an  art-critic  :  he  would 
be  taken  for  a  political  economist ;  the  artists  welcome 
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him  as  a  writer :  he  would  be  taken  as  an  art-preacher ; 
Tyndall  respected  him  as  a  controversialist,  when  he  would 
be  taken  for  a  man  of  science.  And  here  we  find  him 
applauded  as  an  artist  when  he  would  be  taken  for  a  poet. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  from  his  young 
and  hopeful  heart  that  these  poems  flowed,  even  when  he 
set  himself — as  he  once  amusingly  observed — "  in  a  state 
of  magnificent  imbecility  to  write  a  tragedy  on  a  Venetian 
subject,  in  which  Venice  and  love  were  to  be  described  as 
never  had  been  thought  of  before  ! "  If,  however,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  the  frank  utterance  of 
a  young  and  gentle  spirit,  his  verse — so  sweetly,  so  nobly 
conceived — is  to  be  welcomed  beyond  its  inherent  merit ; 
but,  as  it  fell  out,  his  song — published  just  as  he  was 
vanishing  from  the  world — became  in  truth  the  Song  of 
the  Swan. 

Never,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,1  was  anyone 
more  clearly  destined  for  the  pursuit  of  literature  than 
John  Ruskin.  At  the  age  of  five  he  was,  as  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  puts  it,  a  bookworm,  and  at  six  began  to  imitate 
the  books  he  was  reading  and  to  write  books  himself.  He 
would  laboriously  draw  the  tf  printing  "  with  his  own  little 
hand,  showing  remarkable  beauty  and  precision,  as  I  can 
testify,  and,  planning  out  his  literary  campaign  in  advance, 
he  embarked  in  a  baby-historico-philosophical  biography 
called  ft  Harry  and  Lucy — printed  and  composed  by  a 
little  boy."  This,  after  three  years'  continuous  application, 
was  brought  to  completion  with  a  full-dress  "  Conclu- 
sion." Thus  he  proceeded,  as  the  linnet  sings,  "  because 
he  must,"  and  not  because  he  had  any  natural  leaning 
towards  pedantry  or  priggishness,  in  spite  of  parental 
encouragement  in  that  direction.  His  training  made  him 
appreciative  of  "style  "  in  literature,  as  in  art,  music,  and 
nature  herself;  and  it  was  his  own  inherent  sensitiveness 
that  led  him  to  become  the  "  stylist "  he  shows  himself 

1  "  The  Book  Buyer."  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  (Oc- 
tober and  November,  1899.) 
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in  the  first  of  his  three  literary  periods.  It  is  true  that 
such  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  but  in  the  first 
period  the  literary  manner  is  cultivated,  and  his  books  are 
polished  till  they  shine  again  with  their  brilliancy.  After- 
wards, however,  when  he  thought  more  of  the  matter  than 
of  the  method — that  is  to  say,  when  he  was  disappointed, 
if  not  actually  heartbroken,  at  people  attending  not  so 
much  to  the  things  he  said  as  to  his  way  of  saying  them — 
he  cast  aside,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  temptations  of 
conscious  craftsmanship. 

His  adoption  of  a  literary  "  style  "  was  not,  however, 
in  quite  the  first  instance  deliberate — it  was  forced  upon 
the  impressionable  boy,  and,  striking  in  congenial  soil, 
developed  in  proper  accordance  with  the  laws  of  evolu- 
tion. Strongly  influenced  by  the  books  he  heard  read  as 
a  child — such  as  "  Don  Quixote  "  and  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts  " — and  by  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  which  he 
was  ordered  to  commit  to  memory,  the  strongest  of 
literary  styles,  and  none  but  the  best  in  their  way,  were 
all  that  he  was  allowed  to  know.  Scott  and  Byron,  as  I 
have  already  said,  were  among  his  earlier  models,  until  he 
came  to  learn  that  "Johnsonian  balance  and  Byron ic 
alliteration  "  were  not  "  the  ultimate  virtues  in  English 
prose  " — a  conclusion  borne  in  upon  him  by  the  reading  of 
"the  perfeclest  existing  model" — Hooker's  "  Ecclesiastical 
Polity."  Then  Herbert,  Helps,  and  Locke  were  among 
his  early  teachers,  and  Virgil  too — all  of  whom  were  duly 
imitated,  and  some  of  the  resultant  masterpieces  carefully 
fair-copied  in  the  reverent  spirit,  and  with  some  of  the  skill, 
inspired  by  the  missals  he  had  seen  and  regarded  with  loving 
awe.  It  is  notable  that  when  he  first  came  to  read  Carlyle 
— that  is  to  say,  the  "  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship  " — Rus- 
kin  liked  neither  his  style  nor  mode  of  expression,  though 
in  course  of  time  he  duly  came  to  submit  to  their  influence 
and  to  regard  the  Chelsea  Sage  as  his  avowed  Master,  who 
was,  he  said,  except  himself,  sole  champion  in  England 
"  for  God  and  the  Queen." 
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At  first,  then,  Ruskin's  style  was  poetic,  vigorous, 
"  grand  "  (as  it  was  academically  called)  in  its  own  order, 
even  flamboyant ;  yet  refined  and  graceful,  always  with  a 
touch  of  tenderness  or  suspicion  of  daintiness — even  when 
he  was  embarking  upon  some  tragedy  in  which  melting 
love  or  ferocious  hate  were  to  be  presented  as  they  had 
never  been  presented  before.  But  all  the  while  the  young 
author  was  assiduously  cultivating  the  art  of  writing — 
assisted  by  his  old  friend  and  literary  mentor,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Harrison;  weighing  words,  rounding  periods,  arranging 
alliteration,  and  swelling  up  great  volumes  of  sound  and 
sense,  rolling  waves  of  indignation  and  denunciation,  to 
such  a  point  that  all  appearance  of  artificiality  is  absent 
from  his  finest  work.  "  If  I  am  ever  allowed,  by  public 
estimate,"  he  says  somewhere,  u  to  know  anything  what- 
ever, it  is — to  write  " ;  and  he  has  declared  that  even  in 
<f  the  exaggerations "  every  word  is  carefully  chosen  and 
weighed  before  it  is  woven  into  his  sentences.  At  first, 
indeed,  rt  fine  writing "  for  its  own  sake  delighted  his 
aesthetic  soul,  and  the  applause  awarded  to  unprecedented 
success  in  its  own  line  sounded  pleasantly  in  his  ears. 
But  that  did  not  suffice  him.  He  came  to  look  upon 
literary  style  as  one  of  the  lesser — if  not  the  least  of  a 
writer's  and  a  teacher's — gifts ;  and  would  even  laugh  at 
his  own  triumphs  that  once  so  delighted  his  parents  and 
himself.  "  People  used  to  call  me  a  good  writer  then,"  he 
wrote  long  afterwards ;  "  now  they  say  I  cannot  write  at 
all,  because,  for  instance,  if  I  think  anybody's  house  is 
on  fire,  I  only  say,  *  Sir,  your  house  is  on  fire.'  Whereas 
formerly  I  used  to  say,  *  Sir,  the  abode  in  which  you 
probably  passed  the  delightful  days  of  your  youth  is  in 
a  state  of  inflammation.'  And  everybody  used  to  like 
the  effect  of  the  two  p's  in  *  probably  passed,'  and  of  the 
two  d's  in  c  delightful  days.' '  His  mastery  would  not 
have  bred  such  good-humoured  contempt,  had  not  the 
relative  importance  of  his  teaching  and  the  principles  for 
which  he  fought  rightly  assumed  an  overwhelming  pre- 
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ponderance  in  his  mind  :  weapons  and  armour  being  no 
doubt  of  vast  concern  in  a  life's  struggle,  but  of  infinitely 
less  concern  than  the  cause  to  be,  by  them,  established 
and  upheld. 

So  in  due  time — about  the  year  1860 — his  style  was 
changed.  The  outbursts  of  poetic  eloquence  gave  way  to 
simplicity  and  clear-cut  intelligibility,  and  relatively  short 
sentences  took  the  place  of  ripples  of  daintiness  and  waves 
of  fascinating  diction.  Yet  to  the  end  he  maintained  his 
romantic  passion  for  picturesque  titles  and  non-explanatory 
chapter-headings,  partly  with  the  oft-expressed  idea  that  a 
profound  thinker  and  philosopher  should  not  make  his 
meaning  too  manifestly  clear,  lest  by  being  too  easily  read 
and  too  readily  understood  his  words  should  be  as  easily 
sipped  and  as  readily  forgotten.  A  little  searching,  it  is 
obvious,  is  good  for  all  but  the  superficial  reader.  And  so, 
as  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  has  happily  expressed  it,  the  title  of 
"  Sesame  "  has  no  virtue  to  open  the  labyrinthine  chamber 
of  his  meaning,  and  that  of  "  Ariadne  "  no  thread  to  guide 
you  thither.  Yet,  if  I  may  quote  from  my  paper  in 
<c  The  Book  Buyer  "  further,  Ruskin  remained  as  discursive 
and  excursive  as  ever — more,  indeed,  than  ever ;  a  style 
that  would  be  fatal  to  any  but  a  man  of  genius,  and  dis- 
astrous even  to  him,  had  he  not  already  planted  himself 
firmly  in  the  hearts  and  in  (but  not  over)  the  heads  of  his 
countrymen.  And  thereafter  Ruskin  restrained  his  hand. 
One  day,  after  reading  to  me  the  final  sentences  of  one  of 
the  chapters  of"  Aratra  Pentelici,"  in  that  delightful  voice 
of  sing-song,  modulated  cadence  peculiar  to  him,  he  said, 
as  he  sadly  closed  the  book  :  "  There  ;  I  have  never  writ- 
ten closer  than  that."  Indeed,  he  would  polish  and  polish 
again,  never  failing  at  last  to  find  in  his  boundless  vocabu- 
lary the  very  words  he  sought,  nor  balked,  through  his 
unsurpassed  craftsmanship,  of  reducing  his  sentences  to 
their  appointed  conciseness.  This  same  labour  which  he 
lavished  on  his  books  and  lectures  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
spend  upon  his  numerous  letters  to  the  daily  newspapers, 
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which  he  has  told  me  more  than  once  have  received  from 
him  the  same  literary  care  as  the  works  cast,  one  would 
have  thought,  in  a  more  permanent  form.  In  fact,  the 
purely  literary  scales  had,  in  a  sense,  fallen  from  his  eyes, 
and  he,  whose  fatal  facility  for  versification  had  produced 
poems  by  the  hundred  and  lines  by  the  mile,  came  to  con- 
fess at  last,  calmly  and  almost  without  regret,  "  I  am  no 
poet — I  have  no  imagination."  No  writer  was  more 
modest  than  Ruskin — not  because  he  did  not  appraise 
rightly  his  own  powers,  but  in  great  measure  because  he  so 
generously  appraised  those  of  others,  and  because,  in  his 
later  years,  he  declined  to  consider  the  means  as  in  any  way 
comparable  in  importance  with  the  end.  His  acclaim  of 
Tennyson's  "  Brook  "  reminds  one  of  Thackeray's  famous 
enthusiasm  for  Dickens's  "  Death  of  Paul  Dombey " — 
each  man  blinded  to  his  own  merits  by  the  achievement 
of  another.  Yet  Ruskin  has  often  said  that  he  wrote 
with  effort.  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote,  he  declared,  as  a 
stream  flows ;  "  but  I  do  all  my  brain-work  like  a  wrung 
sponge,  and  am  tired  out,  and  good  for  nothing  after  it." 
Wrung  to  some  purpose — and  the  drops  not  at  all  bub- 
bling up  like  those  in  Sir  Walter's  "  stream."  Natural 
ability  was  cultivated  in  Ruskin's  case,  by  considerable 
classic  scholarship  and  by  wide  study  of  the  literature  of 
other  countries;  and,  as  we  know,  he  could  criticise  a 
translation  from  Dante  in  the  light  of  the  original,  as  to 
shade  of  meaning  and  the  subtlest  laws  of  versification. 

The  teaching  of  John  Ruskin  might  for  convenience' 
sake  be  divided  into  Art  and  General  Teaching,  which 
together  form  a  synthetic  philosophy,  erratic  enough  at 
first  sight  to  a  superficial  observer,  but  consistent  and 
focussed  in  aim  when  properly  understood.1  Codified  as 
has  been  his  teaching  by  Mr.  Collingwood,  Mr.  Cook,  and 
minor  disciples,  it  is  simple  and  clear,  its  fundamental 

1  I  venture  here  to  draw  somewhat  upon  my  book,  "John  Ruskin. 
A  Sketch  of  his  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Opinions.  With  Personal 
Reminiscences.  Illustrated.  Cassell  and  Co.,  1900." 
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principles  being  honesty,  piety,  and  sincerity  in  all  things 
— in  art,  in  ethics.  A  philosopher  so  impulsive  and,  at 
times,  so  hasty  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  naturally  laid  himself  freely 
open  to  attack,  and  of  this  weakness  advantage  has,  from 
time  to  time,  been  fully  taken  by  vigorous  and  pitiless 
assailants.  A  fighter  of  the  Puritan  sort — "  as  zealous, 
pugnacious,  and  self-sure  a  Protestant  as  you  please,"  as  he 
himself  has  expressed  it — he  hit  hard,  loving  nothing  so 
much  as  to  pillory  acknowledged  wrongs  and  conventional 
rights.  He  thus  made  for  himself  more  enemies  than 
most  men,  though  not  so  many  perhaps  as  he  would,  had 
people  not  regarded  him  as  something  of  a  prophet  of  old, 
or  as  a  hot-tempered  enthusiast,  whose  seriously  over- 
charged brain  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  soberer 
judgment  and  moderation.  Rarely  has  an  English  man 
of  letters  been  the  subject  of  such  a  slashing  and  abusive 
attack  as  Ruskin  even  recently  was  the  victim  of  at  the 
hands  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  and  many  others  joined 
with  interest  in  the  campaign  of  retaliation.  The  develop- 
ment of  his  ideas  with  time  and  maturity  of  judgment 
placed  a  ready  weapon  in  the  hands  of  his  opponents  which 
they  were  not  slow  to  use ;  but  more  than  once  he  has 
turned  and  emptied  upon  them  with  withering  effect  the 
vials  of  his  wrath  and  scathing  invective,  which  have  few 
parallels  in  the  language. 

Early  in  his  career  he  assumed  the  "  apostolic  attitude  " 
in  respect,  not  only  to  art,  but  to  the  whole  principles  of 
life.  Applying  the  results  of  his  thoughts  and  doctrines, 
he  came  to  set  up  Religion  and  Ethics  as  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  Science  and  Avarice  ;  and  there  we  have  the  philo- 
sophy of  his  early  life  in  a  nutshell.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  modified  this  view  to  a  sensible  degree ;  his  Evangelical 
training  began  to  fade  before  his  kindlier  sentiments,  and 
loosened  its  uncompromising  grasp.  But  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  his  motto  was  c<  All  great  art  is  praise  " ; 
and  this  he  followed  logically  with  the  thesis  that  "  the 
teaching  of  art  is  the  teaching  of  all  things."  Art,  he  said, 
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is  to  minister  to  a  sense  of  beauty — a  view  which  enabled 
him  to  bring  nearly  every  subject  within  his  net ;  and  then, 
inversely,  he  taught  that  beauty  in  all  things — actual, 
aesthetic,  moral,  and  ethical — that  was  the  end  and  aim  of 
life.  It  was  to  the  propagation  of  this  idea  that  he  set  his 
mind — that  mind  that  Mazzini  declared  was  the  most 
analytical  in  Europe ;  but  the  length  to  which  he  carried 
his  arguments  (such  as,  that  no  man  can  be  an  architect 
who  is  not  also  a  metaphysician)  raised  a  veritable  storm 
of  criticism  and  dissent,  upon  which  the  young  philosopher 
rode  forward  in  *_..mph  and  delight. 

George  Elio^ — declaring  that  "  I  venerate  him  as  one  of 
the  great  teachers  of  the  age :  he  teaches  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  Hebrew  prophet " — saw  no  reason  to  contest  his 
two  leading  doctrines — Quixotic  purity  of  commercial 
morality  to  the  point  of  impracticability  and  stagnation,  and 
a  religious  view  of  higher  art  almost  to  the  point  of 
monastic  exclusiveness  and  ethical  fervour.  His  search 
after  honesty  and  truth  in  art  enabled  him  to  claim  that 
"  it  was  left  to  me,  and  me  alone,  first  to  discern  and  then 
to  teach— as  far  as  in  this  hurried  century  any  such  thing 
can  be  taught — the  excellence  and  supremacy  of  five  great 
painters,  despised  until  I  spoke  of  them :  Turner,  Tintoret, 
Luini,  Botticelli,  and  Carpaccio."  And  in  ordinary  life 
he  thought  he  discovered  that  manual  labour  and  every 
effort  of  the  body,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mechanical  assist- 
ance, was  thrice-blessed,  and  the  more  highly  sanctified  the 
baser  and  more  menial  the  office. 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

must  have  come  more  than  once  to  his  mind.  Thus 
it  was  that  he  learned  the  art  of  crossing-sweeping  in 
London  from  a  knight  of  the  broom,  and  the  art  of  road- 
making  too.  It  speaks  eloquently  for  his  power  of  per- 
suasion, and  his  sway  over  the  affections  of  his  pupils,  that 
he  brought  the  Oxford  undergraduates,  during  his  Slade 
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professorship,  to  play  the  navvy,  and  with  pick  and  spade 
to  construct  the  Hincksey  Road,  to  the  delight  and  amuse- 
ment of  all  the  countryside.  The  road,  I  believe,  is  a 
very  bad  one,  but  it  was  made,  and  that  was  enough  for 
Ruskin. 

As  to  the  ordinary  University  course  and  University 
teaching,  Ruskin  besought  his  students  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  regular  curriculum ;  but,  as  for  languages— 
their  own  and  foreign — he  told  them  to  learn  the  former 
at  home,  and  the  others  in  the  various  countries ;  "  and, 
after  they've  learned  all  they  want,  learn  wholesomely  to 
hold  their  tongues,  except  on  extreme  occasions,  in  all 
languages  whatsoever." 

William  Morris  rightly  declared  that  Ruskin  was  the 
one  man  who  has  made  Art  possible  in  England.  Dr. 
Waldstein  has  placed  him  on  an  equal  pedestal  with  Matthew 
Arnold  as  an  apostle  of  culture.  And,  further,  by  pro- 
claiming his  service  in  combating  the  severance  of  morality 
and  economics,  in  "  killing  the  fetish  of  the  Quartier  Latin," 
and  in  inducing  the  love  and  study  of  nature  and  landscape- 
painting,  he  has  awarded  Ruskin  the  palm  he  sought  for — 
the  admission  that  he  has  reached  his  goal.  In  short,  as 
has  been  said,  Ruskin  stood  midway  between  the  religious 
and  scientific  lines  of  thought — as  a  theistic  philosopher. 
It  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  inaugurated  the  era  of 
scientific  and  methodical  art-criticism,  and  ranged  himself 
beside  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  Hegel  against  the  advancing 
materialism  of  the  day. 

His  originality  and  invariable  happiness  of  expression 
drew,  perhaps,  undue  public  attention  to  his  versatility  and 
views  of  things  in  general,  and  he  was  listened  to  with 
pleasure  by  adversaries,  as  by  friends  and  followers.  His 
theory  of  political  economy  was  too  ideal  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  work-a-day  world ;  yet  his  "  Time  and  Tide  "  and 
u  Ethics  of  the  Dust  "  gained  no  small  share  of  approval 
from  non-capitalists.  With  Palmerston,  Gladstone,  and 
Disraeli,  Ruskin  contested  for  his  opinions  in  vigorous 
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conversation ;  but,  as  he  himself  has  described,  with  but 
little  effect.  For  Palmerston  gently  remonstrated  with  him ; 
Gladstone  hotly  argued,  and  Disraeli  cynically  chaffed  him 
— but  Ruskin  held  on :  the  precise  attitude  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  characteristics  of  the  four 
men.  On  this  subject  he  remained  firm :  "  My  political 
teaching,"  he  said,  "  has  never  changed  in  a  single  thought 
or  word,  and,  being  that  of  Homer  and  Plato,  is  little 
likely  to  do  so,  though  not  acceptable  to  a  country  whose 
milkmaids  cannot  make  butter,  nor  her  blacksmiths 
bayonets." 

Ardent  in  all  things,  he  was  an  ardent  politician,  but  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  government  by  party,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  ablest  men  should  be  in  the  positions  for 
which  they  were  best  suited.  "I  care  no  more  for  Mr. 
D'Israeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone  than  for  two  old  bagpipes 
with  the  drones  going  by  steam,"  he  once  wrote  ;  "  but  I 
hate  all  Liberalism  as  I  do  Beelzebub,  and,  with  Carlyle, 
I  stand,  we  two  alone  now  in  England,  for  God  •  and  the 
Queen."  This  is  on  all  fours  with  the  sentiment  he  once 
imparted  to  me,  and  which  at  the  time  it  was  in  my  pro- 
vince to  make  knov/n  to  the  world :  "  There  is  one  poli- 
tical opinion  I  do  entertain,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  an  old  wind-bag,  who  uses  his  splendid  gifts  of  oratory, 
not  for  the  elucidation  of  a  subject,  but  for  its  vaporiza- 
tion in  a  cloud  of  words" — a  sentiment,  he  told  me  after- 
wards, which  gave  the  greatest  offence  to  Miss  Glad- 
stone, of  whom  he  was  so  fond,  and  now  she  wouldn't 
look  at  him  !  "  I  am  not  a  Liberal — quite  the  Polar  con- 
trary of  that.  I  am,  and  my  father  was  before  me,  a 
violent  Tory  of  the  old  school  (Walter  Scott's  school) ; " 
and  again,  "  I  am  a  violent  Illiberal,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  I  must  be  a  Conservative.  I  want  to  keep  the  fields 
of  England  green  and  her  cheeks  red."  He  wrote  to  a 
friend :  "  I  beg  of  you,  so  far  as  you  think  of  me,  not  to 
think  of  me  as  a  Tory,  or  as  in  any  wise  acknowledging 
party  principles;"  and,  finally,  declaring  himself  what 
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amounts  to  a  limited  Home  Ruler,  he  piously  proclaimed 
himself  a  believer  in  "  the  minority  of  One !  " 

There  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  had 
not  Art  claimed  Ruskin  for  her  own,  his  love  of  Nature 
would  have  been  diverted  into  scientific  channels.  Dr. 
Buckland  and  James  Forbes  had  done  much  with  him, 
and,  as  he  believed  and  said  with  perfect  candour,  he 
might  have  become  the  first  geologist  in  Europe.  Geology, 
mineralogy,  meteorology,  glacier  movements,  mountains, 
rocks,  clouds,  and  perspective,  birds  and  plants,  all  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  to  good  purpose  enlisted  his 
highest  powers.  But  for  all  that,  he  hated  mathematics ; 
and  having  once  learned,  with  the  rest  of  the  children  at 
the  Coniston  school,  how  much  seven  and  twenty  pounds 
of  bacon  would  come  to  at  g^d.  a  pound,  "  with  sundry 
the  like  marvellous  consequences  of  the  laws  of  numbers," 
he  stopped  the  mistress  and  diverted  the  delighted  child- 
ren's attention  to  object-lessons  more  picturesque,  and,  as 
he  believed,  more  interesting  and  useful.  Yet  his  contri- 
butions to  science  are  not  altogether  insignificant,  and 
Tyndall  had  cause  to  fear  his  lash  when  he  opposed  the 
glacier-theory  of  James  Forbes,  and,  as  Ruskin  himself 
told  me  with  unusual  bitterness,  "put  back  the  glacier- 
theory  twenty  years  and  more — a  theory  which  had  been 
decided  before  that  conceited,  careless  schoolboy  was 
born  ! " 

In  religion  Ruskin  may  be  described  as  a  Broad  Church- 
man; earnest  and  pious,  but  no  bigot,  as  the  following 
passage,  extracted  from  a  private  letter,  will  show :  <c  If 
people  in  this  world  would  but  teach  a  little  Jess  religion 
and  a  little  more  common  honesty,  it  would  be  much  more 
to  everybody's  purpose — and  to  God's."  As  a  child  he 
was  brought  up  in  the  Evangelical  faith,  but  soon  became 
more  catholic  and  tolerant,  looking  with  horror  on  the 
more  intolerant  attitude  of  Protestantism  or  Puritanism, 
and  with  scorn  upon  all  sects  alike  and  their  belittling 
quarrels.  Still,  as  before  and  later,  religion  in  its  larger 
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sense  was  the  forerunning  principle  of  his  life — the  passion 
that  directed  every  ad:  and  moulded  every  thought. 

It  is  thirty-five  years  since  M.  Milsand  published  the 
first  book  printed  abroad  on  the  eloquence  and  the  art- 
teaching  of  Ruskin.  Only  this  year  appears  in  English 
translation  M.  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne's  exquisite  volume, 
in  which  the  whole  Ruskinian  philosophy  and  character- 
istics have  been  set  forth  in  masterly  manner.  The 
Venetian  municipality  has  paid  formal  homage  to  the 
man  to  whom  their  fair  city  in  these  latter  days  owes  so 
much.  Only  yesterday  a  u  Ruskin  Union  "  was  formed. 
The  fame,  if  not  the  cult,  of  "  the  Master  "  seems  likely 
at  last  to  spread  its  borders  and  to  yield  to  others  the 
delights  hitherto  enjoyed  only  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
There  lies  before  me  a  letter  from  M.  de  la  Sizeranne, 
in  which  he  says :  "  I  have  made  a  collection  of  the 
articles  on  Ruskin  in  the  French  Press,  which  I  place  at 
your  disposal.  The  general  tone  is  one  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  great  Englishman.  The  two  nations,  so  divided  when 
they  look  together  towards  the  South  of  Africa,  are  closely 
united  when  they  turn  their  gaze  to  the  North  of  England 
— to  Brantwood."  No  one  has  appreciated  more  highly 
than  Ruskin  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  French  nation 
when  displayed  in  their  finest  art,  and  none  has  read  with 
more  inspiration  or  with  more  humility  out  of  <c  The 
Bible  of  Amiens."  That  at  the  moment  of  his  death  he 
can,  even  for  a  moment,  silence  the  voice  of  rancour, 
bitterness,  and  malevolence  is  a  thing  eloquent  enough 
of  his  power  and  love  and  gentleness;  that,  while  his 
position  as  a  writer  is  assured,  he  should  even  now  be 
spreading  his  influence  over  Europe — thanks  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  noble  minds  in  France  and  elsewhere — is  a 
circumstance  far  more  significant :  for  the  peace  and  charity 
of  the  world,  of  the  fullest  promise,  and  for  his  reputa- 
tion, triumphant  at  last. 

M.  H.  SPIELMANN. 
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IRELESS  telegraphy  seems  to  be  the  de- 
partment of  science  most  in  public  view. 
The  past  few  months  have  proved  its 
value  in  many  ways.  One  of  the  most 
striking  was  the  signalling  by  Marconi's 
system  from  the  Needles  to  the  tf  St.  Paul " 
as  it  was  passing  sixty-six  miles  away.  What  is  now  re- 
quired is  that  some  use  may  be  made  of  this  system  not 
only  in  our  fleet  as  a  means  of  communication,  but  that  it 
may  be  applied  to  warning  vessels  of  a  perhaps  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  shore. 

The  application  of  science  to  sport  is  not  always  a 
success,  but  when  an  engineer  turns  his  attention  to  a 
method  of  propulsion  he  usually  accomplishes  something. 
A  very  interesting  paper  was  lately  read  at  Birmingham 
by  Messrs.  R.  E.  and  C.  Crompton  on  the  fitting  of  the 
cycle  to  its  rider.  The  authors  divide  the  energy  used  in 
riding  into  three  parts,  brain  waste,  nerve  waste,  that 
which  energizes  the  muscles,  and  muscle  waste.  Hitherto 
the  third  only  has  been  considered,  but  the  authors  hold 
that  the  second  is  the  larger  and  more  important.  Any 
means  of  reducing  the  number  of  muscle  contractions 
economizes  this  energy.  They  therefore  recommend  a 
high  gear.  To  escape  the  strain  on  the  muscles  thus  pro- 
duced they  recommend  long  cranks — the  length  recom- 
mended being  half  that  of  the  thigh  bone. 

Some  interesting  records  of  the  distance  at  which  explo- 
sions are  felt  and  heard  were  obtained  after  the  explosion 
of  some  80  tons  of  chlorate  of  potash  at  St.  Helens.  The 
sound  was  heard  over  an  area  of  850  square  miles,  28  miles 
in  one  direction  and  10  in  the  other.  The  Erith  explo- 
sion was  felt  over  30  miles  away,  and  the  Regent's  Canal 
some  23  miles. 
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With  regard  to  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Literature,  we  learn  that  an  International  Conference,  to 
arrive  at  a  final  decision  on  all  matters  concerning  the 
catalogue,  will  be  held  at  Easter. 

Professor  Dewar  has  been  studying  the  effect  of  low 
temperatures  on  living  organisms.  The  results  are  suf- 
ficiently startling.  Hitherto  life  has  always  been  supposed 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the 
substance  of  the  cell.  But  at  temperatures  where  oxygen 
is  solid  this  combination  must  cease.  Yet  seeds  and  living 
organisms  have  been  exposed  to  this  temperature  and  have 
afterwards  germinated  when  carefully  thawed. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
silk  was  recently  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  We  learn 
that  one  of  the  minor  uses  of  the  new  material  is  for 
mantles  for  the  incandescent  gas  light — the  collodion  being 
readily  miscible  with  the  salts  of  the  rare  earths  to  which 
the  mantle  owes  its  properties, 

The  great  telescope  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  nearly 
ready.  Its  constructors  hope  for  such  a  magnification  that 
the  moon  may  be  seen  as  if  it  were  at  67  kilometres  distance. 
Under  these  conditions  an  object  of  one  metre  square  might 
be  seen.  During  the  exhibition  images  of  the  various 
celestial  bodies  are  to  be  thrown  on  a  screen  by  its  means 
— that  of  the  moon  being  16  metres  in  diameter  and  of 
Mars  3-7. 

R.  STEELE. 
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HERBERT    PUTNAM. 

E  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Putnam  in  'The  Library/  and  the 
signal  triumph  for  the  cause  of  professional 
librarianship  in  the  United  States,  which 
will  long  be  associated  with  his  name,  is 
so  fresh  in  our  readers'  memories  that 
we  need  offer  no  further  reason  why  the  first  portrait  of 
any  American  which  we  present  to  them  should  be  that  of 
the  new  Librarian  of  Congress.  The  son  of  Mr.  G.  P. 
Putnam,  the  founder  of  the  well-known  American  firm  of 
publishers,  Herbert  Putnam  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1 8  6 1 .  From  a  notice  of  his  career  in  the  American f  Library 
Journal'  for  February,  1895,  we  learn  that  he  matri- 
culated at  Harvard  University  in  1879,  took  his  degree  in 
1883,  studied  for  a  year  at  the  Columbia  Law  School,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1884  went  to  Minneapolis,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  bar,  and  librarian  of 
the  Minneapolis  Athenaeum.  This  is  described  as  an  old 
'  stock  corporation  library,'  i.e.,  as  we  understand  it,  a 
library  founded  by  subscriptions  of  fixed  amounts,  which 
placed  the  subscribers  in  the  position  of  shareholders, 
though  whether  profit-sharing  or  not  is  not  stated.  The 
funds  of  the  corporation,  we  are  told,  yielded  as  much 
as  ^ 2,000  a  year  for  the  purchase  of  books,  but  with  a 
*  very  meagre  income '  for  current  expenses.  c  Mr.  Putnam 
organized  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library,  as  a  free 
i.  R 
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circulating  library,  with  branches  and  delivery  stations, 
under  the  control  of  and  supported  by  the  city  authorities. 
By  the  issue  of  bonds  and  private  subscription  and  the  in- 
come from  current  taxes,  the  library  board  bought  a  site  and 
erected  a  building  costing  nearly  ,£80,000,  which  ranks  as 
one  of  the  best  equipped  of  American  library  buildings. 
The  old  Athenaeum  was  merged  in  the  new  library,  and 
the  aggregate  income  of  the  joint  libraries  has  been  from 
£ 1 0,000  to  j£  1 5,000  per  annum.  During  the  construction 
of  the  building  Mr.  Putnam  was  engaged  in  purchasing 
books,  going  abroad  for  that  purpose ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  seven  years  of  his  administration  he  had  added  about 
50,000  volumes  to  the  1 2,000  originally  possessed  by  the 
Athenaeum,  while  the  library  had  grown  to  be  the  fifth  in 
the  United  States  in  point  of  circulation.' 

After  this  exciting  period  of  reconstruction  the  ordinary 
work  of  administering  a  library  which  he  had  already 
reduced  to  apple-pie  order  may  have  seemed  a  little  tame, 
and  perhaps  for  this  reason  Mr.  Putnam  resigned  his 
Minneapolis  appointment  in  December,  1891,  and  resumed 
practice  as  a  barrister  at  Boston.  But  the  man  who  had  per- 
formed so  great  a  feat  was  not  lightly  to  be  allowed  to  slip 
out  of  the  ranks,  and  in  February,  1 895,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  one  of  the 
chief  prizes  which  librarianship  in  the  United  States  has  to 
offer,  and  pecuniarily,  we  understand,  more  valuable  than 
his  present  post  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  It  was  as 
librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  also  as  a 
delegate  appointed  by  the  United  States  Government, 
that  Mr.  Putnam  attended  the  International  Library  Con- 
gress of  1897,  where  he  read  a  paper  of  singular  interest 
on  Local  Library  Associations  in  the  United  States,  and 
took  part  in  the  discussions  on  Children's  Reading,  Open 
Access,  and  other  subjects. 

Boston  naturally  stood  in  no  need  of  such  heroic  services 
as  had  been  rendered  to  Minneapolis,  but  as  the  head  of 
its  Public  Library  Mr.  Putnam  fully  sustained  his  repu- 
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tation,  and  when  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Russell  Young 
the  Librarianship  of  Congress  fell  vacant  in  January,  1899, 
it  appears  to  have  been  generally  felt  that  he  was  the  right 
man  for  the  post.  President  McKinley  himself  was  not 
blind  to  the  importance  of  securing  such  a  head  for  what 
is  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  the  national  library  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  when  a  hitch  occurred  in  some  pre- 
liminary negotiations  he  fell  back  on  an  appointment  which, 
despite  the  scholarly  tastes  and  high  reputation  of  his 
nominee,  was  avowedly  political.  Fortunately  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  American  Library  Association  was  alive  to 
the  disastrous  results  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
conferment  of  the  chief  librarianship  of  the  United  States 
on  a  politician  with  no  pretensions  to  the  practical  ex- 
perience necessary  to  guarantee  his  fitness  to  fill  such  a 
post  with  success.  If  the  appointment  had  passed  un- 
challenged, political  nominations  to  librarianships,  already 
not  unknown  in  America,  would  have  become  far  more 
common,  and  a  serious  blow  would  have  been  struck  at 
the  interests  not  only  of  librarians,  but  of  the  users  of 
libraries  throughout  the  country.  Fortunately  the  danger 
was  averted;  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  President's 
nomination,  and  Mr.  McKinley,  returning  to  his  original 
course,  resumed  negotiations  with  Mr.  Putnam,  which 
speedily  led  to  his  acceptance  of  office. 

How  urgent  was  the  need  for  the  appointment  of  the 
best  possible  director  of  the  Library  of  Congress  the 
following  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Putnam's  first  report, 
issued  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  will  make  abundantly 
clear  : 

c  The  present  classification  of  the  library  is  but  a  slight 
expansion  of  that  adapted  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1815 
for  his  library  of  6,700  volumes.  It  is  meagre,  rigid,  and 
inelastic,  and  unsuited  to  a  library  of  a  million  volumes. 
The  entire  library  must  be  reclassified. 

*  An  indispensable  record  in  a  library  is  a  list  of  the 
books  composing  each  class,  as  they  stand  on  the  shelves, 
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and  identifying  them  by  their  accession  numbers.  This 
is  called  the  "  shelf  list."  It  is  the  basis  of  every  in- 
ventory. There  is  no  shelf  list  of  the  850,000  books  and 
250,000  pamphlets  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  One 
must  be  written. 

f  The  minimum  catalogue  for  a  library  of  this  size  is  a 
card  catalogue  which  will  tell :  i ,  what  books  the  library 
has  by  a  given  author;  2,  what  books  the  library  has 
upon  a  given  subject. 

'  There  should  at  least  be  one  copy  of  such  a  catalogue 
for  the  use  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  one  (in  the  catalogue 
room)  for  official  use ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  there  should  be  a  third  for  the  use  of  Congress 
at  the  Capitol. 

f  The  only  general  catalogue  which  the  library  now  pos- 
sesses is  a  single  copy  of  one  by  authors.  It  is  kept  be- 
hind the  counter,  and  is  for  official  use  only.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  in  manuscript,  and  on  cards  of  a  size  that  can- 
not be  continued. 

'  The  library  has  no  general  subjecl:  catalogue  whatever, 
and  no  general  catalogue  whatever  accessible  to  the  public 
or  which  may  be  placed  at  the  Capitol.' 

It  is  obvious  from  these  extracts  that  Mr.  Putnam  has 
several  years  of  hard  work  before  him.  Probably  that  is 
the  greatest  attraction  which  the  post  held  out  to  him. 
f  The  Library  '  wishes  him  abundant  life  and  energy  to  do 
all  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  to  bring  the  Library  of 
Congress  well  to  the  front  in  the  honourable  competition 
between  the  great  libraries  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
world. 
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?N  1895  in  an  article  entitled  'The  Gentle 
Art  of  Book- Lending/  contributed  to  the 
( Nineteenth  Century,'  I  proposed  that,  in 
districts  out  of  reach  of  public  libraries,  a 
common  catalogue  of  private  collections  of 
books  should  be  compiled,  and  a  system 
elaborated  by  which  they  should  be  rendered  available  for 
the  use  of  neighbours  without  the  inconvenience  anci  risk  of 
casual  and  unmethodical  lending  and  borrowing,and  without 
the  disadvantage  of  the  dispersal  of  our  own  cherished  posses- 
sions. It  was  not  proposed  to  cater  fpr  the  novel-reader,  nor 
to  attempt  to  rival  Mudie  or  Smith,  but  (longo  intervallo) 
to  do  for  the  country  what  Carlyle  did  for  London,  when, 
spurred  by  the  difficulty  he  had  found  in  gathering  material 
for  his  s  French  Revolution,'  he  set  to  work  to  form  a 
public  collection,  which,  under  the  name  of  f  The  London 
Library,'  has  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  student 
and  writer. 

The  suggestion  met  with  encouragement  here  and  with 
c  Heaven  forefend '  there.  The  hostile  criticism  may  easily 
be  imagined.  On  the  other  hand  I  should  indeed  be  un- 
grateful if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  generous  recognition 
of  the  practicability  of  the  project  shown  by  such  ample 
notices  as  those  in  the  '  Publishers'  Circular '  and  the 
*  Review  of  Reviews,'  which  helped  to  give  the  scheme  a 
chance  of  justifying  itself.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  too 
that  a  well-known  Italian  magazine,  *  Minerva,'  published 
at  Rome,  gave  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  the 
project  under  the  title,  f  Proposta  di  un  nuovo  metodo  per 
prestare  i  libri.' 

I  now  propose  to  describe  the  procedure  in  forming  at 
Malvern  the  pioneer  of  all  federated  libraries,  believing 
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that,  by  this  means,  we  who  promoted  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  see  our  efforts  emulated  elsewhere,  and  the 
results,  I  trust,  surpassed.  I  shall  then  shortly  state  our 
methods  of  working,  and  follow  this  up  by  some  of  the 
resulting  statistics. 

Having  in  the  first  place  carefully  selected  a  small  com- 
mittee, we  proceeded  to  draw  up  provisional  rules  founded 
upon  those  of  the  '  London  Library.'  These,  together 
with  an  explanatory  introduction,  condensed  from  *  The 
Gentle  Art  of  Book- Lending,'  were  printed  as  a  pamphlet, 
and  this,  with  an  invitation  to  attend  the  '  First  Ordinary 
Meeting  of  the  Club,'  was  sent  round  to  about  a  hundred 
of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  place.  About  half  the 
number  attended,  and  of  these  thirty- two  applied  for 
election,  thus  giving  us  two  over  the  number  which  we 
had  regarded  as  a  minimum. 

The  following  three  rules  will  explain  the  liabilities 
which  our  members  incurred  : 

1 i )  l  All  Members  of  the  Federated  Library  shall  place 
their  books  in  the  General  Catalogue,  with  such  reserva- 
tions however  as  they  may  think  fit.     Until  his  list  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Librarian  no  Member  will  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Club.' 

(2)  (  Loss  or  damage  shall  be  made  good  by  the  bor- 
rower.    When  loss  or  damage  cannot  be  traced  the  Com- 
mittee may,  as  far  as  possible,  make  it  good  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Club,  but  the  Committee  can  accept  no  re- 
sponsibility,   individual   or    collective,    for   such    loss   or 
damage.' 

(3)  c  The  Hon.  Librarian  shall  prepare  the  Catalogue 
from  lists  provided  by  owners  of  books  who  are  members 
of  the  Malvern  Federated  Library,  such  lists  to  be  for  the 
purposes  of  the  General   Catalogue.      He  or  she  shall 
arrange  for  receipt  and  delivery  of  books  by  means  of 
checks  and  dockets,  or  otherwise,  keep  the  accounts  of 
the  Club,  and  generally  conduct  the  business  of  the  Federated 
Library  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee.' 
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Our  next  step  was  to  send  out  notices  to  the  members, 
instructing  them  in  what  form  the  Lists  of  Books  should 
be  made,  from  which  the  General  Catalogue  would  be 
compiled.  The  main  points  were  :  ist.  That  all  available 
books  should  be  included,  the  Library  Committee  under- 
taking the  task  of  selection.  2nd.  That  the  name  of  the 
author,  the  title  of  the  book,  the  name  of  the  illustrator 
(if  any),  the  number  of  volumes,  and  the  date,  should  be 
given  in  parallel  columns.  3rd.  That  a  special  mark 
should  be  put  against  the  entry  of  any  book  whose  use 
was  to  be  limited  to  examination  either  at  the  house  of 
the  hon.  librarian  or  at  the  house  of  the  owner. 

Practically,  no  use  was  made  of  the  last  rule.  We 
should  have  done  better  for  ourselves  if  we  had  substituted 
for  it  such  directions  as  '  Write  plainly/  *  Be  careful  to 
give  the  authors  their  baptismal  initials,  not  imaginary 
ones  of  your  own  invention/  and  *  Do  not  make  sentimental 
notes  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  volumes 
came  into  your  possession.'  Of  all  these  we  had  bitter 
cause  to  lament  the  omission. 

The  lists  received  in  response  to  the  circular  1  ranged 
in  length  from  3  volumes  to  just  over  2,000,  and  their 
total  contents  approached  15,000,  a  somewhat  appalling 
number  when  we  consider  that  the  *  London  Library' 
began  business  with  only  3,000. 

The  lists  were  next  edited  with  a  view  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  useless  and  merely  ephemeral  literature.  After 
this  each  entry  was  written,  together  with  the  owner's 
index  letter  (particulars  of  which  are  given  below),  upon 
a  separate  slip  of  paper  gummed  at  the  back.  These  slips 
were  then  arranged  in  strict  alphabetical  order,  and  care- 
fully edited  for  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  duplicates, 
etc.  They  were  then  pasted  on  sheets  of  foolscap  and 

1  Where  the  number  of  books  was  large,  we  undertook  to  make 
arrangements  for  having  them  catalogued  by  volunteers,  but  this  was 
only  in  very  exceptional  cases,  where  the  owners  were  busy  men  or 
women. 
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sent  to  the  printer.  By  the  time  the  proofs  were  finally 
passed,  we  had  grasped  the  meaning  of  Henry  Stevens's 
remark :  '  If  you  are  troubled  with  a  pride  of  accuracy, 
and  would  have  it  completely  taken  out  of  you,  print  a 
catalogue ! ' 

Each  entry  in  the  catalogue  has  appended  to  it  one  or 
more  capital  letters.  These  indicate  the  ownership,  and 
are  for  the  guidance  of  the  librarian  only.  Where  the 
letter  is  succeeded  by  a  f  it  merely  shows  that  the  alphabet 
is  not  long  enough  for  our  purpose,  as  we  have  more  than 
twenty-six  members,  and  the  letters  have  to  be  used  over 
again.  A  Federated  Library  in  Armenia,  Russia,  or 
Persia  would  be  better  off  in  this  respect  than  we  are. 
Where  a  letter  is  succeeded  by  one  or  two  asterisks,  the 
borrower  is  informed  that  special  conditions  attach  to  the 
loan  under  our  third  rule.  This,  however,  as  stated,  did 
not  work  out  in  practice. 

The  following  is  a  fair  example  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  pages  : 

'Gostwick  (J.).     German    Culture  and 

Christianity 1882.     B. 

Gostwick    (J.),    and    Robt.    Harrison. 

Outlines  of  German  Literature .         .      1873.     B. 
Goths,  The.     (Stories  of  Nations)         .  Cf. 

Gould's  Birds  of  Great  Britain.    25  parts  R.** 

Gould    (F.    J.).     Stepping    Stones    to 

Agnosticism    .         .          .  .  Bf. 

Gould  (J.).     See  Dictionary. 
Govett  (L.  E.).     The  Kings'  Book  of 

Sports     ......     1890.     K. 

Gower  (Lord  Ronald).     Biographies  of 

Romney  and  Lawrence  (illus.)  .         .      1882.     C. 
Gower  (Lord  Ronald).     Biographies  of 

Figure  Painters  of  Holland  (illus.)    .      1880.     C. 
Gracchi,  The  (Marius  and  Sulla).     By 

A.  H.  Beesley          ....  F. 
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Graesse  (Dr.).     Guide  de  1' Amateur  de 

Porcelaine  et  de  Porterie  .         .          .1880.     K.' 

Having  thus  secured  our  members,  and  prepared  a  cata- 
logue, we  were  in  possession  of  a  working  library,  the  use 
of  which  was  regulated  by  the  following  rule  : 

'  Application  for  the  use  of  books  shall  be  made  upon 
forms  provided  for  that  purpose.  These  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  librarian.  Every  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  take  out  three  volumes  at  a  time,  but  may  claim 
further  volumes  on  payment  of  sixpence  for  each  or  five 
shillings  per  annum  per  volume.1  Books  must  in  any  case 
be  returned  within  a  month  at  latest,  but  members  must 
return  volumes  immediately  upon  formal  application  being 
made  by  the  librarian  under  a  fine  of  sixpence  a  day.  All 
volumes  must  be  returned  to  the  librarian.  Volumes  will 
be  delivered  to  borrowers  free  of  charge  when  they  live 
within  two  miles  of  the  librarian's  house;  otherwise  special 
arrangements  must  be  made.  In  the  event  of  any  member 
keeping  a  volume  or  volumes  after  application  has  been 
made  by  the  librarian,  no  other  book  shall  be  issued  to  him 
or  her  until  the  volume  or  volumes  shall  have  been  returned, 
and  if  not  returned  within  three  months  of  the  date  of 
issue,  provided  that  during  this  period  the  librarian  shall 
have  made  two  written  applications  for  its  return,  the  sub- 
scriber shall  pay  such  sum  as  the  committee  may  determine. 

'  In  order  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  library,  supple- 
mentary members  may  be  admitted  by  the  committee,  such 
supplementary  members  to  be  persons  who  are  believed  to  be 
not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  annual  subscription,  and  for 
whose  good  conduct  the  introducing  member  shall  be  per- 
sonally responsible.  To  each  such  supplementary  member 
there  shall  be  issued  on  election  a  printed  slip  enjoining 
proper  treatment  of  books.' 

1  This  is  in  praftice  now  treated  as  a  dead  letter.  The  number  of 
books  had  out  at  a  time  is  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  borrower,  and 
the  privilege  has  never  been  abused. 
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The  form  used  by  the  applicant  for  books  is  printed 
upon  a  postcard,  which  bears  the  hon.  librarian's  address 
on  the  reverse. 

MALVERN  FEDERATED  LIBRARY. 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  send  me  the  following  books  : 


Member's  signature. 

Address 

Date 


On  receipt  of  this  application  the  hon.  librarian  sends 
the  following  form  filled  up  to  the  owner  of  the  book. 

MALVERN  FEDERATED  LIBRARY. 

Date 

I  have  received  an  application  for 


Will  you  kindly  have ready  for  the  messenger  when 

he  calls. 

(Signed) 


Hon.  Sec. 

*%*  If  required  the  messenger  will  sign  this  card  when  he  receives 

the  book. 


The  messenger,  instructed  to  call  at  the  owner's  house 
on  the  following  day,  receives  the  book,  signs  the  card, 
and  proceeds  to  deliver  the  former  to  the  applicant.  Thus, 
so  far  as  the  borrower  is  concerned,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
fill  up  the  application  form  and  in  due  course  the  book  is 
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delivered  at  his  house.  All  that  the  lender  has  to  do  is  to 
put  out  the  book  for  the  collector  on  receiving  the  librarian's 
card  of  application.  The  hon.  librarian  keeps  a  check 
upon  all  loans  by  a  system  of  book-keeping  which,  though 
complete,  is  simple ;  and  the  messenger,  who  must  be  of 
clean  habits  and  trustworthy  (for  upon  him  much  depends), 
has  his  way-books  to  guide  him  in  his  duties  of  collection 
and  distribution. 

So  much  for  the  main  lines  upon  which  we  have  pro- 
ceeded. I  propose  now  to  give  shortly  some  statistics  of 
work  during  our  three  years  of  existence. 

To  begin  with  the  number  of  our  books.  < 

Our  first  catalogue  (of  which  we  had  100  copies  printed, 
since  every  subsequently  elected  member  in  addition  to  the 
first  thirty-two  would  require  one)  contained  nearly  10,000 
volumes.  Our  three  supplementary  catalogues  number, 
for  1897,  a°out  890  volumes;  for  1898,  about  470 ;  for 
1899,  about  1,000;  and  for  1900,  about  1,200.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  gross  number  of  our 
books  is  not  enlarged  to  this  extent,  for  those  belonging 
to  retiring  members  must  be  deducted.  To  the  annual 
supplementary  catalogue  is  appended  a  note  pointing  out 
that  books  with  such  and  such  index  letters  are  no  longer 
available.  The  initial  cost  of  printing  our  main  catalogue 
was  ^30,  and  we  were  pleased  to  find  ourselves  able  to  pay 
for  this  out  of  our  original  entrance  fees  of  IQS.  and  the 
first  year's  subscription  of  one  guinea  per  head,  in  addition 
to  paying  for  working  expenses.  In  our  third  year  we  were 
in  the  happy  position  of  finding  ourselves  able  to  reduce 
both  the  entrance  fees  and  the  subscriptions  by  one  half. 
The  time  of  course  will  come  when  a  new  general  catalogue 
will  be  wanted,  but  we  feel  that  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves with  that  consideration  yet  awhile. 

I  shall  now  give  a  few  particulars  as  to  our  membership 
and  the  number  and  description  of  books  circulated.  Be- 
fore doing  so,  however,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
use  of  the  library  is  not  wholly  to  be  gauged  by  the  books 
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which  have  been  distributed  through  the  hon.  librarian, 
since  it  is  found  that  private  lending  has  been  much 
stimulated  between  members  intimately  acquainted  with 
one  another,  and  in  these  cases  the  services  of  the  hon. 
librarian  and  messenger  have  not  been  called  into  requisi- 
tion. 

As  I  have  said,  we  started  in  1896  with  thirty-two 
members.  Fourteen  have  disappeared.  Of  these,  one, 
our  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  has  died.  The  majority 
have  left  Malvern.  A  few  have  withdrawn.  There  have 
been  sixteen  new  members  elected.  Thus  our  numbers 
now  stand  at  thirty-four.  Four  out  of  the  forty-eight 
have  never  borrowed  a  volume.  Five  are  credited  with 
eight  or  under.  The  remaining  thirty-nine  have  made 
good  use  of  the  library. 

The  total  number  of  books  circulated  during  the  three 
completed  years  has  been  eleven  hundred  and  sixty.  Of 
these  four  hundred  and  thirty-four,  or  something  over  a 
third,  were  fiction.  And  when  we  consider  that  this 
number  was  swelled  by  the  run  on  works  of  that  class 
caused  by  a  course  of  extension  lectures  on  *  Modern 
Novels/  the  proportion  to  books  of  a  classic  and  solid 
nature  is  more  than  satisfactory. 

One  of  our  departing  members  expressed  her  apprecia- 
tion of  our  scheme  by  presenting  us  with  two  hundred 
volumes,  which  will  go  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent 
library. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  the  only  scheme  in  any  way 
suggestive  of  ours  that  has  been  brought  to  my  know- 
ledge, since  the  writing  of  *  The  Gentle  Art  of  Book- 
Lending/  is  connected  with  the  founding  of  the  permanent 
English  library  at  Davos- Platz,  now,  I  believe,  a  flourishing 
institution.  It  appears  that  the  late  John  Addington 
Symonds,  together  with  a  few  other  literary  and  scientific 
men,  made  a  catalogue  of  such  of  their  books  as  would 
not  be  found  in  the  library,  and  generously  placed  them 
at  the  disposal  of  the  members.  In  addition  to  this 
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visitors  who  had  benefited  by  their  residence  and  were 
enabled  to  return  to  England,  made  gifts  of  books  and 
money,  so  that  now  the  permanent  collection  has  assumed 
quite  useful  proportions. 

The  germ  of  the  idea,  I  believe,  was  an  earlier  sugges- 
tion made  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Waters,  during  a  voyage  to 
Australia,  that  each  passenger  on  the  ship  should  make  a 
list  of  such  books  as  he  was  willing  to  lend  his  fellows. 
These  lists  were  strung  together  and  hung  up  for  general 
use.  So  true  it  is  that,  as  Herrick  says,  '  Nothing  is  new, 
we  walk  where  others  went.' 

•  I  fancied  until  this  year  that  I  was  the  sole  and  original 
inventor  of  this  idea  of  the  '  Pooling '  of  private  collec- 
tions, and  here  we  have  the  actual  thing  practised,  in  little, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  The  development  has  not 
been  exactly  on  the  same  lines,  but  the  principle  involved 
is  identical.  The  success  in  the  one  direction  at  Davos- 
Platz  is  apparently  unquestionable,  and,  for  ourselves,  the 
above  facts  and  figures  are  sufficient  evidence  that,  in 
another  direction,  there  is  vitality  which  shows  no  sign  of 
waning. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Malvern  Federated 
Library  owes  its  flourishing  condition  to  the  fact  that  our 
very  capable  hon.  librarians  have  given  unstintingly  of 
time  and  enthusiasm  to  the  conduct  of  our  affairs,  and  to 
the  really  herculean  labours  of  cataloguing.  With  a  small 
membership  and  small  subscription  such  as  ours  anything 
other  than  a  voluntary  librarianship  would  be  quite  out  of 
the  question. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  point  out  here  is  that  it  is 
important  to  foster  the  habit  of  turning  to  our  Federated 
Library  Catalogue  immediately  we  have  need  of  any  par- 
ticular book.  For  myself,  having  been  long  a  subscriber 
to  the  London  Library,  the  habit  of  turning  to  its  cata- 
logue, and  at  once  dispatching  a  post-card  for  any  needed 
volume,  has  grown  upon  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have 
constantly,  during  the  three  years  of  the  M.  F.  L.'s 
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existence,  incurred  the  expense  and  delay  of  the  carriage  of 
a  book  to  and  from  London,  when  a  card  to  our  hon. 
librarian  would  have  served  me  far  better.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  even  in  our  ideal  community,  one  has  had  to  wait 
for  a  book ;  but  never  has  one  of  our  members  been  even 
comparatively  in  the  position  of  a  member  of  the  London 
Library,  who  lately  found  himself  eightieth  (!)  on  the  list 
of  those  who  had  applied  for  the  '  Life  of  Cardinal 
Manning.'  One  wonders  whether  that  devoted  subscriber 
will  live  Jong  enough  to  satisfy  his  appetite  for  ecclesiastical 
scandal. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  that,  without  being 
anything  of  a  student  of  the  dismal  science,  it  certainly 
forces  itself  upon  one  more  and  more  that  federation  is  a 
law  of  life,  rivalry  is  a  law  of  death.  The  one  brings  in 
its  train  sympathy  and  kindliness.  The  other,  though  to 
the  few  the  '  whetstone  of  talent/  spells  for  the  many,  dis- 
trust, sorrow,  and  destruction. 

GEORGE  SOMES  LAYARD. 


A  NOTABLE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  :  THE 
MORISONS    OF    PERTH. 

OWARDS  the  end  of  last  century,  and 
during  the  early  years  of  the  century  now 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  the  city  of 
Perth  developed  an  activity  in  matters 
literary  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
town  of  twice  its  size.  Unfortunately,  this 
activity  was  comparatively  short-lived.  Much  of  it  was 
due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Morison  and 
Son,  booksellers,  printers,  and  publishers,  and  what  may 
be  considered  as  the  golden  age  of  Perth  was  coincident 
with  the  rise,  growth,  and  decay  of  this  firm — the  celebrity 
of  which  ended  with  David  Morison,  the  most  versatile  of 
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a  versatile  family.  The  materials  for  a  complete  account 
of  the  firm  are,  unfortunately,  scanty — the  descendants  of 
the  family  still  resident  in  Perth  possessing  no  family 
records  to  enable  the  story  to  be  told  in  full.  A  brief 
sketch  of  the  firm,  with  particular  reference  to  David 
Morison,  in  his  various  capacities  of  author,  editor,  pub- 
lisher, and  librarian,  may,  however,  be  of  some  interest. 
Mr.  George  Waterston,  stationer,  Edinburgh,  some  years 
ago,  read  a  paper  on  c  The  Morison  Press '  before  the 
Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  many  of  the  particulars  herein  recorded.  % 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  firm,  we 
are  carried  back  to  the  time  when  '  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie ' 
rode  into  Perth  in  the  '45  at  the  head  of  his  Highland 
host.  Robert  Morison,  the  founder  of  the  firm,  was  at 
that  time  postmaster  in  the  Fair  City,  and  we  find  his 
name  mentioned  as  a  loyal  subject  of  King  George,  he  being 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  against  certain  rebel  suspects 
in  Perth  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Culloden.  The  town 
of  Perth  was  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  £500  by  the  Young 
Pretender  on  his  way  south ;  but  after  the  war  was  over 
Perth  was  made  a  chief  military  centre,  and  the  city  re- 
couped itself  by  the  expenses  of  the  loyal  army.  *  A  spirit 
of  exertion,'  says  a  local  chronicler,  'was  at  this  time 
aroused  which  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to  the  city/ 

After  the  troublous  times  of  the  '45  were  over,  and 
the  country  gradually  began  to  settle  down,  this  spirit  of 
energy  was  turned  from  warlike  into  more  peaceful 
channels.  Men  forsook  the  claymore  for  the  pen.  By 
degrees  an  interest  began  to  be  taken  in  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits,  and  societies  were  formed  for  the  further- 
ance of  these  objects.  In  the  city  of  Perth,  some  thirty 
years  after  the  rebellion,  this  renaissance  took  shape  in  the 
establishment  of  a  printing  press,  the  institution  of  the 
Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Perth  Library. 

About  the  year  1770  Mr.  George  Johnston  established 
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a  printing  press  in  Perth,  and  printed  for  Robert  Morison, 
postmaster,  'The  Perth  Magazine  of  Knowledge  and 
Pleasure.'  The  venture  was  fairly  successful,  and  the 
magazine  was  continued  for  about  four  years.  Johnston 
also  printed,  in  1774,  for  Robert  Morison  and  the  editor, 
James  Cant,  c  The  Muse's  Threnodie,  or  Mirthful  Mourn- 
ings on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Gall.'  This  is  a  metrical  history 
of  Perth,  and  was  originally  written  in  1620  by  Henry 
Adamson,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  was  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1638  under  the  fanciful  title  of  c  Gall's 
Gabions.'  Only  thirty  copies  of  Adamson's  original  work 
were  printed,  of  which  but  one  is  now  known  to  exist. 
*  The  Muse's  Threnodie '  is  the  mine  from  which  all  later 
chroniclers  of  the  history  of  Perth  have  freely  quarried. 

Johnston  removed  to  Edinburgh  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of c  The  Muse's  Threnodie,'  and  his  business  was  ac- 
quired by  Robert  Morison,  in  whose  hands  it  grew  and 
prospered.  About  the  year  1780  Robert  Morison  took 
his  son  James  into  partnership,  and  this  step  was  followed 
by  a  great  development  of  the  business.  James  Morison 
(1762-1809)  was  a  man  of  good  education  and  an  accom- 
plished linguist.  Several  of  the  works  published  by  the 
firm  at  this  time  are  translations  done  by  him.  In  course 
of  time  the  printing  part  of  the  business  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  another  son,  Robert  (1764-1 853),  and  the  imprint 
becomes  c  Printed  by  R.  Morison,  Jun.,  for  R.  Morison 
and  Son.'  Among  the  more  important  works  issued  by 
the  firm  from  1786  to  1796  maybe  mentioned  a  neat  little 
edition  of  '  The  Scottish  Poets,'  including  James  I.,  Gavin 
Douglas,  William  Dunbar,  and  Robert  Fergusson ;  an 
edition  of  Blind  Harry's  '  Wallace '  in  three  volumes,  which 
the  firm  claimed  to  be  '  the  only  authentic  copy  in  print 
from  the  MSS.  in  the  Advocates  Library,  Edinburgh'; 
three  different  editions  of  Thomson's  c  Seasons  ' ;  various 
translations  of  French  and  German  works;  Buffon's 
c  Natural  History ' ;  Goldsmith's  works ;  Pope's  '  Essay 
on  Man  ' ;  Dryden's  '  Virgil ' ;  f  The  Artist's  Complete 
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Assistant  in  Drawing,  Etching,  and  Engraving,  with 
Plates';  many  volumes  of  sermons,  etc.  In  1796  the 
firm  were  appointed  printers  to  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  issued  *  immaculate '  editions  of  Horace  and 
Sallust,  edited  by  Professor  John  Hunter  of  that  University. 
In  this  year  William  Morison  (1780-1806),  eldest  son  of 
James  Morison,  was  taken  into  partnership,  and  brought 
to  the  work  of  the  firm  all  the  characteristic  family  energy. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  it  was  mainly 
through  his  instrumentality  that  the  firm  was  able  to  under- 
take what  was  undoubtedly  its  magnum  opus.  This  was 
the  f  Encyclopedia  Perthensis '  in  twenty-three  volumes, 
published  in  half-guinea  parts,  between  1796  and  1806 — a 
most  ambitious  work  for  a  town  such  as  Perth  to  produce. 
The  work  professed  to  be  a  dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences, 
a  complete  gazetteer,  and  a  dictionary  of  the  English 
language ;  and  the  preface  says  :  '  The  editor  flatters 
himself  that  it  will  be  found  upon  consultation  that  there 
is  not  a  word  in  the  English  language ;  a  technical  term  in 
any  art  or  science ;  an  event  of  any  importance  in  the 
history  of  mankind ;  a  city,  town,  kingdom,  republic,  or 
empire  in  the  known  world ;  an  opinion  in  religion  ;  an 
article  in  mythology  ;  a  system  of  philosophy  ;  or  a  great 
or  learned  character  in  the  annals  of  biography,  that  is  not 
mentioned  or  described  in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Perthenis." 
How  much  justification  this  bold  claim  had  at  the  time  will 
be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the  whole  of  Johnson's 
dictionary  was  incorporated  verbatim  from  the  latest 
London  edition  ;  Sir  John  Sinclair's  *  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland '  was  laid  under  contribution  to  supply  up-to- 
date  information  relating  to  Scotland  ;  and  the  gist  of  many 
works  of  reference  was  brought  together  to  make  the  work 
as  far  as  possible  a  universal  dictionary  of  knowledge. 
The  late  George  Augustus  Sala,  in  an  article  on  works  of 
reference,  spoke  well  of  the  Encyclopedia,  saying  that  he 
frequently  referred  to  it.  The  output  of  the  firm  was 
about  its  greatest  at  this  time.  In  the  Statistical  Account 
i.  s 
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above  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  the  firm  generally  issued 
from  20,000  to  30,000  volumes  a  year. 

In  the  year  1805  Robert  Morison  started  the  publica- 
tion of  '  Morison's  Perth  and  Perthshire  Register/  which 
has  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  issued  as  a  supplement 
to  Oliver  and  Boyd's  '  Edinburgh  Almanac.'  The  germ 
of  this  local  supplement  was  the  Perthshire  Lists  printed 
by  David  Ramsay,  and  pasted  in  at  the  end  of  the '  British 
Almanac.'  The  earliest  issue  I  have  seen  is  dated  1797. 
In  the  following  year  Robert  Morison  took  up  the  printing 
of  these  lists,  which  he  renamed  *  Morison's  Perthshire 
Register'  in  1805.  The  *  Register '  was  printed  by  or 
for  the  Morison  Press  up  to  1874,  since  when  it  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  several  printers,  having  been  issued  for  the 
past  thirteen  years  by  S.  Cowan  and  Co.,  Tay  Street. 

In  1 809  the  firm  established  *  The  Perth  Courier,'  now 
'  The  Perthshire  Courier.'  Its  first  editor  was  Josiah 
Walker,  collector  of  the  customs  for  the  port  of  Perth, 
afterwards  Professor  of  Humanity  in  Glasgow  University. 
Francis  Morison,  third  son  of  James  Morison,  was  editor 
from  1840  to  1852,  when  the  printing  of  the  paper  was 
taken  over  by  James  Dewar. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  the  publishing  business  at  this 
time  carried  on  by  the  Morison  Press  that,  when  William 
Morison  published  his  '  Memorabilia  of  Perth '  in  1 806, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  have  it  printed  at  Edinburgh,  as 
the  firm  was  unable  to  undertake  it  at  home. 

James  Morison's  activity  was  not  confined  to  the  pub- 
lishing business,  for,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Henry  Lindsay,  he  established  a  paper  mill  at  Wood- 
end,  Almondbank,  near  Perth,  which  turned  out  annually 
from  nine  to  ten  thousand  reams  of  writing  and  printing 
paper,  and  seven  to  eight  thousand  reams  of  packing 
paper.  James  Morison  died  in  1809.  A  posthumous 
work  of  his,  entitled  c  An  Introductory  Key  to  the  First 
Four  Books  of  Moses,'  was  issued  in  the  following  year. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the 
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firm,  David  Morison  (1792-1855),  second  son  of  James 
Morison.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  extra- 
ordinary versatility.  He  had  not  only  studied  the  classi- 
cal and  modern  languages,  but  had  also  made  a  special 
study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  particularly  Hebrew.  He 
had  all  the  literary  faculty  of  his  father,  and  was  also  an 
artist  of  some  ability.  He  was  but  seventeen  when  his 
father  died,  and  although  educated  with  a  view  to  his 
adopting  the  law  as  a  profession,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
take  up  his  father's  business.  In  order  to  do  this  satisr 
factorily,  he  made  himself  proficient  in  all  the  mechanical 
details  of  the  work  of  printing  and  publishing.  He  took 
up  the  study  and  practice  of  lithography ;  and  although 
he  was  self-taught,  his  eminent  success  is  exemplified  in 
many  well-illustrated  works  issued  by  the  firm,  and  more 
particularly  by  two  sumptuous  volumes  privately  printed 
for  Lord  Gray  of  Kinfauns.  These  were  '  The  Catalogue 
of  the  Kinfauns  Library '  and  *  The  Catalogue  of  the 
Paintings  in  Kinfauns  Castle.'  The  whole  of  the  decora- 
tive work  of  these  fine  volumes  was  drawn  on  the  stone 
by  Morison  himself.  A  copy  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  was  presented  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  Lord  Gray. 
Sir  Walter,  in  his  letter  of  acknowledgment,  says :  "  Mr. 
Morison  has  done  himself  great  honour  in  the  scholarlike 
and  artistic  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  the 
interesting  task  which  your  Lordship  intrusted  to  his 
charge.  The  poetry  and  notes  with  which  the  interesting 
volume  is  accompanied  do  honour  to  him  as  a  man  of 
taste  and  genius,  and  the  execution  of  the  tasteful  illumina- 
tions are  in  the  first  character  of  ancient  art,  and  remind 
us  of  the  work  of  Holbein  chastened  by  a  more  elegant 
and  refined  period  of  the  arts.  The  volume  of  the  Gray 
Catalogue  will  be  in  my  little  collection  a  most  interesting 
memorial  of  the  state  of  the  arts  and  literature  of  Scotland 
at  this  period.  I  have  seen  no  work  of  the  kind  more 
beautifully  or  more  classically  designed  and  executed/ 
Mr.  Morison  is  the  author  of  the  letterpress  to  Colonel 
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Murray  of  Ochtertyre's  f  Scenes  in  Scotland/  published  by 
the  firm  in  1834.  He  also  wrote  a  work  entitled  c  The 
Religious  History  of  Man,  in  which  Religion  and  Super- 
stition are  traced  from  their  source,'  which  was  published 
in  1838,  and  dedicated  to  the  Queen.  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  184 2,  dedicated  to  his  mother,  and  issued 
by  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  The  work,  which  was  the  out- 
come of  his  Hebrew  studies,  created  a  considerable  stir, 
and  a  reissue  at  a  reduced  price  appeared  in  1852. 

The  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Perth  was 
founded  in  1784,  on  the  model  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries at  Edinburgh,  and  numbered  among  its  members 
many  of  the  leading  antiquaries  of  the  day  during  its 
earlier  years  of  existence.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Lord  Hailes,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  Society  had,  ever  since  its  inauguration,  been 
greatly  hindered  in  its  work  for  want  of  proper  accommoda- 
tion. A  movement  had  been  set  on  foot  in  1807  to  erect 
a  suitable  memorial  to  Thomas  Hay  Marshall,  of  Glen- 
almond,  an  ex- Lord  Provost  of  the  city,  but  the  move- 
ment languished  for  want  of  a  definite  object.  David 
Morison  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Literary  and 
Antiquarian  Society  in  1819,  and  soon  afterwards  came 
forward  with  a  proposal  to  erect  a  building  that  should  at 
once  be  a  lasting  memorial  to  a  distinguished  citizen,  and 
at  the  same  time  contain  accommodation  for  the  Literary 
and  Antiquarian  Society  and  the  Perth  Library.  The 
proposal  was  heartily  taken  up,  and  subscriptions  flowed 
in  rapidly.  Mr.  Morison  himself  designed  the  building  and 
superintended  its  erection.  It  was  finished  and  opened  in 
1824,  Mr.  Morison  being  presented  with  a  service  of  plate 
by  the  president,  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  in  name  of  the 
Society,  as  a  recognition  of  his  labours.  In  addition  to 
acting  as  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Morison  contri- 
buted a  number  of  papers  to  its  Transactions,  including  an 
*  Inquiry  into  the  Antiquity  of  Writing  and  Printing,  and 
the  Various  Materials  used  in  Different  Ages  for  that  Pur- 
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pose/  and  an  £  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Idolatry  and  Astro- 
logy, with  Elucidations  of  the  Pagan  Superstitions  drawn 
from  Hieroglyphics  and  the  Metaphorical  Construction  of 
the  Eastern  Languages.'  In  1 8  27  he  edited  a  volume  of 
Transactions  for  the  Society — the  only  one  ever  issued. 

Mr.  Morison  was  appointed  Librarian  of  the  Perth 
Library;  and  when  the  library  was  housed  in  its  new 
quarters  along  with  the  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
he  compiled  a  catalogue  of  its  contents.  The  catalogue 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  classified  catalogue  with 
author  index,  and  shows  Mr.  Morison  to  have  been '  a 
thoroughly  capable  librarian,  and  far  ahead  of  most 
librarians  of  his  day.  From  the  preface  we  learn  that  the 
library  was  arranged  on  the  shelves  in  classified  order,  in 
the  same  order  as  the  catalogue,  and  the  compiler  quaintly 
says :  c  There  are  as  many  opinions  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  classing  a  library  as  there  are  tastes  in  literature 
itself,  and  every  one  is  disposed  to  give  pre-eminence  to 
that  branch  to  which  he  most  frequently  recurs.  Those 
alone  who  have  really  attempted  the  task,  and  who  know 
the  difficulty  of  assigning  places  to  works  in  which  many 
subjects  meet  and  intermingle,  will  treat  with  indulgence 
those  imperfections  to  which  every  mode  of  arrangement 
must  in  some  degree  be  subject.'  Mr.  Morison  was  a  be- 
liever in  the  annotated  catalogue,  for  he  says  :  £  The  pro- 
verbial dullness  of  a  mere  list  of  names  of  books  has 
prompted  the  librarian  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
bibliographers  who,  by  bibliographical  or  critical  notes, 
have  rescued  catalogues  from  the  humble  station  they  were 
so  long  allowed  to  occupy,  and  given  them  a  place  in  the 
history  of  literature.'  Many  of  Morison's  notes  are  valu- 
able and  informative. 

The  history  of  the  Perth  Library  is  a  somewhat  peculiar 
one.  From  Mr.  Morison's  catalogue  we  quote  again  : 
'  There  probably  does  not  exist  in  any  other  town  in  the 
kingdom  an  institution  of  the  same  description  established 
on  a  similar  foundation  with  the  Perth  Library.  Perth 
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has  the  honour  of  having  set  the  example  of  a  library — the 
property  not  of  any  society  of  individuals,  not  even  of  the 
body  of  subscribers,  but  unalterably  secured  to  the  public 
by  a  deed  of  settlement  and  articles  of  agreement,  which 
must  for  ever  prevent  it  being  turned  aside  from  its 
original  purpose,  object,  and  destination — that  of  being  at 
all  times  patent  to  every  member  of  the  community  who 
subscribes  to  the  regulations  by  which  it  is  conducted.' 
For  many  years  the  library  was  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
being  well  stocked  with  the  best  literature  of  the  day  ;  but 
on  the  opening  up  of  railway  communication  with  Edin- 
burgh, a  local  bookseller  started  a  subscription  library  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  larger  dealers  there,  and  the 
subscribers  to  the  Perth  Library  fell  off.  The  library 
ultimately  having  fallen  into  debt  was  acquired,  it  is 
understood,  by  the  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society,  on 
payment  of  the  debt,  notwithstanding  the  *  unalterable 
articles  of  agreement,'  and  the  Perth  Library  is  now  the 
property  of  c  a  society  of  individuals.' 

In  addition  to  all  this  labour  of  love  on  behalf  of  these 
two  institutions,  Mr.  Morison,  in  connection  with  his 
bookselling  business,  sold  many  valuable  libraries  by 
auction — being  himself  the  auctioneer.  The  most  notable 
of  these  sales  was  the  dispersal  in  1817  of  the  library 
of  William  Stewart,  of  Spoutwells,  near  Perth.  The 
catalogue  of  the  sale — prepared  by  Mr.  Morison  and 
printed  by  R.  Morison — cost  3^.  6</.,  and  is  a  thick  octavo 
of  381  pages.  The  library  extended  to  7,413  lots.  This 
was  at  the  time  the  largest  private  library  ever  dispersed 
in  Scotland.  The  library  contained  many  works  from  the 
Elzevir  Press,  a  number  of  black-letter  Bibles,  Roy's 
*  Rede  me  and  be  nott  Wrothe,'  Langland's  c  Vision  of 
Pierce  Plowman,'  printed  by  Owen  Rogers  in  1561,  a 
beautifully  illuminated  missal,  and  several  Books  of  Hours, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  standard  works  in  general 
literature.  The  sale  lasted  for  a  month — several  valuable 
books  being  acquired  for  the  Literary  and  Antiquarian 
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Society,  including  the  first  or  *  Shakespeare '  edition  of 
Holinshed's  '  Chronicles.' 

Mr.  Morison  established  the  well-known  ink  works  at 
Perth,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Todd.  He  had 
considerable  chemical  knowledge,  and  turned  his  attention 
to  colour-printing  on  various  textures ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  in  advance  of  his  day,  and  did  not  reap  any 
pecuniary  advantage  from  his  labours  in  this  direction. 

With  David  Morison  the  celebrity  of  the  firm  as  a 
printing  establishment  may  be  said  to  have  practically 
ceased.  From  1815  to  1835  ^  business  was  carried  on* 
under  the  style  and  title  of  D.  Morison,  jun.,  and  Co. 
Descendants  of  the  family  continued  to  have  a  connection 
with  the  business  up  to  about  1 874 ;  but  David  Morison 
left  Perth  in  1837,  and  after  his  departure  the  energies  of 
the  firm  were  directed  more  towards  the  bookselling  and 
stationery  side  of  the  business  than  towards  its  develop- 
ment as  a  printing  and  publishing  concern. 

JOHN  MINTO. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  REVISED  RULES 
FOR  CATALOGUING.1 

LTHOUGH  men  have  written  about  the 
pleasures  of  book-collecting  from  the  time 
of  Richard  de  Bury,  and  plans  for  the 
arrangement  of  books  were  very  frequent 
in  the  last  century,  little  attention  was  paid 

to  the   making  of  rules  for  cataloguing 

until  the  necessity  for  these  forced  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi.  Catalogues  had  mostly  been 
made  by  individuals,  and  individuals  saw  no  necessity  for 

1  *  Rules  for  Compiling  the  Catalogues  in  the  Department  of 
Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum.'  Printed  by  order  of  the 
Trustees.  1900.  Price  One  Shilling. 
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rules.  When,  however,  Panizzi  set  to  work  in  earnest  at 
the  preparation  of  that  great  work,  the  Complete  Cata- 
logue of  the  British  Museum  Library  (the  printing  of  which 
now,  twenty-one  years  after  his  death,  is  nearly  completed), 
he  found  that  the  many  workers  who  were  employed  upon 
the  Catalogue  must  have  some  rules  to  guide  them,  so  that 
their  labours  might  be  uniform. 

In  the  codification  of  these  rules  Panizzi  had  the  assist- 
ance of  several  distinguished  men,  viz.,  Messrs.  Thomas 
Watts,  J.  Winter  Jones,  Edward  Edwards,  and  J.  H. 
Parry,  afterwards  Serjeant  Parry.  The  rules  they  drew 
up  were  laid  before  the  Trustees  in  1839  an<^  printed  m 
1841. 

It  is  amazing  to  us  now  to  find  what  an  uproar  the 
publication  of  these  celebrated  rules  raised.  Some 
authorities  objected  to  rules  altogether — Mr.  J.  G.  Coch- 
rane  was  one  of  these — while  others  set  to  work  jauntily 
to  show  how  simple  a  matter  it  was  to  catalogue  books 
without  them.  Mr.  Payne  Collier  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Commission  twenty-five  titles  of  commonplace  books  made 
in  the  course  of  an  hour,  with  the  result  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Winter  Jones's  scathing  report,  the  average  number 
of  faults  in  his  work  amount  to  more  than  two  to  a  title. 

In  this  article,  however,  we  have  not  to  do  with  the 
original  Ninety-one  Rules,  but  with  the  Revised  Rules  just 
published.  Still,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  debt 
which  Bibliography  owes  to  the  British  Museum  for  the 
first  codification  of  rules  for  cataloguing.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  remember  that  the  rules  were  made  for  the 
British  Museum  alone.  They  have  been  used  by  others 
because  they  formed  a  model,  but  they  were  not  made  for 
others, 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  a  manuscript 
and  a  printed  catalogue,  and  it  must  have  been  brought 
home  to  the  editors  when  the  printing  of  the  Catalogue 
was  commenced  that  some  modification  of  the  rules  was 
necessary.  In  fact,  a  few  alterations  were  at  once  made 
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which  were  described  in  a  useful  official  pamphlet  entitled 
'  Explanation  of  the  System  of  the  Catalogue.' 

The  revised  rules  just  published  number  thirty-nine  in 
all.  They  are  much  simpler  than  the  original  code,  but 
the  reduction  in  their  number  is  also  partly  due  to  the 
omission  of  any  detailed  treatment  of  the  order  in  which 
titles  are  to  be  entered  in  the  Catalogue,  a  subject  apparently 
left  over  to  be  dealt  with  later  on.  Beginning  with  the 
statement  (Rule  i)  :  "  The  General  Catalogue  of  Printed 
Books  is  arranged  as  a  Catalogue  of  Authors  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  their  names,  the  arrangement  of  entries 
under  each  author  being  also  essentially  alphabetical,"  the 
new  rules  define  the  two  kinds  of  entries  of  which  the  Cata- 
logue is  made  up,  viz.,  Main- Entries  and  Cross-References, 
and  then  the  four  different  parts  of  which  any  main-entry 
may  consist,  Heading,  Description,  Imprint,  and  Note. 
Rules  4-23  are  occupied  with  these  divisions;  Rules  24-31, 
with  questions  of  Joint  Authorship,  Special  Headings, 
Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  publications,  and  Collec- 
tions of  Laws;  Rules  32-34,  with  Translations,  Commen- 
taries, Duplicates,  and  Re-issues;  Rules  35-39,  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Cross-References.  There  is  thus  a  real 
attempt  at  a  logical  arrangement,  in  contrast  to  the  rather 
haphazard  order  of  the  older  code. 

Before  offering  any  detailed  criticism,  it  must  be  noted 
that  certain  of  the  old  rules  are  so  functional  that  they 
could  not  well  be  altered  without  disturbing  the  whole 
system  of  the  Catalogue,  even  had  the  editors  wished  to 
alter  them.  For  instance,  although  Panizzi  had  the  assist- 
ance of  many  competent  men,  he  possessed  a  very  charac- 
teristic individuality,  and  the  heading  of  Academies  under 
which  the  publications  of  societies  are  arranged  must 
have  owed  its  origin  to  him.  Such  a  heading  could  never 
have  occurred  to  an  Englishman,  as  there  are  no  aca- 
demies which  publish  transactions  in  England.  But  whether 
the  new  Revisers  approved  of  this  heading  or  not,  the 
innumerable  cross-references  to  it  spread  all  over  the 
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Catalogue  insured  its  survival,  and  the  power  of  innovation 
must  have  been  limited  by  similar  restrictions  on  every 
side. 

The  mention  of  this  heading  Academies  reminds  us  that 
to  a  great  extent  rules  are  required  for  the  exceptions,  and 
it  is  the  books  that  are  not  books,  such  as  Reports, 
Official  Publications,  Acts  of  Parliament,  etc.,  that  give 
the  most  trouble  to  the  cataloguer.  But  in  the  treatment  of 
these  there  is  very  little  alteration,  though  by  better  arrange- 
ment and  the  conciseness  secured  by  print  the  headings  of 
countries  and  cities  in  the  new  Catalogue  are  much  easier 
to  consult  than  in  the  old  manuscript  volumes. 

We  may  now  take  some  of  the  rules  in  a  rough  order 
suitable  for  discussion,  thus  :  (i)  Headings  of  Books  with 
Authors'  Names;  (2)  Headings  of  Anonymous  Books; 
(3)  Cross-References. 

(i)  The  great  bulk  of  an  ordinary  catalogue  consists 
of  books  with  authors'  names,  and  there  are  comparatively 
few  difficulties  with  regard  to  these;  but  still  there  are 
some,  and  in  confronting  these  the  Revisers  have  appar- 
ently been  unable  to  break  away  from  old  traditions,  for 
some  of  which  there  is  but  little  to  be  said.  Thus  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
look  for  an  author  under  the  name  by  which  he  is  usually 
known. 

The  suggestion  may  seem  somewhat  vague  to  the 
systematic  mind,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  surely  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  a  catalogue  a  collection  of  puzzles,  and 
to  place  an  author  under  a  name  which  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  the  consulters  of  the  catalogue  do  not 
know. 

Yet  No.  6  of  the  new  Rules  reads  as  follows : 

4  In  the  case  of  Saints  the  name  to  be  adopted  in 
the  heading  is  the  English  form  of  the  name  by 
which  they  have  been  canonized ;  in  the  case  of 
Popes  and  Sovereigns,  the  English  form  of  the  name 
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which  they  officially  assume ;  and  in  the  case  of 
members  of  such  religious  orders  as  discard  secular 
names,  the  name  in  religion;  the  original  names  of 
Saints,  Popes,  and  members  of  religious  orders  being 
added  within  brackets.  Princes  of  Sovereign  Houses 
are  to  be  entered  under  their  Christian  names  only. 
Peers  and  Bishops  are  to  be  entered  under  their 
family  names.' 

This  brings  together  the  substance  of  four  of  the  old 
Ninety-one  Rules,  viz.,  Nos.  4,  6,  15,  and  16 : 

*  The  works  of  sovereigns,  or  of  princes  of  sove- 
reign houses,  to  be  entered  under  their  Christian  or 
first  name. 

'  Works  of  friars  who,  by  the  constitution  of  their 
order,  drop  their  surname,  to  be  entered  under  the 
Christian  name ;  the  name  of  the  family,  if  ascer- 
tained, to  be  added  in  brackets.  The  same  to  be 
done  for  persons  canonized. 

*  Surnames  of  noblemen,  though  not  expressed  in 
the  title,  to  be  ascertained  and   written  out  as  the 
heading  of  the  title. 

'The  same  rule  to  be  followed  with  respect  to 
Archbishops  and  Bishops.' 

There  has  thus  been  no  change  of  practice,  but  the 
codification  which  has  brought  these  scattered  instructions 
together,  put  them  into  better  English,  and  illustrated 
them  by  a  series  of  examples,  some  of  which  we  shall 
quote,  in  making  the  rule  clearer  and  more  precise  has 
also  given  point  and  precision  to  the  present  writer's 
dislike  to  it. 

Taking  Saints,  Friars,  Princes  of  the  Blood,  Peers,  and 
Bishops  in  their  order,  it  does  not  seem  very  evident  why 
a  saint  such  as  St.  Francis  Xavier,  with  a  surname  which 
is  always  used,  should  be  mixed  with  the  other  St.  Francises 
who  have  no  surname,  or  why  Pietro  Sarpi  (otherwise 
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known  as  Father  Paul)  should  appear  under  the  heading 
of  Paolo  (Servita).  Why  again  are  Royal  Dukes  to  be 
placed  under  Christian  names,  which  we  are  sure  to  forget 
if  we  ever  knew  them,  rather  than  under  the  titles  by 
which  they  are  always  known,  as  one  of  the  Dukes  of 
Cumberland  under  William  Augustus  ? 

The  arrangement  of  Peers  under  their  surnames  is  a 
constant  trouble,  as  most  persons  have  first  of  all  to  find 
out  what  the  surname  really  is.  The  rule  reads,  *  Peers 
and  Bishops  are  to  be  entered  under  their  family  names,' 
but  really  there  is  no  relation  between  the  two  cases 
instanced.  The  Peer's  surname  is  lost  in  his  title,  but 
not  so  the  Bishop's  ;  for  instance,  who  thinks  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  as  Churchill,  or  of  Archbishop  Tillotson 
as  anything  but  Tillotson  ? 

Touching  this  criticism,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  arrangement  is  one  which  has  been  frequently 
adopted.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  blot  in  the  plan 
of  *  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 

Rule  1 1  tells  us :  e  In  the  case  of  authors  who  change 
their  name,  or  add  to  it  a  second,  after  having  begun  to 
write  under  the  first,  the  heading  is  to  consist  of  the 
original  name  followed  by  the  word  c<  afterwards,"  and  the 
name  subsequently  adopted.'  This  opens  up  a  question 
which  might  be  exhaustively  debated — shall  authors  be 
placed  under  their  original  names  or  their  latest  names  ? 
The  rule  says  the  former;  but  we  hold  that  the  latter  is 
the  most  convenient.  The  example  given  seems  to  make 
this  evident,  for  the  name  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  known  to 
most  persons ;  but  few  know  the  name  of  Butt,  under 
which  her  works  are  pfeced.  A  still  better  example  may, 
however,  be  instanced.  The  well-known  historian,  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  (1788-1861),  changed  his  name  from 
Cohen  to  Palgrave  in  1823,  but  before  that  date  two 
trifling  publications  appeared  under  his  original  name : 
in  1797  a  translation  into  French  from  a  Latin  version 
of  c  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice/  made  at  the  age 
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of  eight  and  published  by  his  father,  and  in  1818  a  col- 
lection of  Anglo-Norman  Chansons,  published  by  himself. 
None  of  the  works  which  made  his  name  famous  were 
published  under  the  name  of  Cohen,  and  possibly  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  readers 
are  ignorant  that  Palgrave  ever  bore  another  name.  May 
we  not  therefore  object  to  a  rule  that  causes  his  works  to 
be  hidden  away  under  the  heading  of  Cohen  ? 

(2)  The  settlement  of  the  best  mode  of  treatment  to 
be  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  anonymous  books  forms^ 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  the  Cataloguer  has  to 
face.  Panizzi,  when  he  made  the  Catalogue  of  the  Royal 
Society,  placed  them  all  together  in  an  alphabet  under  the 
general  heading  of  Anonymous;  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
very  worst  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is,  in  fact, 
forming  a  rubbish  heap,  which  will  always  be  a  standing 
disgrace  to  the  cataloguer,  proving  that  he  has  failed,  just 
as  the  heading  Miscellaneous  shows  that  a  classifier  has 
failed.  One  might  almost  as  well  leave  the  unfortunate 
books  uncatalogued.  This  plan  Panizzi  did  not  adopt  at 
the  British  Museum,  but  many  alterations  were  made  on 
his  original  suggestions  of  arrangement.  Further  im- 
portant alterations  have  been  made  of  late,  and  the  revised 
rules  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30  contain  an  explanation  of 
the  modern  practice. 

Of  the  six  subdivisions  of  Rule  26  we  hold  that  five 
are  eminently  satisfactory,  and  regret  that  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  carry  out  the  same  principle  in  respect  to  the 
remaining  one.  These  subdivisions  are  as  follows : 

(a)  f  Books  concerning  a  person  (real  or  fictitious) 
named  or  adequately  described  on  the  title-page  are  to 
be  entered  under  his  name.' 

(£)  c  Those  concerning  a  collective  body  or  institution  are 
to  be  entered  under  the  name  of  such  body  or  institution.' 

(r)  '  Those  concerning  a  place,  or  an  object  bearing  a 
proper  name  (e.g.,  a  ship),  are  to  be  entered  under  the 
name  of  such  place  or  object.' 
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*  Where  the  foregoing  rules  (a-c)  do  not  apply,  the 
heading  is  to  be  (d)  the  name  of  a  person  or  place  forming 
a  necessary  part  of  the  title,  except  when  merely  indicating 
a  period.' 

Our  objection  is  to  subdivision  (<?).  ( the  first  substantive 
in  the  title  of  the  book,'  with  its  example,  'BooK.  A 
first  Book  on  Algebra.'  One  asks  why  cannot  the  sensible 
principle  which  is  adopted  in  the  former  rules  be  carried 
out  in  this?  Surely  it  would  be  much  more  useful  to 
place  this  title  under  Algebra  than  under  Book.  The  fear 
before  the  eyes  of  the  lawgivers  seems  to  have  been  that 
to  put  the  book  under  the  subject  would  be  to  introduce  a 
system  of  classification;  but  this  is  not  really  so.  The 
word  on  the  title  only  would  be  used,  and  there  would 
really  be  no  more  classification  than  in  the  case  of  the 
previous  examples ;  and  if  the  rule  of  f  first  substantive ' 
is  given  up  in  many  instances,  it  seems  a  pity  that  it 
should  not  be  given  up  entirely,  as  it  usually  produces  a 
heading  that  is  the  least  likely  one  to  be  looked  for. 

Subdivision  (/)  is  certainly  satisfactory,  as  e  the  first 
word  other  than  an  article '  in  the  case  of  the  title  of  a 
novel  is  what  the  consulter  of  the  Catalogue  would 
naturally  look  for. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  anonymous  and 
pseudonymous  books,  but  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  here 
to  a  single  point.  A  question  arises  as  to  whether  an 
anonymous  book  does  not  cease  to  be  anonymous  for  the 
purpose  of  a  catalogue,  when  the  author  is  known  or 
another  edition  has  been  published  with  the  author's  name 
on  the  title-page.  In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
anonymous  editions  of  *  Waverley  '  are  under  '  Waverley,' 
but  those  with  Scott's  name  on  the  title  are  under  *  Scott.' 

In  the  new  rules  a  slight  step  has  been  made  in  the 
right  direction  by  the  provision  (Rule  4)  that f  in  the  case 
of  reprints  of  recognized  classics  .  .  .  the  author's  name 
may  be  taken  as  the  heading  of  the  main-entry,  though  it 
be  not  given  in  the  book.'  The  instances  given  are,  *  <?.£., 
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a  reprint  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia  "  without  the  author's 
name  should  be  catalogued  under  Dante,  and  a  reprint  of 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  "  under  Defoe/  so  that  care  has  been 
taken  to  keep  the  standard  of  a  f  recognized  classic '  very 
high,  and  this  is  further  emphasized  by  the  solemn  note  : 
'  But  such  cases  are  rare  and  very  exceptional.' 

For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  the  Museum  custom 
is  guided  by  the  earlier  sentence  in  this  fourth  rule, 
which  tells  us :  c  The  choice  of  a  Heading  for  a  main- 
entry  must  be  based  on  the  information  supplied  in  print 
in  a  perfect  copy  of  the  book  itself,  and  on  that  only,'  so" 
that  our  suggestion  that  information  supplied  in  later 
editions  should  be  allowed  to  influence  the  cataloguing  of 
an  original  anonymous  issue  is  excluded  in  all  but  a  hand- 
ful of  instances.  In  the  same  way  under  Rule  1 2  initials 
denoting  authorship  are  adopted  as  headings,  although 
these  initials  are  seldom  likely  to  be  remembered  by  those 
who  use  the  Catalogue. 

It  appears  from  Rule  36  that  this  is  not  the  last 
word  the  British  Museum  has  to  say  on  the  cataloguing  of 
anonymous  or  semi-anonymous  books.  If  it  were,  there 
would  be  serious  grounds  for  complaint.  Fortunately,  at 
this  point  Cross-References  come  to  the  rescue,  and  by  the 
great  elaboration  which  these  have  received  in  recent  years 
the  desire  which  everyone  must  feel  to  see  all  the  editions 
of  the  same  work  kept  together  and  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  is  practically  satisfied. 

(3)  The  cross-references  in  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue have  always  been  very  numerous  and  are  of  the 
greatest  value.  No  book  cam  have  more  than  one  main- 
entry  (Rule  3),  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  cross-references. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  old  Catalogue,  and  in  some  of  the 
volumes  of  the  existing  one  which  were  the  first  sent  to 
press,  the  form  of  the  cross-references  deprived  them  of 
half  their  value.  A  single  cross-reference  from  the  name 
of  the  author  to  the  initials  under  which  a  word  was  issued 
did  duty  for  any  number  of  editions,  or  for  any  number  of 
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works  published  under  the  same  initials.  In  the  case  of 
anonymous  works  a  separate  cross-reference  was  written 
for  every  edition  ;  but  as  this  was  written  in  the  same  form 
as  references  for  works  merely  edited  or  translated,  and  all 
cross-references  were  kept  together,  apart  from  the  main- 
entries,  there  was  nothing,  at  the  place  where  the  reader 
would  naturally  look,  to  show  that  the  library  possessed 
any  other  editions  than  those  which  the  main-entries 
recorded.  Under  the  new  Rules  a  sharp  distinction  is  made 
between  cross-references  in  cases  of  authorship  and  all 
others.  In  the  latter  the  reference  follows  immediately 
after  the  name : 

Caldecott  (Randolph). 

See  Irving    (W.).       Bracebridge   Hall  .  .  . 
Illustrated  by  R.  Caldecott.      1877.     8°. 

may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  them  all.  In  cross-references 
denoting  authorship,  on  the  other  hand,  the  title  of  the 
book  comes  between  the  name  and  the  reference,  and  not 
only  the  title,  but  the  date  and  size,  e.g. : 

Bargrave  (Isaac). 

A   Sermon    against    Self-Policy,    etc.       [By 
I.  Bargrave.]     [1624.]     4°.     See  SERMON. 
Allen  (John). 

The  Younger  Brother  his  Apologie,  or  a 
father's  free  power  disputed  for  the  dis- 
position of  his  lands,  etc.  [By  J.  A.,  i.e. 
John  Allen.]  1634.  8°.  See  A.,  J. 

The  cross-references  written  in  this  form  (of  those  to 
initials  no  example  is  given  in  the  Rules)  are  arranged 
among  the  main-entries  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
work  and  the  chronological  order  of  the  edition,  and  a 
complete  view  is  thus  given  of  all  the  books  by  an  author 
which  are  in  the  library.  Thus  many  of  our  objections 
to  the  rules  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  main- 
entries  are  rendered  nugatory  by  reason  of  the  multi- 
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plicity  of  secondary  entries.  The  latter  are  sufficiently 
full  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  having  the  press-marks  they 
can  be  used  as  if  they  were  main  headings.  The  new 
system  is  certainly  open  to  the  objection  that,  while  it  keeps 
to  the  letter  of  the  rule  that  no  book  can  have  more  than 
one  main-entry,  it  produces  cross-references  which  are  so 
remarkably  like  main-entries  that  the  rule  is  rather  circum- 
vented than  observed.  But  probably  no  other  method 
could  be  devised  which  would  so  well  suit  the  needs  of 
readers,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  mechanical  cer-r 
tainty  as  to  the  heading  under  which  a  main-entry  will  be 
found,  which,  in  a  great  library,  is  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  purchase  of  duplicates. 

One  other  point  we  should  like  to  make,  though  it  does 
not  arise  directly  out  of  these  Revised  Rules.  In  the  various 
criticisms  on  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  full  justice, 
to  our  thinking,  has  never  been  done  to  the  discretion 
exercised  in  writing  out  the  titles.  In  some  catalogues  the 
titles  are  uselessly  short,  while  in  others  they  are  irritat- 
ingly  long;  but  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  the 
happy  medium  is  adopted.  After  many  years'  use  of  the 
Catalogue  we  can  say  that  we  have  never  come  upon  an 
instance  of  a  title  which  was  not  in  every  way  sufficient 
for  its  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Trustees  for  these  revised  Rules,  which  are  presented  to 
the  public  in  excellent  form,  with  full  table  of  contents  and 
index. 

HENRY  B.  WHEATLEY. 
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THE     REPUTED     FIRST     CIRCULATING 
SUBSCRIPTION    LIBRARY   IN    LONDON. 

T  is  always  dangerous  in  treating  historically 
of  the  institutions  of  our  social  life  to  make 
any  positive  statements  as  to  the  exact  date 
of  the  origin  of  any  one  of  them,  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  first 
English  library  supported  by  subscription 
was  established  in  London  between  the  years  1 740  and  1 743. 
As  Gabriel  Naude  in  his  <f  Traite  de  Bibliotheque " 
drew  up  regulations  for  borrowing  books  from  libraries,  it 
is  certain  that  the  system  was  in  vogue  in  France  quite 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  That  it  was  known  in 
England  in  the  same  century  is  proved  by  the  records  we 
have  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray's  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  lending  libraries  in  every  deanery  throughout 
England,  a  system  which  he  carried  into  effect  in  America 
also  when  he  left  this  country. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  clubs,  which 
introduce  the  principle  of  subscription  for  a  common  ad- 
vantage, began  to  grow  up  in  London.  One  of  the 
earliest  was  the  Bread  Street  or  Friday  Street  Club,  origin- 
ated by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  meeting  at  the  Mermaid 
Tavern.  Of  this  club  Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Selden,  Donne,  and  others  were  members.  It  was  an  ap- 
plication of  this  spirit  of  fellowship  and  combination  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  study  of  natural  science  that  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1 662.  The  unbroken 
success  and  activity  of  this  time-honoured  institution  is 
written  in  the  pages  of  its  long  series  of  "  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  had  flourished  for  well-nigh  a  hundred  years. 

But  the  means  of  attaining  knowledge  were  confined  to 
a  very  few  even  in  the  years  1740  to  1745.  Allowing  for 
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the  greater  value  of  present  equivalents  of  money,  books 
were  expensive,  and  to  many  unattainable,  and  libraries 
from  which  books  could  be  borrowed  for  home-reading 
were  exceedingly  few.  "Up  to  the  year  1825  no  books 
were  allowed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Society  without  the  formality  of  motion  in  the  Society." l 

The  parish  libraries2  established  at  the  praiseworthy 
instigation  of  Thomas  Bray  and  others  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous,  or  managed  energetically  enough,  to  make  them, 
potent  factors  in  dispelling  ignorance ;  and  the  little  good 
they  did  was  counterbalanced  by  the  gross  ignorance  of 
the  lower  classes,  among  whom  reading  was  a  rare  accom- 
plishment, and  writing  almost  unknown. 

That  for  which  they  had  no  aspiration  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  population  did  not  miss.  But  to  the  educated 
middle  classes  and  tradesfolk  the  want  of  facilities  for  that 
continuous  reading  which  a  subscription  library  so  amply 
supplies  must  have  been,  even  then,  very  trying.  In  a  very 
popular  historical  novel  dealing  with  the  middle  period  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  "  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet,"  by 
Besant  and  Rice,  the  heroine  is  made  to  hail  with  pleasure 
the  recent  establishment  of  circulating  libraries  and  the 
wonderful  change  and  fresh  interest  the  constant  reading  of 
books  had  given  to  life. 

I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  originators  of 
the  idea  of  circulating  subscription  libraries  saw  that  social 
and  literary  clubs  were  flourishing  institutions ;  that  they 
had  a  real  desire  that  by  means  of  the  loan  of  books 
knowledge  should  circulate  with  as  much  activity  as  the 
blood  circulates  throughout  the  body ;  that  they  saw  how 
dull  and  almost  stagnant  was  this  circulation — witness  the 
above-cited  cramping  order  of  the  Royal  Society  relating 

1  Weld  (C.  R.),  "History  of  the  Royal  Society,"  1848,  ii.  396. 

a  For  an  account  of  and  statistics  relating  to  parish  libraries,  see 
Shore  (T.  W.),  "  Old  Parochial  Libraries  of  England  and  Wales," 
Trans,  and  Proc.  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Library  Association  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Oxford,  1878,  pp.  51,  145. 
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to  the  borrowing  of  books  from  their  library — and  that  to 
remedy  it  they  would  be  constrained  to  introduce  the  active 
and  vivifying  principle  of  subscriptions. 

From  the  somewhat  uncertain  ground  of  theory  we  will 
advance  to  the  surer  foundation  of  fact.  Yet  we  can  be  by 
no  means  certain  who  were  the  originators  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  subscription  principle  to  libraries.  Important 
institutions  are  never  the  outcome  of  a  single  mind,  and, 
though  it  may  be  willingly  conceded  that  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Fancourt  was  the  founder  of  the  first  circulating  subscrip- 
tion library  in  London,  other  heads  besides  his  must  have 
been  put  together  to  devise  this  plan. 

Those  who  take  up  librarianship  as  their  life's  work  in 
these  times  have  nearly  all  to  begin  it  early.  The  days, 
however,  are  in  the  memory  of  many  when  antiquated 
schoolmasters  and  clergymen,  and  half-pay  officers  who  never 
attained  to  high  rank  in  the  army  or  navy,  were  thought 
admirable  and  suitable  custodians  of  a  library.  Nay,  there 
are  many  men  of  eminence  who,  knowing  little  about  the 
working  of  libraries,  even  now  regard  a  vacant  post  therein 
as  <fjust  the  very  thing"  for  one  of  their  unsuccessful 
friends,  whether  he  be  bookish  or  not.  In  age  Samuel 
Fancourt  came  fully  up  to  the  required  standard  of  those 
good  old-fashioned  folk,  for  he  must  have  been  over  sixty 
before  he  started  the  circulating  library.  But,  unlike 
many  of  the  tribe  of  "  uncommercial "  book-keepers,  he 
really  seems  to  have  had  no  mean  talent  for  organization, 
and,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown,  no  small  share  of  the  art 
of  compiling  a  catalogue. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1678,  and  was  reputed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  the  West  of  England.  Various  encyclo- 
paedias of  biography  give  particulars  at  length,  or  in  brief, 
of  his  life  ;  but,  as  usual,  those  in  "  The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  " l  are  at  once  concise  and  exhaustive. 

1  "Did.  Nat.  Biog.,"  1889,  xviii.  173.  Other  notices  are  to  be 
found  in  "Rees*  Cyclopedia,"  1819,  xiv.,  and  in  the  "Biographic 
Universelle,"  1815,  xiv.  141. 
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In  answer,  also,  to  a  query  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine" 
many  years  after  Fancourt's  death,  there  was  published  a 
discursive,  but  appreciative  memoir,  in  which  the  element 
of  personal  recollection  may  not  have  been  wanting. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  known  of  his  private  life. 
He  was  probably  trained  for  the  Nonconformist  ministry 
under  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Robinson  at  Hungerford  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  succeeded  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Smith  as  pastor  at 
Andover.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details  as  to 
the  early  history  of  dissenting  bodies,  but  it  should  be 
generally  known  that,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  .Uni- 
formity in  1662,  the  Nonconformists  received  a  large 
accession  of  learning  and  scholarship  in  the  ejected  minis- 
ters. Cut  off  from  the  privileges  of  both  universities,  they 
and  their  successors  established  colleges  for  the  training 
of  their  pastorate.  Fancourt  never  seems  to  have  had 
any  collegiate  training,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
learning  and  the  love  of  books  he  far  surpassed  many  of 
his  contemporaries  in  the  Church  of  England. 

His  early  and  middle  years  seem  to  have  been  fairly 
peaceable;  but  towards  1730  he  became  engaged  or  in- 
volved in  a  theological  controversy  evidently  with  his  con- 
gregation, for  he  had  to  leave  Salisbury,  as  either  his  flock 
would  not  keep  the  peace  with  him,  or  he  with  them.  In 
these  days,  as  now,  the  tenure  of  a  non-beneficed  cure, 
dependent  on  the  offerings  of  a  congregation,  was  pre- 
carious, and  "  driven  from  his  comfortable  settlement,"  as 
stated  by  his  sympathetic  biographer  in  "  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  he  came  to  London  to  better  his  fortunes.  The 
man  who,  in  these  days,  sets  up  as  a  teacher  of  Latin  or 
Greek  without  fair  university  distinction  runs  a  great  risk. 
But  the  low  status  of  the  scholastic  profession  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  left  Fan- 
court's  position  as  an  instructor  excellent ;  so,  though  his 
own  education  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  private,  he 
attempted  to  obtain  pupils,  but  apparently  without  much 
success.  It  cannot  be  said,  either,  that  he  was  engaged  in 
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engrossing  literary  occupations.  He  was  the  author  of 
some  sixteen  works,  chiefly  pamphlets,  nearly  all  of  them 
theological,  and  these  latter  mainly  of  a  controversial 
nature,  not  a  few  of  them  being  either  sermons  or  letters. 
According  to  the  carefully  digested  list  in  "  The  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  "  a  good  half  of  them  must  have 
been  penned  and  published  before  he  left  Salisbury.  Be- 
tween 1730  and  1740  he  published  very  little. 

But  it  is  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  Fancourt's  career  begins  to 
have  a  special  interest  for  us.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  induced  him  to 
start  a  circulating  subscription  library.  As  I  have  said 
above,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  had  coadjutors  in 
his  plan.  The  want  of  books  for  home-reading,  as  also 
before  stated,  was  causing  general  dissatisfaction  among 
the  really  educated  classes.  According  to  the  writer  in 
"  The  Gentleman's  Magazine"  (1783,  liii.  p.  832),  one 
friend  complained  to  another  f  *  that  literature  was  not  com- 
municated in  London  as  in  foreign  cities,  where  libraries 
were  accessible  to  all  the  curious."  This  complaint  was 
stated  to  have  been  made  in  the  year  1724.  The  writer 
in  tf  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  goes  on  to  say  that  a 
few  years  later  (April  3Oth,  1728)  the  same  correspondent 
wrote  :  "  I  hear  that  your  great  bookseller  Awnsham 
Churchill  is  dead ;  he  had  a  great  stock,  and  printed 
many  books,  and  I  hope  the  sale  of  his  effects  will  throw 
a  plenty  of  books  on  the  City  of  London,  and  reduce 
their  present  high  price."  Now  Awnsham  Churchill  was 
the  leading  bookseller  and  publisher  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  as  well  as  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  Fortune  smiled  upon  him,  he  amassed  great 
wealth,  became  a  county  magnate,  and  was  M.P.  for 
Dorchester  from  1705  to  1710.  He  and  his  brother 
John  formed  a  library  between  them  at  one  of  Awnsham 
Churchill's  seats,  Higher  Henbury,  in  Dorsetshire.1  While 
1  "Dift.  Nat.  Biog.,"  1887,  x.  307-308. 
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agreeing  with  the  writer  in <c  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  " 
that  the  avidity  of  the  correspondent  he  quotes  to  see  the 
Churchill  library  dispersed  among  a  book-hungering 
public  is  sufficient  proof  that  circulating  subscription 
libraries  were  not  established  in  1728, 1  cannot  fail  to  see 
a  stronger  one.  Churchill  must  have  been  a  keen  man  of 
business;  for  the  acquisition  of  immense  wealth  nearly 
always  argues  a  combination  of  astuteness  and  caution 
leavened  with  a  spirit  of  speculation.  Whatever  scheme 
of  subscription  libraries  had  been  mooted  or  set  on  foot  in 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  must 'have 
been  viewed,  in  London  l  at  least,  with  conservative  dislike 
and  timidity.  Else  is  it  credible  that  Awnsham  Churchill 
would  not  have  used  his  vast  wealth  to  float  such  a  venture, 
and  successfully,  had  he  but  been  given  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  eager  were  the  reading  public  for  the  benefits 
such  an  enterprise  might  confer  on  them  ? 

So  what  a  wealthy  bookseller  did  not  undertake  was 
left,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  a  poor  Nonconformist  minister 
to  establish. 

As  already  implied,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
speculate  on  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
circulating  subscription  library.  Popular  demand  for  the 
unlimited  reading  of  books,  and,  taking  into  account  the 
numerous  theological  works  that  appear  in  the  Crane 
Court  Catalogue,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Fancourt  himself 
that  his  professional  brethren,  so  numerous  in  London, 
should  have  ready  access  to  the  literature  they  required, 
seem  to  be  as  strong  determining  causes  as  any.2  As  a 

1  Mr.  Joseph  Gilbert,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  history 
of  circulating  libraries,  points  out  that  "Allan  Ramsay's  work  in  Edin- 
burgh (1725)  seems  far  more  important  than  anything  that  was  done 
in  London."  But  no  evidence  is  as  yet  forthcoming  that  the  fame  of 
Ramsay's  library  had  travelled  south.  Even  if  it  had,  we  have  still  to 
consider  who  was  the  first  to  adopt  it. 

a  Dr.  Williams'  Library  was  founded  in  1716,  but  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  books  contained  in  it  did  not  circulate  till  a  very  much 
later  date. 
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precedent  for  such  a  scheme,  the  marked  success  of  the 
numerous  clubs  that  had  their  quarters  at  the  coffee-taverns l 
must  have  acted  as  a  powerful  lever  in  its  favour,  and 
even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  principle  of  a  club  in 
charging  an  annual  or  quarterly  subscription  was,  as  I 
have  already  maintained,  most  directly  adopted.  There 
was  also  the  example  of  the  Royal  Society  to  follow,  whose 
library  formed  part  of  that  institution,  though  the  borrow- 
ing facilities  accorded  the  Fellows  were  slight  and  restricted. 
About  the  year  1740,  or  perhaps  1742 — certainly  not  as 
late  as  1745 — the  library  was  started.  Of  the  first  years 
of  its  existence  the  particulars  are  very  scanty.  All  we 
know  is  that  the  subscription  was  one  guinea  a  year. 
Difficulties  of  some  kind  may  have  risen  in  the  manage- 
ment, for  the  library  was  dissolved  at  Christmas,  1745; 
that  is,  the  library  as  an  institution,  not  the  stock  of 
books,  because  immediately  after  this  dissolution  Fancourt 
commenced  the  compilation  of  his  catalogue,  which  argues 
that  the  books  were  in  hand,  and  the  nature  of  the  cata- 
logue is  such  that  it  must  have  been  compiled  from  a 
complete  collection,  as  all  good  catalogues  should  be. 
Remarks  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Crane 
Court  Catalogue  will  be  reserved  till  later,  but  in  the  body 
of  this  catalogue,  which  was  issued  in  parts  between  1746 
and  1748,  an  important  announcement  was  made  as  to 
supposed  future  privileges,  chiefly  financial,  on  the  sub- 
scribers' side.  It  was  free  to  anyone  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber on  the  initial  payment  of  one  guinea,  and  a  shilling 
a  quarter.  Half  a  guinea  might  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
subscribing,  and  the  balance  of  the  entrance-fee  on  delivery 
of  the  catalogue.  Evidently  one  guinea  per  annum  had 
proved  too  expensive  a  subscription,  and  though  Fancourt's 
principle  of  spreading  his  net  more  widely  to  attract  sub- 

1  For  amusing  descriptions  of  such  clubs  see  "  The  Trumpet  Club," 
by  Steele,  in  "The  Tatler,"  and  "A  Modern  Conversation,"  by 
Chesterfield,  in  "The  World,"  both  reprinted  in  "Eighteenth  Century 
Essays,"  sele&ed  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  1896,  pp.  16-23,  160-177. 
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scribers  of  moderate  means  was  wise,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  a  reduction  of  the  subscription  to  less  than  one- 
fifth  its  original  value  was  prudent,  even  allowing  for  the 
additional  imposition  of  an  entrance-fee  of  one  guinea. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  where  the  library  was  first  opened, 
but  there  is  fair  reason  for  thinking  that  it  was  housed  in 
Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  very  early — perhaps  from  the 
very  first  start  off.  It  must  not  under  any  circumstances 
be  supposed  that  it  was  a  commercial  undertaking  carried 
on  by  Fancourt  for  his  own  profit.  The  days  of  com- 
mercial subscription  libraries,  as  an  established  institution, 
were  yet  to  come,  and  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
numerous  booksellers  were  running  such  institutions  long 
before  Fancourt's  library  was  finally  dissolved,  the  members 
of  that  trade  kept  a  prolonged  and  careful  watch  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  library  before  they  committed  themselves 
to  what  they  were  probably  inclined  to  regard  as  a  some- 
what hazardous  speculation.  The  entrance-fees  and  much 
reduced  annual  subscriptions  appear  to  have  had  a  very 
heavy  drain  made  upon  them  at  the  outset.  Out  of  them 
quarterly  payments  were  to  be  deducted :  "  The  rent  of 
the  rooms  to  receive  the  books  and  accommodate  sub- 
scribers ;  a  salary  to  the  librarian  to  keep  an  open  account 
and  to  circulate  the  books ;  a  stock  to  buy  new  books  and 
duplicates  as  there  was  occasion ;  the  expense  of  providing 
catalogues,  and  drawing  up  writings  for  settling  the  trust. 
This  trust  was  to  be  vested  in  twelve  or  thirteen  persons 
chosen  by  ballot  out  of  the  body  of  proprietors,  and  the 
proposer,  Mr.  Fancourt  himself,  was  to  be  the  first  librarian, 
and  to  continue  so  long  as  he  discharged  his  office  with 
diligence  and  fidelity." L  Thus  Fancourt  from  being 
master  virtually  became  servant,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  his  salary  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
initial  outlay  in  printing  the  catalogue.  This  he  must 
have  himself  foreseen  ;  for,  with  the  idea  of  supplementing 

1  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  1784,  liv.  Part  I.  273. 
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his  income,  in  the  very  pages  of  the  catalogue  he  advertised 
himself,  though  not  by  name,  as  a  teacher  of  Latin,  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  it  with  fluency  in  a  year's  time  or 
less,  at  12  guineas  a  year,  a  guinea  a  month,  or  \id.  an 
hour,  allowing  five  or  six  hours  a  day.  Such  an  announce- 
ment would  seem  strange  at  the  present  time,  but  in  those 
days  it  was  one  of  the  most  ordinary  character,  since  the 
sound  knowledge  of  Latin  was  not  only  an  accomplishment 
but  a  necessity,  as  that  language  was,  far  more  than  we 
realise,  the  basis  of  oral  and  written  communication  be- 
tween the  learned  of  all  European  nations.  As  to  whether 
this  venture  succeeded  we  have  no  certain  information. 
The  sentence  in  the  "  Biographical  Anecdotes  "  in  "  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  " — "  Driven  from  a  comfortable 
settlement  (at  Salisbury)  to  the  great  metropolis,  where  I 
believe  he  acquired  no  new  one  as  a  teacher" — plainly 
indicates  that  Fancourt  had  struggled  hard  to  obtain  some 
footing  as  a  teacher  in  London ;  and  this  I  have  already 
stated  above.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  now  he  had 
become  much  better  known,  and  the  subscribers  to  the 
library  had  at  least  the  opportunity  of  testing  his  capacity 
as  an  instructor. 

One  would  have  thought  that  by  this  time  his  troubles 
would  have  been  at  an  end,  and  that  his  later  days,  in  his 
joint  capacity  as  librarian  and  Latin  teacher,  might  have 
been  passed,  if  not  in  prosperity,  at  least  in  fair  comfort. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  In  a  fit  of  virtuous  indignation  at 
the  contrariness  of  mankind,  his  biographer  in  "The 
Gentleman's  Magazine "  exclaims  :  "  There  never  was  a 
scheme  set  on  foot  for  the  public  in  which  that  public  did 
not  think  themselves  authorized  to  criticise  and  interfere 
with  a  great  degree  of  impertinence."  Unfortunately, 
the  writer,  in  his  zeal  for  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  takes 
too  little  cognizance  of  the  obvious  fact  that  if  the  public 
interfere,  as  they  often  do,  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  which 
they  are  not  directly  concerned,  they  will  do  so  a  hundred- 
fold more  in  matters  in  which  they  have  a  direct  pecuniary 
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interest.  The  history  of  libraries  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day  teems  with  instances  of  disaffection — sometimes 
even  of  hostility — evidenced  by  the  subscribers  or  pro- 
prietors of  libraries  against  the  paid  officials  or  honorary 
officers. 

Fancourt's  evil  genius  assumed  an  unexpected  and  un- 
likely form.  Had  it  been  in  the  shape  of  some  ignorant 
and  unlearned  tradesman  living  hard  by,  who  wished  to 
make  himself  peculiarly  objectionable  solely  from  those 
feelings  of  animosity  which  the  uneducated  not  infrequently 
vent  upon  the  cultured,  there  would  have  been  small 
wonder.  But  that  evil  genius  was  enveloped  in  far  other 
guise.  Cromwell  Mortimer  was  a  London  physician,  a 
man  of  remarkable  and  versatile  intellect,  active  and 
ambitious.  The  charges  he  made  for  his  professional 
services  rendered  him  unpopular  among  his  brother  prac- 
titioners. He  published  what  even  then  must  have  been 
considered  an  extraordinary  book,  detailing  the  symptoms 
of  the  maladies  of  his  various  patients,  whose  names  he  had 
printed  in  full,  together  with  the  personal  attestations  they 
gave  to  the  efficacy  of  his  remedies.1  This  thorough-going 
advertisement  of  himself  before  the  laity  was  followed  by 
an  appendix — a  circular  letter  detailing  his  system  of 
charges  for  visits,  advice,  and  remedies.  He  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  !  In  those  days  the 
professional  conscience  of  medical  men  in  high  places  was 
not  so  tender  as  regards  etiquette  as  now,  and  though  this 
circular  brought  Mortimer  into  disfavour,  his  authorship 
of  it  in  no  way  affected  his  high  standing  in  the  scientific 
world,  for  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  from  1730 
till  his  death  in  1752,  and  edited  volumes  36-46  of  the 
<c  Philosophical  Transactions."  About  1738  he  essayed 
to  write  a  history  of  the  learned  societies  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — a  task  he  scarcely  began,  much  less  accom- 

1  "An  Address  to  the  Publick:  containing  Narratives  of  the  Effedls 
of  certain  Chemical  Remedies  in  most  Diseases  .  .  .  .",  by  Cromwell 
Mortimer,  M.D.  London,  1745. 
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plished.  His  neglect  of  this  ambitious  scheme  brought 
upon  him  the  censure  of  Maurice  Johnson,  the  antiquary, 
who  supplied  Mortimer  with  valuable  material  he  never 
used.1  Mortimer,  instead  of  attempting  to  carry  through 
one  or  two  great  pieces  of  work,  busied  himself  with 
a  thousand  and  one  concerns.  Besides  editing  various 
works  and  aiding  to  guide  the  fortunes  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  obtaining  that  body  a 
charter  of  incorporation.2  His  residence  was  in  Dartmouth 
Street,  Westminster,  but  his  secretaryship  of  the  Royal 
Society  frequently  brought  him  to  Crane  Court,  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Society  being  next,  or  next  but  one,  to  Fan- 
court's  house.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  circum- 
stances under  which  Mortimer  and  Fancourt  became 
acquainted,  but  it  would  have  been  surprising  had  they 
not.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  Mortimer  was  of  the  same 
religion  as  Fancourt.  Had  he  been  a  Churchman  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  he  would  have  proposed  in  1747  to 
establish  a  registry  for  Dissenters  in  the  College  of  Arms. 
It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  place  oneself  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  some  men,  especially  if  they  be  of  a  bullying,  over- 
bearing nature,  like  that  of  the  learned  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  the  early  spring  of  1743  Fancourt's 
wife  was  taken  suddenly  ill  of  a  malady  much  resembling 
epidemic  influenza.  There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  her 
life  was  endangered,  but  Dr.  Mortimer  was  sent  for,  and 
his  remedies  effected  a  prompt  cure.  Down  went  the 
report  of  the  case  in  the  note-book  which  was  to  form  the 
MS.  of  the  doctor's  |C  Address  to  the  Publick,"  and  in 
1745  the  world  knew  that  Mortimer  had  in  all  probability 
saved  Mrs.  Fancourt's  life,  according  to  the  following 
quotation : 3 

1  Nichols's  "Literary  Anecdotes,"  vi.  2-3. 

2  Maurice  Johnson,  above  mentioned,  was  honorary  librarian  of  the 
same  society,  and  possibly  Mortimer's  colleague. 

3  "An  Address  to  the  Publick,"  p.  n. 
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"  The  Case  of  Mrs.  Martha  Fancourt,  wife  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Fancourt,  at  the  Circulating  Library 
in  Crane  Court,  Fleetstreet. 

"  A  Fever  and  Heat  in  the  Lungs,  carried  off  by  one 
Dose." 

[Here  follow  minute  details  of  the  symptoms  and 
illness.] 

" c  The  above  is  a  true  and  punctual  Account  of  my  Ill- 
ness and  speedy  Recovery. 

at  MARTHA  FANCOURT.' 

« 

"  Upon  this  her  husband  wrote  me  a  most  obliging 
Letter  of  Thanks  dated  March  26,  1743. 

u '  We  have  both  the  deepest  sense  of  the  tender  care  of 
the  Doctor,  whose  skilful  hand  has  been  blessed  to  remove 
the  dangerous  symptoms  so  speedily,  as  well  as  effectually. 
"  *  I  am,  your  most  obliged,  humble  servant, 

<fcS.  FANCOURT.'" 

Mortimer  may  have  received  a  fee  for  attendance,  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  his  professional  assistance  was  a 
favour.  Fancourt's  sense  of  obligation  was  taken  advant- 
age of;  very  soon  the  doctor  began  to  meddle  in  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  at  the  Crane  Court  Library,  and  to  criticise 
its  management,  and  ended  in  being  its  persistent  enemy. 
The  librarian,  notwithstanding  his  humble  letter  of  thanks 
to  Mortimer,  must  have  been  a  man  of  some  independ- 
ence, for  he  stuck  to  his  post  through  a  time  of  evil 
report.  Mortimer's  self-importance,  although  it  made 
him  many  enemies,  was  nevertheless  an  influence  mag- 
netic enough  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  many  friends 
and  abettors,  who  of  course  followed  his  lead  against  Fan- 
court.  Troubles  were  now  crowding  thick  around  the 
pioneer  of  circulating  subscription  libraries,  and  it  was  just 
about  this  time  that  his  rivals  in  trade  were  springing  up. 
They  had  waited  their  opportunity,  and  had  been  spared 
the  trouble  of  speculation ;  watching  the  popularity  of  the 
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Crane  Court  Library,  the  booksellers  saw  that  it  was  a  ven- 
ture more  than  likely  to  succeed,  and  the  results  amply 
justified  them.  Mortimer  ceased  not  to  persecute  Fan- 
court;  he  had  sown  the  seed  of  the  librarian's  troubles; 
had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer  he  would  have  seen  them 
bear  abundant  fruit.  But  in  his  later  years  Mortimer  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estates  on  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  at  Topping©  Hall,  near  Hatfield  Peverel,  in 
Essex,  and  died  there  himself  in  1752. 

But  to  return  to  the  fortunes,  or  rather  the  misfortunes, 
of  Fancourt.  Bad  blood  having  been  stirred  up  against 
him,  he  gradually  lost  what  little  popularity  he  ever  had. 
Nothing  went  well  with  him  from  the  time  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society  had  begun  to  make  Crane  Court 
Library  the  butt  of  his  vindictive  attacks.  Some  time 
later  than  1755  the  library  and  its  guardian  removed  from 
Crane  Court.  After  much  wandering  Fancourt  settled  in 
one  of  the  streets  off  the  Strand.  By  this  time  he  was  feel- 
ing the  full  force  of  the  torrent  of  commercial  opposition — 
a  torrent  he  could  not  stem.  As  the  colours  of  a  kaleido- 
scope change  and  shift,  so  altered  the  contents  of  the  cir- 
culating book-shelves  at  the  back  of  the  booksellers'  and 
stationers'  shops  to  suit  the  taste  of  a  public  even  then 
changeable  and  captious.  But  as  Fancourt's  difficulties  and 
debts  increased,  the  less  was  he  able  to  add  to  his  library ; 
as  his  store  of  books  became  antiquated,  the  greater  grew 
their  unpopularity.  At  last,  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  if  it 
did  satisfy  them,  the  whole  library  was  sold.  Aged  and 
infirm,  and  failing  in  his  faculties,  he  forsook  a  neighbour- 
hood that  was  then,  as  now,  the  centre  of  letters  and  the 
drama,  and  retired  to  Hoxton  Square,  then  on  the  northern 
or  north-eastern  outskirts  of  the  metropolis.  This  now 
densely-populated,  squalid,  and  unsavoury  quarter  was 
once  a  rallying-point  for  the  more  cultured  and  wealthy 
members  of  the  dissenting  ministry.  Kindly  spirits  among 
them  tended  to  his  wants,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  his 
last  days  were  spent  in  comfort  and  freedom  from  distress. 
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At  Hoxton  he  died  in  his  ninetieth  year  on  June   8th, 
1768. 

That  at  an  age  of  life  when  many  men  begin  to  think 
of  resting  on  their  oar,  Fancourt  made  a  fresh  start,  and 
was  so  far  successful  that  he  got  together  a  library  of  some 
3,000  volumes  and  attracted  many  subscribers,  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  his  courage  and  perseverance. 

Unlike  Naude  in  France,  and  John  Durie  in  England, 
he  is  not  known  to  have  written  any  treatise  on  libraries 
and  librarianship.  But  after  opening  the  circulating 
library  he  saw  that  its  usefulness  would  be  increased  by 
a  printed  catalogue,  and  this  he  set  about  diligently  to 
compile,  issuing  it  in  parts  between  1746  and  1748.  In 
the  last-mentioned  year  it  was  also  published  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  and  the  following  is  a  full  transcript  of  the  title- 
page  : 

An  Alphabetical  /  Catalogue  /  of/  Books  and  Pamphlets  / 
in  /  English,  French,  and  Latin  /  Belonging  to  the  / 
Circulating  Library  /  In  Crane  Court  /  Sold  (according 
to  the  annexed  Plan)  to  a  limited  /  Number  of  Subscribers 
for  One  Guinea  each  /  towards  the  Purchase  and  one 
Shilling  a  Quar-/ter  besides  for  the  Support  of  it.  /  With 
a  Copious  /  Index  /  Reducing  every  Subject  to  its  /  proper 
Class  or  /  Head  /  London :  /  Printed  in  the  Year 
MDCCXLVIII. 

It  is  a  present  fashion  among  cataloguers,  largely  on  the 
increase,  to  give  very  brief  summaries  of  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  books,  more  especially  when  the  title  is  mis- 
leading. Those  modern  librarians  who  are  convinced  that 
everything  is  new  under  the  sun  may  be  warned  that  it 
is  useless  to  battle  among  themselves  for  the  honour  of 
having  initiated  this  practice  of  analysis  of  contents,  for 
Fancourt  knew  of  it  and  employed  it  vigorously.  All 
his  own  writings  save  one  (the  tract,  c<  What  will  be  must 
be")  are  enumerated  in  his  catalogue,  and  lengthy  ex- 
tracts, expository  of  the  various  subjects,  follow  each  title. 
Though  plainly  anxious  that  his  own  works  should  be 
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well  known,  he  was  no  vain  egotist,  and  he  gave  other 
writers  an  equal  chance  of  notoriety  by  the  same  means. 
All  this  ought  to  have  had  the  moral  effect  of  impressing 
upon  the  readers  what  a  well-read  librarian  they  had  to 
serve  them;  the  material  effect  it  did  have,  however,  was 
to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  catalogue,  and  consequently 
the  printer's  bill ! 

In  those  days  the  art  of  cataloguing  was  crude,  and 
there  are  undoubtedly  signs  of  this  crudeness  in  Fancourt's 
work.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  to  see  how  near  his  work 
approaches  sometimes  to  the  ideal  of  a  modern  catalogue. 
The  entries  are,  as  a  rule,  under  tc  author,"  with  a  cross- 
reference  to  "  subject,"  anonymous  works  being  given 
under  the  first  word  of  the  title.  As  a  consequence  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  find  any  work  that  may  be  thought  of 
under  author  or  subject,  and  the  Crane  Court  Catalogue 
stands  well  in  comparison  with  certain  cumbrous  compila- 
tions of  the  early  and  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. I  refer  to  those  arranged  on  the  principle  of  the 
catalogue  raisonne,  in  which  the  books,  whether  of  a  special 
or  a  general  library,  are  grouped  under  the  authors'  names 
into  classes  of  a  very  arbitrary  nature,  and  further  sub- 
divided according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  compiler 
— an  abuse  of  the  excellent  principle  of  classification. 

The  titles  are  generally  given  in  full,  and  from  a  biblio- 
graphical point  of  view  this  is  a  most  commendable  feature. 
It  is  a  loss,  however,  to  those  interested  in  eighteenth-cen- 
tury presses  that  the  names  of  the  printers  are  not  given  at 
the  end  of  the  titles,  just  before  the  date.  A  slight  curtail- 
ment of  the  abstracts  of  the  contents  would  have  enabled 
this  to  have  been  done  without  increasing  the  size  of  the 
volumes,  and  had  this  information  been  given  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  thorough  and  accurate.  But 
this  is  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  reviewer  of 
modern  works,  a  luxury  that  must  not  be  indulged  in  when 
commenting  thus  late  on  a  production  of  a  bygone  era 
that  can  be  neither  corrected,  altered,  or  improved.  We 
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must  take  it  as  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  the  Crane 
Court  Catalogue  does  so  fairly  indicate,  apart  from  the 
large  element  of  theological  literature  it  represents  (very 
nearly  half  its  contents),  what  was  generally  read  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  there  is  a 
further  and  a  higher  use  of  such  a  catalogue.  It  is,  or 
should  be,  the  aim  of  the  English  bibliographer  to  obtain 
a  record  not  of  many  or  most  books  printed  and  published 
at  various  epochs,  but  of  all.  We  know  that  the  output 
of  publications  in  the  eighteenth  century,  allowing  for 
the  status  of  the  art  of  printing,  was  large,  but  the  quantity 
is  unknown.  It  becomes  us  to  turn  this  quantity  into  a 
known  one,  and  if  it  be  found  that  old  catalogues,  such  as 
the  one  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  serve  towards  this 
end,  they  should  be  carefully  sought  out  and  analyzed. 
Imperfect  as  they  may  be  according  to  our  modern  ideas, 
their  ultimate  effect  has  been  wider  than  their  compilers' 
aim ;  they  only  attempted  to  show  what  the  libraries 
possessed,  but  they  have  ended  in  preserving  a  record  of 
much  that  men  thought  or  did  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

ARCHIBALD  CLARKE. 
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HOW     THINGS     ARE     DONE     IN     ONE 
AMERICAN    LIBRARY. 

III. 

SELECTION,  PURCHASE,  AND  CATALOGUING  OF 
BOOKS. 

S  the  catching  of  the  hare  is  the  first  step 
towards  the  ultimate  end  of  gustatory 
enjoyment  and  physical  nourishment,  so 
the  collection  of  a  library  is  the  first  stage 
in  the  process  that  leads  to  its  utilization 
for  the  education  and  the  mental  and 
spiritual  refreshment  of  its  readers.  I  therefore  begin  this 
article  with  a  brief  statement  of  our  procedure  in  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  books. 

Let  me  premise  that  these  articles  are  not  designed  for 
the  instruction  of  the  experienced  librarian.  For  him  they 
can  have  only  the  interest  and  value  of  a  study  of  com- 
parative methods.  An  exposition  of  the  methods  of  any 
library  must  contain  much  that  is  common  to  all  libraries, 
or,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  all  librarians.  For 
the  novice,  however,  an  explanation  confined  to  peculiarities 
or  points  of  difference  would  tend  to  confuse  rather  than 
inform,  like  the  teaching  of  exceptions  before  the  rules  are 
learned.  And  the  merit  of  any  system  of  administration 
can  be  judged  only  by  seeing  it  as  a  whole,  and  observing 
the  harmony  of  its  parts  and  the  manner  in  which  they  all 
contribute  to  the  end  in  view.  Now,  the  purpose  of  a 
public  library,  the  reason  for  its  being,  is  the  entertain- 
ment and  education  of  the  people  who  support  it.  I  have 
given  to  entertainment  the  first  place  on  the  list,  because 
I  wish  to  emphasize  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  public  library.  In  starting  a  library  in  a 
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small  town  the  first  books  to  be  procured  should  be  those 
that  afford  wholesome  recreation ;  and  the  largest  city 
library  can  never  ignore  this  constant  and  universal 
demand.  In  his  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1855,  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
said :  c  The  Library  whose  corner  stone  we  are  about  to 
lay,  in  its  primary  and  principal  design,  is  to  furnish 
entertainment  and  instruction  for  the  whole  community/ 
And  in  the  first  report  of  the  Trustees,  in  1852,  it  was 
held  that  { popular  books  of  the  time '  should  be  pur- 
chased in  such  numbers  as  to  c  render  the  pleasant  and 
healthy  literature  of  the  day  accessible  to  the  whole  people 
at  the  only  time  they  care  for  it — that  is,  when  it  is  living, 
fresh,  and  new.' 


SELECTION  OF  BOOKS. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  choice  of  books  for  pur- 
chase should  be  the  wants  of  those  using  the  library. 
These  are  made  known  in  two  ways:  ist,  by  formal 
recommendation ;  2nd,  by  frequent  calls.  For  the  first  we 
provide  blank  cards  of  the  size  of  our  catalogue  cards, 
containing  these  items  :  Author  and  title,  'place  and  date  of 
publication,  -publisher  and  price,  name  and  address  of  person 
recommending  and  a  request  for  any  further  information,  to 
be  written  on  the  back  of  the  card.  These  cards  are  pre- 
sented to  the  librarian  once  a  week.  Books  that  are  of 
unquestionable  merit,  moderate  price,  and  wanted  for  im- 
mediate use  are  ordered  at  once.  Objectionable  and 
inferior  books,  and  those  likely  to  interest  few  or  none  but 
the  recommender  are  rejected.  The  rest,  especially  high- 
priced  books  and  those  on  which  further  information  is 
desired,  are  held  over  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Book 
Committee.  Lists  representing  frequent  calls  are  generally 
held  for  the  Book  Committee,  but  may  be  ordered  at  the 
discretion  of  the  librarian.  Books  recommended  and  called 
for,  and  those  worn  out  and  condemned  are  always  the 
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first  considered  by  the  Committee;  and  when  funds  are 
at  the  lowest  ebb  they  are  the  only  ones  ordered. 

It  is  the  office  of  a  public  library  not  only  to  supply  to 
the  public  books  called  for,  but  also  to  lay  before  its 
readers  the  best  of  the  new  publications  that  appear  from 
time  to  time.  Knowing  the  strength  and  weakness  of  his 
collection,  and  the  tastes  and  wants  of  his  community,  the 
librarian  must  keep  constantly  posted  as  to  the  character 
and  value  of  new  publications.  That  our  survey  may  be 
as  complete  and  trustworthy  as  possible,  the  numerous 
periodicals  that  publish  book  reviews  are  divided  among 
some  eight  or  ten  assistants.  Each  is  expected  to  read  the 
periodicals  assigned,  and  to  note  on  cards  titles  of  books 
therein  commended,  with  brief  extracts  from  the  reviews 
indicating  their  general  character  and  worth.  Once  a 
month  (during  the  active  season)  those  participating  in 
the  work  meet  with  the  librarian  and  hold  a  new-book 
symposium.  Thus  the  librarian,  as  well  as  each  assistant, 
shares  the  benefit  of  the  reading  of  all ;  and  the  selection 
of  new  books  for  purchase  is  based  on  the  widest  possible 
information.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  a  novel  is 
highly  praised  by  one  or  more  reviewers,  and  as  severely 
condemned  by  others.  In  such  cases  it  is  read  by  two 
mature  women  on  the  staff.  If  they  are  divided  in  opinion 
the  judgment  of  a  third  is  called  for,  or  the  librarian 
decides  by  a  personal  perusal.  Books  obtained  on  approval 
from  local  dealers  are  examined  by  the  librarian ;  and  in 
default  of  conclusive  criticisms  they  are  tested  by  him,  or 
assigned  to  assistants. 

The  librarian  marks  in c  The  Publishers'  Weekly,'  <  The 
Nation,'  and  other  bibliographical  and  critical  journals  and 
publishers'  lists,  which  he  regularly  examines,  the  titles  of 
desirable  additions.  These,  with  brief  notes  indicated  by 
him,  are  cut  out  and  pasted,  or  copied,  on  cards.  Just 
before  each  meeting  of  the  Book  Committee  the  librarian 
and  his  c  cabinet '  (three  or  four  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments) go  over  the  accumulated  cards  and  decide  what 
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books  are  most  needed.  This  selected  list  is  presented  to 
the  committee;  and  having  been  thus  carefully  made  up 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  funds  available,  it  is  always 
approved,  generally  en  bloc.  When  purchases  beyond  im- 
mediate and  pressing  needs  are  justified,  additional  lists, 
including  more  expensive  works  and  those  needed  to 
strengthen  particular  classes,  are  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee and  examined  in  detail.  The  order  of  purchase, 
then,  is  this :  i  st,  books  worn  out  and  lost  are  paid  for ; 
2nd,  books  specially  recommended  and  those  frequentry 
called  for,  including  additional  copies ;  jrd,  books  (chiefly 
new  publications)  recommended  by  the  librarian ;  4th, 
special  lists  and  expensive  works. 

The  cards  thus  submitted  constitute  the  order  list.  The 
'  Publishers'  Weekly'  entries,  being  in  proper  bibliographi- 
cal form,  are  pasted  on  regular  catalogue  cards,  and  after 
serving  in  the  order  list  are  finally  inserted  in  the  card 
catalogue.  It  saves  time  and  labour  to  send  the  packages 
of  cards  directly  to  the  local  dealers.  The  first  sends  such 
books  as  he  can  furnish,  separating  their  cards  from  the 
others  and  returning  the  rest  of  the  cards,  which  are  then 
sent  to  another  bookseller.  When  all  the  books  obtain- 
able in  town  have  been  received,  the  remaining  titles  are 
ordered  from  the  dealer  who  gives  the  best  discount. 
Foreign  publications  are  ordered  through  an  agent.  The 
order  is  written  on  a  blank  form  provided  for  the  purpose, 
and  a  letter-press  copy  is  taken  in  the  '  order-book/  Each 
card  also  is  stamped  with  the  date  and  the  name  of  the 
firm  to  whom  the  order  is  given ;  for  example,  '  Jones, 
10-9,  '99';  or,  f  Stevens,  10-11,  '99.'  The  cards  are 
arranged  in  the  order-drawer  alphabetically,  according  to 
author.  It  is  thus  easy  at  any  moment  to  determine 
whether  a  given  book  has  been  ordered.  As  books  are 
received  the  cards  are  taken  from  the  order  list  and  placed 
in  the  books  to  which  they  belong ;  and  the  cards  remain- 
ing show  just  what  orders  are  outstanding,  when  each  book 
was  ordered,  and  from  whom.  From  time  to  time  lists  of 
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f  shorts '  are  sent  to  dilatory  dealers ;  and  once  a  year  there 
is  a  clearing  up  by  the  cancellation  of  all  orders  not  filled, 
except  continuations  and  books  for  which  special  search 
has  been  instituted. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  lot  of  books,  the  invoice  is 
checked  and  examined  to  see  that  the  prices  and  discounts 
are  correct,  and  the  price  of  each  book  is  pencilled  on  the 
first  page,  back  of  the  title-page.  Next  the  card  is  taken 
from  the  order  drawer  and  placed  in  the  book  which  is 
then  ready  for  classification.  For  the  most  part  the  classi- 
fying is  done  by  the  librarian,  not  of  necessity,  but  as  the 
best  way  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  growth  of  the  col- 
lection, and  as  a  help  to  the  constant  effort  that  must  be 
made  to  prevent  the  administrative  side  of  his  work  from 
completely  crowding  out  the  bibliographical.  While 
classifying,  the  librarian  puts  into  various  books  the  names 
of  persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  them,  who  are  to  be 
notified  of  their  receipt.  A  postal  card  blank  is  provided 
for  this  purpose.  The  order  card  in  the  book  shows 
whether  it  was  bought  on  recommendation  of  a  card- 
holder. If  so,  he  is  notified,  and  the  book  is  reserved  for 
him  thirty-six  hours.  After  classification  the  books  are 
put  through  the  regular  process  of  accessioning,  shelf- 
listing,  and  cataloguing,  stamping,  pocketting,  cutting, 
etc.  The  items  enumerated  in  the  accession  ledger  are : 
Date,  accession  number,  author,  title,  volume  number,  place 
of  publication,  publisher,  date  of  publication,  size,  class,  a 
summary  of  additions  by  class  and  source  for  statistical  pur- 
poses, from  whom  obtained,  publishers  price,  discount,  net 
price,  cost  of  binding,  remarks.  If  the  book  belongs  to  a 
special  collection  the  name  of  the  collection  is  stamped  in 
the  first  margin.  In  the  column  devoted  to  remarks  such 
facts  as  that  the  book  is  withdrawn,  lost  and  paid  for,  un- 
accounted for,  price  of  set,  etc.,  are  given.  Date  slips  of 
different  colour  and  style  place  each  volume  in  one  of  the 
following  classes  :  '  Seven-day  book  '  (new  popular  books, 
chiefly  novels),  c  New  book — not  renewable '  (issued  for 
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fourteen  days)  ;  Regular  two-week  book,  renewable  for 
the  same  period ;  '  C.D.'  book  (see  first  article) ;  and 
Reference  book.  There  are  also  two  special  labels,  one 
indicating  that  a  book  can  be  drawn  only  on  '  Special  per- 
mission,' and  the  other,  that  some  *  Special  security '  must 
be  given.  In  the  latter  class  are  placed  books  costing 
£l  or  more.  The  security,  however,  generally  consists 
merely  of  the  signature  of  the  applicant  to  a  formal  re- 
ceipt backed  by  a  general  knowledge  of  his  probable 
trustworthiness.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  in 
passing,  that  on  the  first  page  of  every  book  is  tipped  in  a 
slip  bearing  these  words :  c  This  book  belongs  to  the 
PUBLIC.  You  are  one  of  the  public.  Take  care  of 
YOUR  OWN  PROPERTY  and  see  that  others  do  not  injure 
it.'  The  city  ordinance  regarding  the  mutilation  or  de- 
facement of  library  property  is  quoted,  and  notice  is  given 
that  the  last  borrower  is  held  responsible  for  any  damage 
to  the  book. 


CLASSIFICATION  AND  CATALOGUING. 

The  scheme  of  classification  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris  in  1870.  Dr.  Harris,  now  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  was  then  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools  and  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Public  School  Library.  The  scheme 
might  be  called  an  '  expansive  system.'  It  has,  at  any 
rate,  met  the  demands  for  expansion  caused  by  the  growth 
of  the  collection,  the  development  of  modern  science  and 
the  differentiation  of  modern  knowledge;  and  the  class 
numbers  are,  up  to  the  present,  shorter  and  simpler  than 
those  of  most  of  the  other  systems  in  vogue. 

A  feature  of  our  library  which  I  most  heartily  recommend 
to  any  new  library  or  any  library  contemplating  changes  in 
its  system,  is  the  absence  of  shelf-numbers.  There  is  no 
longer  any  controversy  as  to  the  merits  of  fixed  and  relative 
location ;  but  shelf-numbers  are  so  general  that  many 
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librarians  have  found  it  difficult  to  understand  how  we 
dispense  with  them.  The  advantage  of  doing  so  I  will 
show  when  explaining  our  issue  system.  I  may  say  here 
that  books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  ist,  by  class-mark, 
2nd,  by  author,  jrd,  by  title.  The  class-mark  is  written 
on  the  pocket  and  on  the  first  page  after  the  title-page  ; 
the  author  is  underdotted  on  the  title-page ;  and  the  catch- 
word (usually  the  author)  is  written  on  the  pocket. 

The  relative  usefulness  of  the  classed  and  the  dictionary 
catalogue  is  still  a  subject  of  argument,  with  the  weight  of 
opinion  rather  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Ours,  however, 
was  originally  a  classed  catalogue,  and  a  classed  catalogue 
we  have  kept  it,  finding  satisfaction  in  having  it  up  to 
date,  and  constantly  making  improvements.  We  have 
analyzed  all  collected  biographies  and  miscellaneous  essays ; 
and  last  year  we  completed  the  analyzing  of  all  public 
documents,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Our  Juvenile  catalogue,  made  five  years  ago,  is  on  the 
dictionary  plan  ;  and  we  are  from  time  to  time  grafting  on 
our  author  and  classed  catalogue  features  of  the  dictionary 
catalogue.  This  process  will  end  in  giving  us  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  forms.  The  following  statement  will,  I 
trust,  make  plain  the  plan  and  the  essential  features  of  the 
catalogue. 

The  public  catalogue  is  in  the  delivery  room  :  the  official 
is  in  the  catalogue  room  which  adjoins  the  general  refer- 
ence room. 

The  official  catalogue  is  a  manuscript  catalogue  on 
33*  ruled  cards,  the  heaviest  grade  of  the  standard  size 
cards  made  by  the  Library  Bureau.  It  combines  entries 
under  the  author,  titles  of  novels  and  juveniles,  and  striking 
titles  of  books  in  other  classes,  all  arranged  in  one  alphabet. 
Authors'  names  are  given  in  full  when  they  can  be  obtained 
without  too  great  expenditure  of  time.  The  card  shelf- 
list  serves  as  a  classed  catalogue  for  official  use. 

The  public  catalogue  comprises:  ist,  an  author  cata- 
logue of  the  whole  collection  ;  2nd,  a  classed  catalogue  of 
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the  whole  collection  ;  3rd,  separate  author  catalogues  of 
German  and  French  books  ;  4th,  a  title  catalogue  of  prose 
fiction ;  5th,  a  dictionary  catalogue  of  the  juvenile  collec- 
tion; 6th,  an  author  catalogue  of  juvenile  books  in  foreign 
languages. 

The  author  catalogue  includes  also  striking  titles. 

In  the  classed  catalogue  the  cards  are  arranged  in  each 
class  alphabetically  by  author  except  in  such  classes  as  97^ 
(individual  biography)  91^  and  $ie  (histories  of  states  and 
cities  in  the  U.S.).  In  these  and  similar  classes,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  cards  are  arranged  by  subject,  as  are  also  the 
books  on  the  shelves.  In  a  class  like  96  (Historical  mis- 
cellany) embracing  a  variety  of  subjects,  the  special  topics 
(e.g.,  '  Flags  ')  appear  as  subject  headings,  and  the  cards 
are  arranged  alphabetically  by  these. 

In  like  manner,  inchoate  sub-classes  are  marked  by 
headings  in  various  classes  before  the  number  of  books  in 
each  calls  for  a  division  on  the  shelves.  The  class  of  prose 
fiction  is  arranged  alphabetically  under  the  titles,  each 
language  having  a  class  to  itself.  Title  and  author  lists  of 
German  and  English  fiction  have  been  printed  and  are  sold 
at  ten  cents  each. 

The  juvenile  catalogue  of  English  books  is  a  complete 
dictionary  catalogue  of  all  the  English  books  for  the  young 
in  the  library.  The  class  f  Juvenile  literature  '  does  not 
mean  '  Juvenile  fiction,'  but  all  books  for  the  young. 

A  list  of  subjects,  with  the  A.L.A.  list  as  a  foundation, 
is  being  prepared  to  insert  in  the  complete  author  catalogue. 
The  cards  read  :  '  For  books  on  this  subject  see  class  — ,' 
'  See  also  class  — .'  This  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  index 
to  the  classed  catalogue.  Since  we  cannot  at  present  afford 
both  a  classed  and  a  dictionary  catalogue,  this  seems  the 
most  satisfactory  solution.  The  variations  from  a  con- 
sistent scheme  of  a  classed  catalogue  have  been  made 
advisedly  and  with  good  results. 

All  the  public  catalogues  are  typewritten  on  33*  unruled 
Library  Bureau  cards  except  the  Fiction  and  Juvenile 
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classes,  which  are  on  32*  cards  and  occupy  a  separate 
cabinet.  These  have  short  entries :  all  the  other  cards 
are  transcripts  of  the  full  entries  of  the  official  author 
catalogue. 

FREDERICK  M.  CRUNDEN. 


PAMPHLETS     AND      THE      PAMPHLET 
DUTY   OF    1712. 

HE  British  pamphlet  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  has  seldom 
been  collected  with  ardour  or  catalogued 
with  accuracy.  The  subjects  with  which  it 
deals  are  interesting  enough  at  times,  but  its 
bulk  repels,  and  so  do  the  endless  anonyms, 
the  pretentious  pseudonyms,  and  the  complicated  relations 
of 'Cases  Stated,''  Vindications,'  *  Modest  Replies,'and  'Un- 
answerable Answers.'  In  its  own  day,  however,  this  litera- 
ture took  the  place  of  magazines,  and  excited  a  keen  if 
ephemeral  interest.  As  a  curious  tribute  to  this  may  be 
cited  a  four-page  folio  pamphlet  in  the  British  Museum, 
entitled  f  The  Proposal  of  William  Laycock,  of  the  Inner- 
Temple,  London,  Gent.  Humbly  Recommended  to  all 
such  Persons,  who  are  generously  inclined  to  encourage 
Arts  and  Learning,  and  in  Order  thereunto  for  raising  a 
Fund  for  the  buying  up  of  a  Stock  of  scarce  Stitcht  Books 
and  Pamphlets,  amongst  which  all  Bookish  Gentlemen 
well  know,  that  there  are  to  be  found  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent Tracts  and  Discourses,  not  treated  of  in  larger 
books.'  Laycock,  it  appears,  having  married  the  daughter 
of  William  Miller,  of  London,  Stationer,  c  became  in- 
trusted in  the  year  1693,  to  dispose  of  the  said  Mr.  Miller's 
Stock,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  loose  Papers  and  Pam- 
phlets, and  by  the  Assistance  of  Charles  Tooker,  Book- 
seller .  .  .  did  digest  the  said  Stock  of  Pamphlets  into 
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such  exact  Order  and  Method,  by  way  of  Common  Place 
and  Alphabet,  that  the  said  Lay  cock  could  find  without 
any  Difficulty  any  Thing  contained  in  the  said  Stock,  tho' 
it  was  but  a  single  Sheet  of  Paper  in  the  said  Stock,  which 
did  consist  of  above  2,000  Reams  of  stitcht  Books  or 
loose  Papers.  And  the  said  Laycock,  having  sorted  and 
digested  the  Stock  as  aforesaid,  met  with  that  encourage- 
ment from  the  Publick,  that  he  did  exercise  the  said 
Trade  of  selling  scarce  Books  and  Pamphlets  for  the  Space 
of  Seven  years.'  However,  lawsuits  followed,  and  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Laycock  were  c  totally  blasted '  by  in- 
truding bailiffs.  To  this  tale  of  woe  succeeds  an  enumera- 
tion, in  twenty-one  breathless  paragraphs,  of  a  few  ('  not 
the  500  part,'  says  Mr.  Laycock)  of  the  good  things  con- 
tained in  the  vanished  collection.1  He  shows  how  his 
methods  had  served  the  ends  of  divines,  c  disposed  to 
know  what  has  been  written  in  Controversies,'  of  '  Noble 
Statesmen  and  Worthy  Senators/  c  Gentlemen  who  De- 
light in  Reading  of  Ceremonies  at  Coronations,'  '  those 
who  are  Poetically  inclined,'  and  '  Booksellers,  who  upon 
all  occasions  used  to  apply  themselves  to  the  said  Stock  or 
Repository.'  Mr.  Laycock's  occasional  variations  in  tense 
betray  his  position  between  c  the  beauty  coming  and  the 
beauty  gone.'  He  hopes  to  renew  his  enterprise,  through 
the  aid  of  the  booksellers-  and  the  public.  At  the  end  of 
his  appeal  is  printed  a  list  of  eighteen  booksellers  sub- 
scribing a  guinea  or  a  pound  apiece,  and  he  *  doth  most 
Humbly  Desire  and  Intreat  such  Gentlemen,  who  are  in- 
clinable to  Incourage  him  in  so  good  an  Undertaking,  that 
they  would  be  Expeditious  in  their  Subscriptions.'  Also 
4  as  a  further  Incouragement  to  such  as  will  Contribute, 
.  .  .  the  said  Undertaker  will  Print  a  Catalogue  of  the 
• 

1  The  catalogue  was  published  under  the  title  :  '  The  Famous  Col- 
leftion  of  Papers  and  Pamphlets  of  all  Sorts,  from  the  year  1600  .  .  . 
commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  William  Miller's  Collection  .  .  . 
Composed  by  Mr.  Charles  Tooker.  London :  M.  Gilliflower,  etc.,'  and 
largely  bears  out  Laycock's  claims. 
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said  Books,  with  a  List  of  the  Names  and  Sums  of  the 
Benefactors,  which  shall  be  presented  Gratis,  by  way  of 
Acknowledgment  to  the  said  Subscribers.' 

Bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  pamphlet-issues 
thus  evinced,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  agitation  aroused 
by  the  Act  of  10  Anne,  c.  18,  which  struck  a  blow  not 
only  at  pamphlets  but  newspapers.  The  following  was 
the  tariff  of  the  stamps  required  under  the  Act.  For 
pamphlets  or  newspapers  of  |-  sheet  or  less,  %d.  per  copy, 
of  ^  to  i  sheet,  id.  per  copy.  For  publications  con- 
taining more  than  i  sheet,  id.  (f  The  Statutes  of  the 
Realm,'  printed  in  1822,  says  2J. !)  per  sheet,  anything 
more  than  6  sheets  octavo,  12  sheets  quarto,  or  20  sheets 
folio,  being  regarded  as  a  book,  not  a  pamphlet,  and  so 
being  exempt.  All  stock  in  hand  was  to  be  stamped. 
Stamps  on  unsold  copies  might  be  cancelled  by  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  under  the  Act,  and  the  value  of  the 
stamps  repaid.  Any  failure  to  comply  with  the  Act  was 
destructive  of  all  copyright,  even  although  the  title  of  the 
book  had  been  duly  registered  at  Stationers'  Hall.  A 
penalty  of  £20  was  appointed  for  omission  of  the  name 
and  address  of  printer  and  publisher. 

This  last  proviso  indicates,  of  course,  that  the  Act  was 
designed  partly  to  swell  the  revenue  and  partly  to  check 
the  licence  of  the  Press.  The  effects  of  it  on  trade  opinion 
can  be  judged  from  the  same  source  as  those  of  the  Paper 
Duties  (see  an  article  in  c  The  Library'  for  December, 
1899)  which  form  part  of  the  same  Act,  namely,  from 
the  collection  of  contemporary  broadsides  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Act  as  above  given  was  tempered  to 
various  shorn  lambs,  agreeably  to,  and  possibly  in  conse- 
quence of,  certain  appeals  of  the  trade  that  may  be  seen 
in  that  collection,  the  contents  of  which  are  as  follows : 

(i)  The  Case  of  the  Company  of  Parish-Clerks,  re- 
lating to  the  Duties  on  Pamphlets,  etc.  Humbly  offer'd 
to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons. 
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(2)  The  Case  of  the  Members  of  the  Sun- Fire-Office, 
London,  relating  to  the  Duties  on  News-Papers,  humbly 
represented  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons. 

(3)  The  Printers'  Case  :  humbly  submitted  to  the  Con- 
sideration of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons. 

(4)  A  Proposal  for  Restraining  the  Great  Licentious- 
ness of  the  Press, .  .  .  Humbly  submitted  to  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  by  W.  Mascall,  Gent. 

(5)  A  Certain  and  Necessary  Method  of  Regulating 
the  Press,  which  will  hinder  and  deter  the  Daily  Insolence 
of  False,  Malitious,  and  Seditious  Libels.     Designed  for 
the  Service  of  Her  Majesty's  late  Gratious  Message  to  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commons,  etc. 

(6)  The  Case  of  the  poor  Paper-Makers  and  Printers, 
farther  stated. 

(7)  The   Case    of  the    Manufacturers   of  Paper,   the 
Stationers,  Printers,   etc.,  of  this   Kingdom,  relating  to 
several  Duties  on  Paper  and  Printing,  now  Voted  in  the 
House.     Humbly  represented  to  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons. 

(8)  Reasons  humbly  offer'd  to  the  Parliament,  in  behalf 
of  several  Persons  concern'd  in  Paper  making,  Printing 
and  Publishing  the  Half-penny  News  Papers,  against  the 
Bill  now  depending,  for  laying  a  Penny  Stamp,  etc. 

Several  of  these  piteous  Cases,  as  we  have  said,  seem  to 
have  succeeded  in  their  object. 

Thus  the  '  Bills  of  Mortality '  were  exempted,  the 
Government  doubtless  being  moved  by  the  appeal  of  the 
Company  of  Parish-Clerks,  whose  case  (No.  i)  deposes 
that  '  The  said  Company,  by  their  Charter,  are  obliged  to 
keep  a  Press  in  their  Hall,  for  printing  the  Weekly  and 
Yearly  Bills  of  Mortality,  .  .  .  the  Profits  whereof  is  the 
Support  of  the  Charges  and  Expences  of  the  said  Com- 
pany, they  having  little  or  no  Lands  or  Estate  to  defray 
the  same.'  The  Bills,  they  point  out,  are  not  only  of  great 
importance,  '  for  the  Security  of  all  Orphans,  but  also  a 
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general  Satisfaction  to  all  Persons,  by  showing  the  Nature 
of  the  Diseases,  and  of  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  the 
Burials  each  Week,'  and  they  are  in  great  fear  lest,  if  the 
Bills  are  taxed,  the  Company  t  will  be  utterly  Dissolved 
and  Overthrown.' 

The  f  Members  of  the  Sun- Fi re-Office '  also  profess 
themselves  in  great  straits,  for  their  policies  were  already 
taxed,  and  they  had  c  oblig'd  themselves  ...  to  furnish 
Weekly  every  Person  Insur'd  with  three  printed  News- 
Papers,  call'd  The  British  Mercury '  (No.  2),  the  tax  on 
which  would  eat  a  hole  in  their  profits.  It  does  not  appear 
that  their  plaint  was  heard.  The  c  Printers'  Case '  (No. 
3)  seems  to  have  secured  another  concession.  It  states 
that, '  of  many  Hundred  Master-Printers  and  Journeymen 
in  this  City,  two  thirds  do  entirely  depend  upon  the 
Printing  of  Small  Papers  and  Pamphlets,  especially  the 
latter ;  by  which  all  Britain  is  supplied  with  Sermons,  and 
other  Tracts  of  Devotion,  at  a  cheap  Rate,'  which  works, 
says  another  body  of  Memorialists  (No.  7), (  are  often  by 
Charitable  People  disposed  Gratis  among  the  Poor,'  so  that 
their  cessation  4  will  in  a  great  measure  prevent  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Christian  Religion.'  Books  of  devotion 
were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

A  picture  even  more  alarming  is  drawn  in  another 
broadside,  which  takes  up  the  democratic  side  (No.  8). 
The  halfpenny  paper  had  been > sold  'to  the  poorer  Sort  of 
People,  who  are  Purchasers  of  it  by  Reason  of  its  Cheap- 
ness, to  divert  themselves,  and  also  to  allure  therewith 
their  young  Children,  and  entice  them  to  Reading,  and 
should  a  Duty  of  Three  Half-pence  be  laid  upon  these 
mean  News- Papers  (which  by  reason  of  the  Courseness  [sic] 
of  the  Paper,  the  generality  of  Gentlemen  are  above  Con- 
versing with)  it  would  utterly  extinguish  and  suppress  the 
same  :  And  thereby  his  Majesty's  Revenue  will  not  only 
be  lessened,  by  entirely  sinking  and  loosing  the  Duty  paid 
by  the  Paper-makers  and  Printers  .  .  .  but  Hundreds  of 
Persons  and  Families  who  chiefly  get  their  Bread  by  selling 
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the  same,  will  inevitably  be  reduc'd  to  extream  Poverty, 
and  become  Chargeable  and  Burthensome  to  their  respective 
Parishes,  if  not  necessitated  to  turn  Thieves;  more  es- 
pecially the  indigent  Poor  and  miserable  Blind  Hawkers ; 
.  .  .  for  divers  of  them,  who  are  Industrious,  and  have 
but  a  Penny  or  Three  Half  Pence,  for  a  Stock  to  begin 
with  in  a  Morning,  will  before  Night  advance  it  to  Eighteen 
Pence  or  Two  Shillings,  which  greatly  tends  to  the  com- 
fortable Support  of  such  miserable  Poor  and  Blind 
Creatures,'  etc.  These  Memorialists  certainly  protest  too 
much. 

The  Pamphlet  tax  was,  however,  not  entirely  designed 
to  afford  a  revenue,  but  to  check  c  false  and  scandalous 
Libels/  1  Some  of  the  abuses  which  it  was  intended  to 
remedy  may  be  gathered  from  Mascall's  £  Proposal  for  re- 
straining the  Great  Licentiousness  of  the  Press.'  He 
suggests  that  every  book  and  pamphlet  should  be  entered 
either  by  the  Author,  Publisher,  Proprietor,  or  Printer  at 
a  Government  office  to  be  created  ad  hoc^  on  the  day  before 
publication,  and  an  affidavit  made  as  to  the  number 
printed  off.  Further,  with  a  view  to  checking  scurrilous 
publications,  *  that  no  Impressions  shall  be  made  with 
short  Words,  or  Initial  Letters,  with  Dashes,  or  without, 
to  stand  for  any  Word  or  Words,  but  -all  to  be  Printed  at 
length,  or  to  be  taken,  ipso  fafto,  for  a  Libel.  That 
no  false  sham  Names  shall  be  Printed.'  These  sugges- 
tions would  have  saved  the  modern  librarian  an  infinity 
of  trouble.  The  next  broadside  in  our  list  (No.  5)  puts 
forward  similar  proposals,  stipulating  that  the  Registrar 
of  pamphlets  should  not  be  obliged  to  read  them,  not 
in  the  least  out  of  consideration  for  him,  but  to  preserve 
the  liberty  of  the  Press. 

The  c  Printers'  Case '  (No.  3)  suggests  a  difficulty  which 
was  probably  real,  that  if  the  tax  were  imposed  many 
printers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  would  be 

1  Qjaeen's  Speech,  January  17th,  1712. 
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tempted  to  print  anything  that  was  offered  to  them,  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Another  plaintive  wail  in 
this  same  *  Case '  concerns  a  difficulty  which  was  removed 
by  the  clause  allowing  a  drawback  of  duty  on  unsold  pam- 
phlets. '  Paper,  after  it  is  Printed,  is  of  no  intrinsick  Value 
at  all,  but  depends  merely  upon  the  Humour  and  Opinion 
of  People ;  and  there  are  few  Printers  in  this  Town,  who 
have  not  many  Thousand  Copies  by  them,  which  they 
daily  sell  for  waste  Paper/ 

Thus  the  Printer.  The  views  of  the  Author  may  be 
gauged  from  Addison's  remarks  in  c  The  Spectator '  (No. 
445).  f  This  is  the  Day  on  which  many  eminent  Authors 
will  probably  Publish  their  Last  Words.  I  am  afraid  that 
few  of  our  Weekly  Historians,  who  are  Men  that  above 
all  others  delight  in  War,  will  be  able  to  subsist  under  the 
Weight  of  a  Stamp,  and  an  approaching  Peace.  A  Sheet 
of  Blank  Paper  that  must  have  this  new  Imprimatur  clapt 
upon  it,  before  it  is  qualified  to  Communicate  anything  to 
the  Publick,  will  make  its  way  in  the  World  but  very 
heavily.  In  short,  the  Necessity  of  carrying  a  Stamp,  and 
the  Improbability  of  notifying  a  Bloody  Battel,  will,  I  am 
afraid,  both  concur  to  the  sinking  of  those  thin  Folios, 
which  have  every  other  Day  retailed  to  us  the  History  of 
Europe  for  several  years  last  past.  A  Facetious  Friend  of 
mine,  who  loves  a  Punn,  calls  this  present  Mortality 
among  Authors,  The  Fall  of  the  Leaf.' 

This  Mortality  did  not,  however,  touch  'The  Spec- 
tator,' which  doubled  its  price,  and  kept  up  its  circulation. 

JOHN  MACFARLANE. 
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LTHOUGH  various  books  are  incident- 
ally mentioned  in  the  Wardrobe  Accounts 
of  the  first,  second  and  third  Edwards, 
there  is  no  record  of  an  English  king, 
save  perhaps  Henry  VI.,  and  of  no  royal, 
prince,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  possibly  of  John, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  possessing  a  collection  large  enough  to 
be  styled  a  library  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  In  the 
Wardrobe  Accounts  of  that  Sovereign,  preserved  among 
the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
mention  is  made  of  the  conveyance,  in  the  year  1480,  of 
the  king's  books  from  London  to  Eltham  Palace.  It  is 
stated  that  some  were  put  into  *  the  kings  carr,'  and  others 
into  {  divers  cofyns  of  fyrre.'  Several  entries  also  refer  to 
the  *  coverying  and  garnysshing  of  the  books  of  cure  saide 
Souverain  Lorde  the  Kynge '  by  Piers  Bauduyn,  stationer. 
Among  the  books  mentioned  are  the  works  of  Josephus, 
Livy  and  Froissart,  4  a  booke  of  the  holy  Trinite,'  f  a 
booke  called  le  Gouvernement  of  Kings  and  Princes,' 4  a 
booke  called  la  Forteresse  de  Foy,'  and  *  a  booke  called 
the  bible  historial.'  The  price  paid  for  *  binding,  gilding 
and  dressing '  the  copy  of  the  Bible  Historiale  and  the 
works  of  Livy  was  twenty  shillings  each,  and  for  several 
others  sixteen  shillings  each.  Other  entries  show  that  the 
bindings  were  of  c  Cremysy  velvet  figured,'  with  *  Laces 
and  Tassels  of  Silk,'  with  f  Blue  Silk  and  Gold  Botons,' 
and  with  *  Claspes  with  Roses  and  the  Kings  Armes 
uppon  them.'  *  LXX  Bolions  coper  and  gilt,'  and  *  CCC 
nayles  gilt '  were  also  used. 

The  first  English  king  who  formed  a  library  of  any 
size  was  Henry  VII.,  and  many  entries  are  found  in  his 
Privy  Purse  Expenses  relating  to  the  purchase  and  binding 
i.  x 
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of  his  books.  The  great  ornament  of  his  collection  was 
the  superb  series  of  volumes  on  vellum  bought  of  Antoine 
Verard,  the  Paris  publisher,  which  now  forms  one  of  the 
choicer  treasures  of  the  British  Museum.  Henry's  prin- 
cipal library  was  kept  in  his  palace  at  Richmond,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  some  volumes  which  seem  to  have 
been  taken  to  Beddingtonby  Henry  VIII.,  it  appears  to  have 
remained  for  more  than  a  century  after  his  death,  for  Justus 
Zinzerling,  a  native  of  Thuringia,  and  Doctor  of  Laws  at 
Basle,  states  in  his  book  of  travels,  entitled ( Itinerarium 
Galliae,etc.,  Lyons,  i6i6,'that '  the  most  curious  thing  to  be 
seen  at  Richmond  Palace  is  Henry  VII. 's  library.'  It  was 
probably  removed  to  Whitehall,  for  the  only  book  in  the 
library  mentioned  by  Zinzerling,  a  t  Genealogia  Rerum 
Angliae  ab  Adamo  '  appears  in  a  catalogue  of  Charles  II. 's 
MSS.  at  Whitehall,  compiled  in  1666. 

Henry  VIII.  inherited  the  love  of  his  father  for  books, 
and  added  considerably  to  his  collection.  Besides  the 
library  at  Richmond,  Henry  had  a  fine  one  at  Westminster, 
a  catalogue  of  which,  compiled  in  1542  or  1543  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Record  Office.  He  had  also  libraries  at  Green- 
wich, Windsor,  Newhall  in  Essex,  and  Beddington  in 
Surrey.  Some  of  his  books  were  also  kept  at  St.  James's, 
for  in  the  Inventory  of  his  furniture  at  that  palace,  entries 
occur  of  a  (  Description  of  the  hollie  lande ; '  'a  boke 
covered  with  vellat,  embroidered  with  the  Kings  arms, 
declaring  the  same,  in  a  case  of  black  leather,  with  his 
graces  arms  ;'  and  other  volumes.  Of  these  libraries  the 
largest  and  most  important  appears  to  have  been  that  at 
Westminster.  It  was  fairly  rich  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics,  and  in  the  writings  of  French  and  Italian  authors. 
The  English  historians  were  well  represented,  but  the 
principal  feature  of  the  collection  was  the  works  of  the 
Fathers,  which  were  very  numerous.  The  library  also 
contained  no  less  than  sixty  primers,  many  of  them  being 
bound  in  c  vellat,'  or  in  c  lether  gorgiously  gilted.'  In  the 
succeeding  reign  this  library  was  purged  *  of  all  masse 
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bookes,  legendes,  and  other  superstitiouse  bookes '  by  an 
Order  in  Council,  which  also  directed  that c  the  garnyture 
of  the  bookes  being  either  golde  or  silver'  should  be  de- 
livered to  Sir  Anthony  Aucher,  the  Master  of  the  Jewel 
House. 

The  library  at  Greenwich  contained  three  hundred  and 
forty-one  printed  and  MS.  volumes,  besides  a  number  of 
MSS.  kept  in  various  parts  of  the  palace.  An  inventory, 
taken  after  the  King's  death,  mentions  among  other  book's 
f  a  greate  booke  called  an  Herballe,'  '  twoo  great  Bibles  in 
Latten,'  and  '  a  booke,  wrytten  on  parchment,  of  the  pro- 
cesse  betweene  King  Henry  th'  eight  and  the  Ladye 
Katheryne  Dowager.'  The  Windsor  and  Newhall  libraries 
were  smaller ;  the  first  comprising  one  hundred  and  nine, 
and  the  second  sixty  volumes.  At  Beddington  were  some 
remarkably  choice  books,  including  many  beautiful  editions 
printed  for  Antoine  Verard,  probably  some  of  those  pur- 
chased by  Henry  VII.  Among  these  was  *  a  greate  booke 
of  parchment,  written  and  lymned  with  gold  of  gravers 
worke,  de  confessione  Amantis.' 

Edward  VI.  and  Mary  during  their  short  reigns  added 
comparatively  few  books  to  the  royal  collection,  nor  are 
there  many  to  be  now  found  in  it  which  were  acquired 
by  Elizabeth.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  became  of  this 
Queen's  books,  of  which  she  appears  to  have  possessed  a 
considerable  number;  for  Paul  Hentzner  tells  us  in  his 
*  Itinerary  '  that  her  library  at  Whitehall,  when  he  visited 
it  in  1598,  was  well  stored  with  books  in  various  lan- 
guages, f  all  bound  in  velvet  of  different  colours,  although 
chiefly  red,  with  clasps  of  gold  and  silver;  some  having 
pearls  and  precious  stones  set  in  their  bindings.'  Probably 
the  richness  of  the  bindings  had  much  to  do  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  books. 

James  I.  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list 
of  royal  book-collectors,  and  the  numerous  fine  volumes, 
many  of  them  splendidly  bound,  with  which  he  augmented 
the  royal  library,  testify  to  his  love  of  books.  When  but 
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twelve  years  of  age  he  possessed  a  collection  of  something 
like  six  hundred  volumes,  about  four  hundred  of  which 
are  specified  in  a  manuscript  list,  principally  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Peter  Young,  who  shared  with  George  Buchanan 
the  charge  of  James's  education.  This  list  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  was  edited  in  1893  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Warner,  Assistant-Keeper  of  Manuscripts  for  the 
Scottish  History  Society.  After  the  death  of  the  learned 
Isaac  Casaubon,  the  King,  at  the  instigation  of  Patrick 
Young,  his  librarian,  purchased  his  entire  library  of  his 
widow  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

If  James  I.  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  collector,  his 
eldest  son  Henry  has  even  a  better  claim  to  the  title. 
This  young  prince,  who  combined  a  great  fondness  for 
manly  sports  with  a  sincere  love  for  literature,  purchased 
from  the  executors  of  his  tutor,  Lord  Lumley,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  large  and  valuable  collection  which  that 
nobleman  had  partly  formed  himself,  and  partly  inherited 
from  his  father-in-law,  Henry  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
the  possessor  of  a  fine  library  at  Nonsuch,  comprising  a 
number  of  manuscripts  and  many  printed  volumes  which 
had  belonged  to  Archbishop  Cranmer.  Henry's  first 
care  after  the  acquisition  of  the  books  was  to  have  them 
catalogued,  and  in  his  Privy  Purse  Expenses  for  the  year 
1 609  we  find  the  following  entry :  '  To  Mr.  Holcock,  for 
writing  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  which  his  Highness 
hade  of  my  Lord  Lumley,  £8  13^.  od!  He  also  un- 
fortunately had  the  volumes  rebound  and  stamped  with 
his  arms,  a  step  which  must  have  destroyed  many  inter- 
esting bindings.  Henry  only  lived  three  years  to  enjoy 
his  purchase,  but  during  that  time  he  made  many  additions 
to  it.  Edward  Wright,  the  mathematician,  who  died  in 
1615,  was  his  librarian,  and  received  a  salary  of  thirty 
pounds  a  year.  As  Henry  died  intestate  his  library  be- 
came the  property  of  his  father,  and  passed  into  the  royal 
collection  which  was  given  to  the  British  Museum  by 
George  II. 
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Prince  Rupert  also  appears  to  have  inherited  to  some 
extent  the  love  of  books  possessed  by  his  grandfather 
James  I.  and  his  uncle  Prince  Henry,  for  he  formed  a 
well-selected  library  of  about  twelve  hundred  volumes,  of 
which  a  catalogue  is  preserved  among  the  Sloane  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum.1 

King  Charles  I.,  although  he  bought  some  books,  and 
had  a  number  of  valuable  volumes  given  to  him  by  his 
mother,  can  hardly  be  classed  with  the  royal  book-cql- 
lectors.  He  had  a  greater  inclination  to  paintings  and 
music  than  to  books,  and  it  is  said  that  he  so  excelled  in 
the  fine  arts  that  he  might,  if  it  were  necessary,  *  have  got 
a  livelihood  by  them.'  One  very  precious  addition  to  the 
royal  library  was,  however,  made  during  his  reign :  the 
famous '  Codex  Alexandrinus,'  which  Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  in  1624  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  the  English  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  as  a 
gift  to  King  James,  but  which  did  not  reach  England  till 
four  years  later,  when  that  sovereign  was  no  longer  alive. 
The  royal  library,  which  had  narrowly  escaped  dispersion 
in  the  Civil  War,  was  largely  increased  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  at  his  death  the  works  in  it  amounted 
to  more  than  ten  thousand.  A  love  of  books  can  scarcely 
be  attributed  to  Charles,  and  although  he  certainly  caused 
some  important  additions  to  be  made  to  the  collection — 
notably  a  number  of  valuable  manuscripts  which  had  be- 
longed successively  to  John  and  Charles  Theyer — the 
greater  part  of  the  increase  may  be  ascribed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Copyright  Act,  which  was  passed  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  this  reign,  and  enabled  the  royal  library  to 
claim  a  copy  of  every  work  printed  in  the  English 
dominions.  From  the  death  of  Charles  until  the  library  was 
given  to  the  nation  by  George  II.  little  interest  was  taken 
in  it  by  the  kings  and  queens  who  reigned  in  the  interval. 

Although  George  III.  was  a  man  of  somewhat  imperfect 

1  Sloane  MSS.  555. 
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education,  he  keenly  regretted  the  loss  of  the  royal  collec- 
tion, and  no  sooner  was  he  seated  on  the  throne  than  he 
began  to  amass  the  magnificent  library  which  has  now 
joined  its  predecessor  in  the  British  Museum.  In  this 
labour  of  love  he  was  assisted  by  the  sympathy  and  help 
of  his  Queen,  who,  Dr.  Croly  tells  us,  was  in  the  habit  of 
paying  visits,  with  a  lady-in-waiting,  to  Holywell  Street 
and  Ludgate  Hill,  where  second-hand  books  were  offered 
for  sale.  The  King  commenced  the  formation  of  his  col- 
lection in  1762  by  buying  for  about  ten  thousand  pounds 
the  choice  library  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  who  for  many 
years  was  the  British  consul  at  Venice,  and  { for  seven  or 
eight  years  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  English  book- 
sellers were  also  sedulously  examined,  and  large  purchases 
were  made  from  them.  In  this  labour  Dr.  Johnson  often 
assisted,  actively  as  well  as  by  advice.' l  It  is  said,  the 
King  expended  during  his  long  reign,  on  an  average,  about 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  the  purchase  of  books. 
In  1768  he  despatched  his  illegitimate  half-brother,  Mr. 
Barnard,  afterwards  Sir  Frederic  Augusta  Barnard,  whom 
he  had  appointed  his  librarian,  on  a  bibliographical  tour  on 
the  Continent,  during  which  so  many  valuable  acquisitions 
were  obtained  for  the  library,  that  it  at  once  took  its  place 
amongst  the  most  important  collections  in  the  country,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  King,  when  the  books  it  contained 
were  counted  by  order  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  they  were  found  to  number  '  about  65,250 
exclusive  of  a  very  numerous  assortment  of  pamphlets, 
principally  contained  in  868  cases,  and  requiring  about 
140  more  cases  to  contain  the  whole.'  These  tracts, 
which  number  about  nineteen  thousand,  have  since  been 
bound  in  separate  volumes.  The  manuscripts  belonging 
to  the  library  amount  to  about  four  hundred  and  forty 
volumes,  and  there  is  also  a  magnificent  collection  of  maps 
and  topographical  prints  and  drawings.  The  library  is 

1  Edwards, '  Lives  of  the  Founders  of  the  British  Museum,'  p.  469. 
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very  rich  in  bibliographical  rarities  as  well  as  in  general 
literature.  The  Gutenberg  Bible,  the  Bamberg  Bible,  the 
first  and  second  Mainz  Psalters  (the  first,  a  superb  volume, 
is  kept  at  Windsor  Castle),  and  no  less  than  thirty-nine 
Caxtons  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  many 
treasures  of  this  splendid  collection.  The  Caxtons  were 
principally  purchased  at  the  sales  of  the  libraries  of  James 
West  in  1773,  Jonn  Ratcliffe,  the  Bermondsey  ship- 
chandler,  who  had  acquired  the  remarkable  number  of 
forty-eight,  in  1776,  and  of  Richard  Farmer  in  179?. 
Edwards,  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Founders  of  the  British 
Museum,'  informs  us  that  f  RatclifFe's  forty-eight  Caxtons 
produced  at  his  sale  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds, 
and  that  the  King  bought  twenty  of  them  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  about  eighty-five  pounds.  Amongst  them  were 
'  Boethius  de  Consolatione  Philosophize,'  the  first  editions 
of  '  Reynard  the  Foxe '  and  the  c  Golden  Legende,' 
the  f  Curial,'  and  the  c  Speculum  Vitas  Christi.'  The 
c  Boethius '  is  a  fine  copy,  and  was  obtained  for  four 
pounds  six  shillings.' 

George  III.'s  library  was  first  kept  in  the  old  Palace 
of  Kew,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1802,  and  after- 
wards in  a  handsome  and  extensive  suite  of  rooms  at 
Buckingham  House,  the  site  which  at  one  time  had  been 
proposed  for  the  British  Museum.  Scholars  and  students 
were  at  all  times  liberally  permitted  by  the  King  to  consult 
the  books,  and  he  also  showed  his  kindly  consideration  for 
them  by  instructing  his  librarian  '  not  to  bid  either  against 
a  literary  man  who  wants  books  for  study,  or  against  a 
known  collector  of  small  means.'  A  handsome  catalogue 
of  the  library  was  compiled  by  Sir  F.  A.  Barnard,  who 
had  charge  of  the  collection  from  its  commencement  to  the 
time  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  nation.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  January,  1830,  aged  87. 

The  library  in  which  George  III.  took  so  keen  an 
interest  was  regarded  by  his  successor  as  a  costly  burden, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  he  intended  to  dispose  of  it  to  the 
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Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  it. 
The  design  of  the  King  having  become  known  to  Lord 
Farnborough  and  Richard  Heber,  the  collector,  they  com- 
municated intelligence  of  it  to  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord 
Sidmouth,  who  were  fortunately  able  to  prevent  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  the  books  by  offering  the  King  an  equivalent 
for  them,  the  amount  of  which  has  not  transpired,  out  ot 
a  fund  known  as  the  Droits  of  the  Admiralty.  On  the 
completion  of  the  bargain,  George  IV.  addressed  to  Lord 
Liverpool  a  letter,  dated  January  ifth,  1823,  in  which 
occur  the  following  words :  c  The  King,  my  late  revered 
and  excellent  father,  having  formed  during  a  long  series 
of  years  a  most  valuable  and  extensive  library,  consisting 
of  about  120,000  volumes,  I  have  resolved  to  present 
this  collection  to  the  British  Nation.'  This  letter,  printed 
in  letters  of  gold,  may  be  seen  on  a  stand  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  which  the  library  is  now  preserved.  In 
addition  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Mainz  Psalter,  the 
Aldine  Virgil  of  1 505,  and  the  second  Shakespeare  folio 
which  once  belonged  to  Charles  I.,  four  Caxtons  forming 
part  of  the  collection,  viz.,  c  The  Doctrinal  of  Sapience/  on 
parchment ;  c  The  Fables  of  ./Esop  ' ;  f  The  Fayts  of 
Arms/  and  the  '  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troye '  were  re- 
tained for  the  library  at  Windsor. 

Of  the  sons  of  George  III.,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  alone 
appears  to  have  inherited  his  father's  love  of  collecting 
books,  and  he  formed  a  magnificent  library  in  his  apart- 
ments at  Kensington  Palace.  The  collection  consisted  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand  volumes,  twelve  thousand  of  which 
were  theological.  It  included  a  very  considerable  number 
of  early  Hebrew  and  other  rare  manuscripts,  and  about 
one  thousand  editions  of  the  Bible.  An  elaborate  cata- 
logue, of  a  portion  of  it,  entitled  (  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana/ 
was  compiled  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  the  Duke's  librarian, 
in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  printed  in  1827, 
and  the  second  in  1839. 

After  the  Duke's  death  his  books  were  sold  by  auction 
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by  Evans  of  Pall  Mall.  They  were  disposed  of  in  six 
sales,  the  first  of  which  took  place  in  July,  1 844,  and  the 
last  in  August,  1 845  ;  and  they  occupied  altogether  sixty- 
one  days.  The  number  of  lots  was  14,107,  and  the  total 
amount  realized  ^19, 148. 

The  Duke  of  York  possessed  a  good  library,  which 
was  sold  by  Sotheby  in  May,  1827,  but  it  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  modern  books,  and  the  Duke  could  hardly  be 
considered  a  collector. 

On  his  succession  to  the  throne  William  IV.,  as  He 
remarked,  found  himself  the  only  sovereign  in  Europe  not 
possessed  of  a  library,  and  speedily  took  steps  to  acquire 
one.  He  did  more  than  this,  for  in  July,  1 833,  he  caused 
a  special  codicil  to  his  will  to  be  drawn  up  which  sets  forth 
that  *  Whereas  His  Majesty  hath  made  considerable  addi- 
tions to  the  Royal  Libraries  in  His  Majesty's  several 
Palaces,  and  may  hereafter  make  further  additions  thereto, 
Now  His  Majesty  doth  give  and  bequeath  all  such  addi- 
tions, whether  the  same  have  been  or  may  be  made  by 
and  at  the  cost  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Purse  or  otherwise 
unto  and  for  the  benefit  of  His  Majesty's  successors,  in 
order  th>t  the  said  Royal  Libraries  may  be  transmitted 
entire.' 

When  on  November  3Oth,  1834,  the  King  signed  this 
document,  he  made  it  yet  more  emphatic  by  the  autograph 
note  :  c  Approved  and  confirmed  by  me  the  King,  and  I 
further  declare  that  all  the  books,  drawings,  and  plans 
collected  in  all  the  palaces  shall  for  ever  continue  Heir- 
looms to  the  Crown  and  on  no  pretence  whatever  be 
alienated  from  the  Crown.' 

Thus  explicitly  protected  from  the  fate  which  befel  its 
two  predecessors,  this  third  Royal  Library  has  thriven  and 
prospered  throughout  the  present  reign  till  it  fills  a  hand- 
some room  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  few  books  reserved 
by  George  IV.  give  it  importance  as  an  antiquarian 
collection;  but  its  development  has  been  rather  on 
historical  and  topographical  than  on  antiquarian  lines, 
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though  it  possesses  sufficient  fine  bindings  to  have  supplied 
materials  for  a  handsome  volume  of  facsimiles  by  Mr. 
Griggs. 

W.  Y.  FLETCHER. 


THE   CHILDREN'S    BOOKS   THAT   HAVE 
LIVED. 

HE  child  himself  must  determine  what  his 
books  shall  be.'  f  Children  invariably 
prefer  the  classic  form  of  the  story  to  the 
text  which  has  been  specially  written  for 
them.'  (  There  is  no  need  to  adapt  the 
classics  to  the  children,  because  the  children 
are  adapted  to  the  classics,' — here  are  three  statements  which 
I  think  will  be  amply  substantiated  by  a  brief  glance  at  the 
history  of  books  for  children,  and  it  will  be  instructive  and 
helpful  in  connection  with  much  that  has  been  recently 
put  forward  about  children's  reading  and  children's  libraries 
if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  children's  books  that 
have  lived,  and  examine  the  elements  that  give  them  their 
genuine  and  abiding  interest,  and  have  placed  them  in  the 
ranks  of  the  books  which  never  wear  out.  To  study, 
however  briefly,  some  of  the  oldest  and  best-tried  books, 
and  to  try  to  define  the  qualities  to  which  they  owe  their 
permanent  hold  on  the  child  mind,  will  be  useful  as  a 
means  of  comparison,  and  perhaps  as  furnishing  some 
standards  of  value. 

The  making  of  books  for  children — except  lesson  books, 
and  books  of  manners  and  courtesy — is  a  comparatively 
modern  idea,  scarcely  more  than  1 50  years  old,  and  yet  the 
children  have  been  selecting  for  themselves  for  centuries 
from  a  literature  which  is  as  old  as  that  of  the  race  itself. 
Long  before  the  folk-lore  of  the  world  was  ever  written 
down,  the  child  had  made  its  choice  from  among  the  fairy 
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and  folk  stories  with  which  older  people  amused  each 
other,  and,  as  Thackeray  says :  '  Many  of  these  stories 
have  been  related  in  their  present  shape  thousands  of  years 
ago  to  little  copper-coloured  Sanskrit  children.  The  very 
same  tale  has  been  heard  by  the  Northern  Vikings  as  they 
lay  on  their  shields  on  deck,  and  by  the  Arabs  crouching 
under  the  stars  on  the  Syrian  plains,  when  the  flocks  were 
gathered  in,  and  the  mares  were  picketed  by  their  tents.'1 

To  go  back  only  as  far  as  the  period  of  the  romances, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a  well-born  child  of  thd 
Middle  Ages  has  listened  to  and  enjoyed  the  *  Chansons 
de  Gestes,'  '  The  Legend  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,'  f  Charlemagne,'  *  The  Twelve  Peers/  and 
( Amadis  of  Gaul,'  while  knights  and  ladies,  squires  and 
dames  were  pleasantly  beguiling  the  hours  by  reading  them 
aloud ;  and  among  the  popular  stories  which  from  this  time 
onward  were  the  delight  of  the  common  people  generally 
there  were  many  that  proved  to  be  especially  suited  to  the 
tastes  and  mental  needs  of  the  children,  and  upon  which 
they  were  not  slow  to  fasten  and  stamp  their  approval. 

The  earliest  reduction  of  these  stories  to  writing  in  a 
form  which  brought  them  within  the  reach  of  the  common 
people  in  England  was  that  of  the  chap-book.  These 
chap-books  flourished  to  their  greatest  extent  during  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  They 
were  called  ( Chap-books '  because  they  were  carried  about 
the  country  by  chapmen  or  colporteurs ;  the  chapman  is 
described  by  Cotgrave  in  his  *  Dictionarie  of  the  French 
and  English  Tongue '  (London,  1600),  as  {  a  paltry  pedlar 
who  in  a  long  pack  or  maund  which  he  carries  for  the  most 
part  hanging  from  his  neck  before  him,  hath  almanacks, 
books  of  news,  and  other  trifling  wares  to  sell.'  These 
chap-books  were  printed  in  the  rudest  manner  on  paper  of 
the  coarsest  character,  and  decorated  with  cuts  which,  as 
often  as  not,  had  no  reference  to  the  text  whatever,  or  a 

1  'Eraser's  Magazine'  for  1846. 
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very  remote  one  indeed.  They  were  mostly  sold  for  a 
penny  each,  but  there  were  farthing  and  halfpenny  ones, 
too,  which  now,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  would  '  be 
cheaply  purchased  at  their  weight  in  gold.'  They  were 
the  only  literature  for  the  people  for  certainly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  were  published  primarily  for  the 
amusement  and  education  of  the  grown-ups  among  the 
common  folk. 

Chap-books,  generally,  received  their  death-blow  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  they  lingered  until 
well  on  into  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth.  Among  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  them  which  have  wellnigh  disappeared 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  are  some  few  which  are 
'familiar  in  our  ears  as  household  words,'  because  the  children 
have  fastened  on  them,  made  them  their  own,  and  have 
thus  given  them  an  inheritance  of  everlasting  life. 

'  Bevis  of  Southampton,'  '  Adam  Bell,'  '  Fryer  Bacon,' 
«  William  of  Cloudesley,'  '  Clim  of  the  Clough,'  '  Bellianis ' 
and  '  Flores  of  Greece,'  and  hosts  of  others,  are  to-day 
known  only  to  scholars  and  students  of  folk-lore,  but 
'  Beauty  and  the  Beast,'  *  Bluebeard,'  '  Cinderella,'  '  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk,'  f  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,'  c  Little  Red- 
Riding  Hood,'  '  Reynard  the  Fox,'  '  Sleeping  Beauty,' 
'Cock  Robin,'  fThe  House  that  Jack  built,'  'Tom 
Thumb,'  and  '  Dick  Whittington,'  are  read  with  as  much 
eagerness  by  the  little  ones  to-day  as  they  listened  to  them 
hundreds  of  years  ago. 

As  with  the  popular  stories  in  the  chap-books,  so  with 
the  rhymes  and  jingles  of  'Mother  Goose,'  which  some 
one  has  called  '  the  rich  deposit  of  the  centuries.'  They 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  childhood  of  the  race  and 
have  become  the  literature  of  the  childhood  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  unerring  instinct  of  the  mother  has  seized 
upon  those  ditties  and  jingles  which  were  best  suited  to  the 
awakening  senses  of  the  child  and,  without  knowing  that 
she  was  obeying  a  great  psycho-pedagogical  law,  she  has 
for  centuries  been  stimulating  the  sense  of  rhythm,  and 
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exciting  the  wonder,  fancy,  and  imagination  of  her  babe 
with  the  material  which  awakens  the  best  response,  and 
which  has  the  greatest  educative  value  at  this  early  stage. 

The  first  collection  of  the  rhymes  and  jingles  of  c  Mother 
Goose'  was  published  by  John  Newbery  about  1760,  but 
they  were  found  scattered  in  chap-books  and  had  been 
current  orally  for  centuries. 

At  this  time  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  in  the  constant 
employ  of  the  publisher  Newbery,  editing  his  little  books, 
concocting  his  advertisements,  writing  his  prefaces,  devising 
his  title-pages,  etc. ;  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  he  was  the 
compiler  of  this  collection  as  that  he  was  the  author  of 
'  Goody  Two  Shoes,'  and  there  is  something  extremely 
significant  in  this  connection  in  the  fact  that  the  gentle 
Goldsmith,  who  « touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn,' 
should,  by  the  unerring  sympathy  of  his  child-like  and 
simple  mind,  have  been  the  first  to  select  from  the  lore  of 
the  people  those  songs  of  the  nursery  which  lie  nearest  to 
the  heart  of  the  mother,  and  most  readily  appeal  to  the 
babe,  and  that  he  should  have  written  the  first  book  that 
was  directly  intended  for  children  which  has  become  a 
classic. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  and  during  the  two  hundred 
years  which  closed  with  the  eighteenth  century  there  came 
four  books  which,  though  not  intended  for  children,  were 
eagerly  appropriated  by  them.  *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress/ 
which  was  written  in  1678  for  grown-up  saints,  happily 
fell  into  the  hands  of  little  sinners,  who  found  in  its  direct, 
simple,  and  dramatic  story  elements  which  appealed  to 
them,  without  caring  for  the  theological  doctrines  it  was 
intended  to  inculcate  or  the  controversies  with  which  it 
was  concerned.  Then,  when  the  Puritan  influence  was 
growing  fainter,  in  the  period  between  the  dying  down 
of  its  fervour  and  the  rekindling  of  interest  in  child  life  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  came  l  Robinson  Crusoe,'  which, 
in  1719,  stumbled  upon  immortality  by  reason  of  its  adop- 
tion by  the  children  ;  for  as  Charles  Dickens  so  happily  says, 
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4  Robinson  Crusoe  '  c  of  all  the  crowd  of  other  books,  has 
impressed  one  solitary  foot-print  on  the  shore  of  boyish 
memory,  whereof  the  tread  of  generations  should  not  stir 
the  lightest  grain  of  sand.' 

In  like  manner  the  children  have  appropriated  *  Gulliver's 
Travels,'  which  appeared  in  1726,  knowing  nothing,  and 
caring  less,  about  the  stinging  and  biting  satire  with  which 
it  was  permeated ;  as  Bulwer  says  : 

*  And  lo  !  the  book  from  all  its  end  beguiled, 
A  harmless  wonder  to  some  happy  child.' 

So  again,  later  on,  in  1785,  they  made  '  Munchausen's 
Travels,'  which  were  intended  to  bring  the  then  prevail- 
ing exaggeration  of  travellers'  tales  into  ridicule,  their 
own. 

(  The  Arabian  Nights,'  that  great  storehouse  of  oriental 
romance,  enshrining  the  folk-lore  of  a  people,  found  its 
way  piece-meal  into  the  literature  of  the  nursery,  for  which, 
it  was  certainly  never  intended. 

f  ^Esop's  Fables,'  too,  of  which  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  the 
famous  author  of  the  c  Worthies  of  England,'  writing  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  said,  'Children  cannot  read  an 
easier,  nor  men  a  wiser  book,'  have  never  ceased  to  have 
their  charm  for  children  although  their  intent  was  simply 
moral  and  political,  and  their  aim  was  directed  to  their 
elders ;  but  the  elements  which  interest,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  later,  are  never  overshadowed  by  the  teaching  they 
convey. 

Most  of  all  this  took  place  before  John  Newbery  began 
to  publish  books  for  children ;  if  we  survey  the  books  of 
the  period,  from  the  time  he  began  to  publish  in  1744 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  *  age  of  prose 
and  reason,'  as  it  has  been  called — we  shall  find  ourselves 
fully  justified  in  characterizing  it  as  the  period  of  the 
didactic  story-book.  In  the  story-books  we  can  trace  the 
effect  of  the  earlier  books  of  education,  and  the  endeavour 
to  combine  instruction  with  amusement,  was  their  prevail- 
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ing  characteristic.  The  Newberys  published  over  300 
books,  written  primarily  for  children  by  contemporary 
authors.  The  two  which  have  lived  are  *  The  Melodies  of 
Mother  Goose/  first  collected  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and 
'  Goody  Two  Shoes/  written  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
Newbery  himself.  This  was  probably  the  dreariest  period 
in  the  whole  history  of  children's  literature. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Jane  and  Ann  Taylor,  Maria 
Edgeworth,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  period,  in  which  we  get  a 
little  further  away  from  the  directly  instructive,  and  find 
an  effort  to  infuse  principles  of  morality  rather  than  to 
furnish  detailed  rules  for  guidance.  This  period  is  only  a 
little  less  dreary  than  that  which  preceded  it.  But  a  few 
of  the  stories  of  that  period  survive  to-day.  Probably  the 
best  known  of  them  are :  c  Eyes  and  No  Eyes/  '  The 
Discontented  Pendulum/  and  some  of  the  verses  of  Jane 
and  Ann  Taylor. 

After  that  we  come  to  the  Sunday  School  book  period, 
and  I  only  refer  to  it  here  because  the  history  of  Sunday 
School  books  so  strikingly  illustrates  the  view  that  it  is 
children  themselves  who  in  all  times  have  been  the  sole 
arbiters  of  what  shall  be  called  a  classic  among  their  books. 
They  alone  in  the  final  outcome  accept  or  reject  what  is  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  they  do  it  upon  principles  which  are 
as  unchangeable  and  eternal  as  nature  itself.  The  history 
of  Sunday  School  books  has  been  a  curious  one,  reflecting 
in  a  striking  manner  the  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which 
they  flourished.  At  first  they  contained  very  distinct 
sectarian  teaching,  and  each  denomination,  or  group  of 
denominations,  had  its  own  set  of  authors  who  introduced 
such  dogma  into  their  books  as  was  in  accordance  with  its 
views,  and  would  insure  their  acceptance.  Later  on, 
distinct  sectarian  teaching  was  gradually  dropped,  and 
those  books  had  the  best  sale  which  were  colourless  in 
that  respect,  while  inculcating  only  the  broad  religious 
principles  on  which  all  sects  alike  were  agreed.  Very  keen 
indeed  was  the  scrutiny  to  which  the  publishers  submitted 
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the  books  they  put  forth  for  this  market,  lest  any  bit  of 
dogmatic  teaching  should  creep  in  unawares. 

Then  at  a  later  period  those  books  were  most  in  favour 
which  illustrated  by  example,  rather  than  by  direct  teach- 
ing, rules  of  conduct  and  of  morals  to  be  approved  and 
followed.  But  Sunday  School  books,  professedly  put 
forward  as  such,  are  no  longer  to-day  in  demand  as 
formerly.  The  old-fashioned  Sunday  School  book  is 
banished,  never  to  return  unless  to  be  examined  as  a 
curiosity. 

As  soon  as  the  rich  collection  of  stories  of  Hans  Ander- 
sen and  the  Brothers  Grimm  were  made  available  to 
English-speaking  children,  they  recognized  in  them  the 
witchery  of  magicians  who  will  never  fail  to  charm,  and 
the  operation  of  the  same  instinct  which  then  guided  them 
has  placed  Ruskin's  *  King  of  the  Golden  River,'  Thacke- 
ray's f  Rose  arid  the  Ring,'  Kingsley's  c  Water  Babies,'  and 
f  Alice  in  Wonderland,'  in  the  ranks  of  classics  for 
children, — while  the  result  of  bringing  within  their  reach 
in  recent  years  the  wonderworld  of  classic  myth  and  story, 
towards  which  no  one  did  greater  work  than  Charles 
Lamb  in  his  f  Cruise  of  Ulysses,'  and  Hawthorne  in  his 
*  Wonder  Book,'  furnishes  abundant  proof  of  the  state- 
ment that { the  children  are  adapted  to  the  classics.' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Charles  Dickens,  Mayne  Reid  and 
Fenimore  Cooper  did  not  write  for  youth,  but  with 
never-failing  instinct  the  young  people  of  two  English- 
speaking  continents  have  found  suitable  mental  food  in 
most  of  their  stories. 

If  we  now  examine  for  a  moment  the  elements  in  the 
books  which  have  survived,  and,  of  course,  I  have  not 
attempted  to  enumerate  all  of  them,  it  may,  perhaps,  help 
us  to  explain  some  of  the  causes  of  their  never  wearing 
out.  Several  experiments  have  been  made  during  recent 
years  in  order  to  ascertain  the  elements  in  stories  which 
interest  children,  and  they  are  found  to  be  in  the  order  of 
their  preference  as  follows  :  attiony  names.,  speech ,  de scrip- 
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tion,  place,  time,  possession,  feeling,  dress,  Aesthetic  details, 
sentiment,  and  moral  qualities.  This  is,  however,  but 
re-stating  in  our  modern  quasi-scientific  way  what  many 
writers  out  of  their  sympathy  with  and  insight  into  the 
child  mind  have  said  long  ago.  Lady  Eastlake  wrote 
over  sixty  years  since  :  c  The  real  secret  of  a  child's  book 
consists  not  merely  in  its  being  less  dry  and  less  difficult 
but  more  rich  in  interest,  more  true  to  nature,  more 
exquisite  in  art,  more  abundant  in  every  quality  that 
replies  to  childhood's  keener  and  fresher  perceptions.  Such* 
being  the  case,  the  best  of  juvenile  reading  will  be  found 
in  libraries  belonging  to  their  elders,  while  the  best 
juvenile  writing  will  not  fail  to  delight  those  who  are  no 
longer  children.  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  standing  favourite 
of  above  a  century,  was  not  originally  written  for  children ; 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  'Tales  of  a  Grandfather,'  addressed 
solely  to  them,  are  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  every  age, 
from  childhood  upwards.  Our  little  friends  tear  Pope's 
'  Odyssey  '  from  mamma's  hands,  while  she  takes  up  their 
'Agathos'  with  an  admiration  which  no  child's  can 
exceed.' 

I  had  occasion  recently  to  refer  to  the  original  of '  Mary 
had  a  little  Lamb,'  which  was  written  by  Sarah  Josepha 
Hale,  and  published  in  a  school  song-book  in  Boston  in 
1834,  and  we  may  find  in  this  very  book  a  text  which 
illustrates  the  whole  of  this  discussion.  Sarah  Josepha 
Hale  wrote  a  great  deal  of  verse — there  are  some  two 
dozen  or  more  songs  in  this  little  book — but  the  one 
quoted  is  the  only  one  that  has  lived,  and  why  ?  It  is  a 
clear  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  is  the  direct, 
simple  story  of  an  action,  of  the  doing  of  something  with 
which  the  children  themselves  are  familiar,  with  something 
which  almost  every  child  knows  and  loves.  There  is  the 
human  interest  and  the  interest  in  animal  life.  There 
is  no  fine  writing,  and  there  is  a  moral  drawn  which 
is  entirely  within  the  grasp  of  the  child  mind.  The 
sentiment  appeals  to  every  child  as  much  as  the  incident, 

I.  Y 
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and  why  ?     Because  it  is  exactly  within  the  child's  range 
of  experience. 

'  What  makes  the  lamb  love  Mary  so  ? 

The  eager  children  cry. 
Oh  !    Mary  loves  the  lamb  you  know, 

The  teacher  did  reply.' 

There  is  not  a  babe  that  responds  to  a  mother's  caress 
who  cannot  understand  and  does  not  respond  to  this  sen- 
timent. Now  compare  this  with  the  other  poems  in  the 
book  from  which  this  was  taken.  Every  one  of  them  is 
devoid  of  action  which  would  interest  the  child,  is  intro- 
spective, is  moralizing,  or  it  is  beyond  the  child's  feelings 
and  experiences. 

Now  it  will  be  found  that  if  we  apply  the  above  quoted 
standard  of  elements  which  interest,  in  a  general  way,  to 
this  little  poem  and  to  all  the  other  children's  literature 
which  has  lived,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  conform  and 
respond  to  it,  while  the  bulk  of  those  books  which  are 
forgotten  will  conform  to  it  also,  but  in  the  inverted  order. 

All  this  brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  I  started 
and  confirms  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  quotations  with 
which  I  began.  The  real  touchstone,  as  Lady  Eastlake 
said,  is  the  child  himself.  He  has  sturdily  rejected  the 
'juveniles'  by  the  ton  and  by  the  hundred  thousand,  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  obvious  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing. 
We  are  at  last  beginning  to  recognize  these  great  principles 
and  the  study  of  the  history  of  children's  literature  should 
do  immense  good  by  bringing  out  the  truth  of  them  more 
strongly.  It  shows  that  it  is  the  birthright  of  the  child  to 
enter  into  the  domain  of  the  world's  best  literature,  and  to 
choose  therefrom  what  is  best  suited  to  its  needs,  and  it 
shows,  too,  that  the  children  of  all  ages  when  they  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  so  have  exercised  that  right. 
It  is,  however,  no  less  the  duty  of  the  parent  and  the 
teacher  to  select  within  very  broad  limits  those  books  which 
contain  the  right  mental  food,  and  to  put  them  before  the 
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child  at  the  right  time,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  notice  how 
much  good  work  is  being  done  to  help  them  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  cooperation  of  the  Public  School  and  the 
Public  Library  all  over  the  United  States.  Those  lists 
which  are  being  issued  by  many  of  the  libraries,  in  which 
no  attempt  at  cast-iron  grading  is  made,  for  this  is  really 
impossible,  but  in  which  the  books  are  arranged  in  groups 
to  correspond  with  the  growing  mental  needs  of  the  child 
so  as  to  give  ample  margin  for  individual  tastes,  ten- 
dencies, and  developments,  are  proving  of  inestimable 
value  to  teachers,  to  parents,  and  to  the  children  alike. 

CHARLES  WELSH. 
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VERY  librarian  knows,  and  every  lover  of 
books  soon  learns,  that  to  insert  the  two 
thumbs  in  the  centre  of  a  book,  and  to 
hold  the  leaves  down  against  the  covers 
tightly,  and  force  the  book  open  flat  is  an 
unwise  proceeding.  The  book  ever  after- 
wards has  a  tendency  to  fall  open  in  the  same  place,  and  if 
the  front  edge  be  marbled  or  gilt,  an  ugly  ridge,  techni- 
cally called  a  "  start,"  defaces  it  as  a  result. 

Beyond  a  plea  for  care  and  tenderness  in  the  handling 
of  a  new  volume,  little  advice 
has  hitherto  been  tendered  by 
experts  as  to  the  best  way  to 
handle  a  book  fresh  from  the 
bookseller  or  binder.  Fig.  i 
shows  the  method  above  de- 
scribed, and  it  illustrates  how  not  to  open  a  new  book. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  opening  a  book  the 
convexity  of  the  back  is  suddenly  changed  into  concavity, 
and  if  it  is  also  understood  that  the  back,  underneath  the 
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covering  material,  has  been  coated  with  glue,  paper,  or 
other  stiffening  material,  so  that  quite  a  brittle  surface  has 
to  be  dealt  with,  the  necessity  for  conducting  the  operation 
of  "breaking  in"  the  book  gently  is  sufficiently  apparent. 
Care,  then,  is  required  that  the  alternative  concavity  of  the 
back  shall  not  be  sharply  broken  at  an  angle  as  in  Fig.  i, 
but  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  when  opening  the 

book  for  the  first  few  times  to 
bend  it  in  an  arc.  It  will  in  this 
way  become  pliable,  and  will 
afterwards  open  gratefully  where 
it  is  desired. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  a  new 
book  should  at  first  be  seized  in 
the  manner  here  shown  (Fig.  2). 
A  few  of  the  leaves,  say  sixteen 
or  so  on  each  side,  should  be 
held  tightly  to  the  boards  by  the 
first  fingers,  while  the  thumbs 
should  be  inserted  a  few  leaves 

nearer  the  centre,  and  made  to  hold  these  leaves  a  little  less 

firmly  as  the  covers  are  opened  slightly  apart,  as  in  Fig.  3. 

The  book  is  then  closed,  and,  taking  a  few  more  leaves 


FIG.  3.  FIG.  4. 

from  the  centre,  the  fingers  and  thumbs  are  inserted  in  the 
same  way  on  each  side.  It  is  to  be  carefully  observed 
that  the  leaves  held  by  the  index  finger  close  to  the  boards 
are  to  be  tightly  held,  whilst  those  held  by  the  thumbs  are 
to  be  allowed  to  give  as  the  boards  are  again  forced  open, 
this  time  a  little  further  back,  as  in  Fig.  4. 
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Again  closing  the  book,  the  fingers  and  thumbs  in  the 
same  way  as  before,  gather  more  leaves  from  the  centre  of 
the  volume,  and  force  the  covers  yet  farther,  as  in  Fig.  5. 
The  same  operation  is  repeated  by  again  gathering  more 
leaves  toward  the  covers  (Figs.  6  and  7),  until  (Fig.  8)  the 


FIG.   6. 


centre  of  the  book  is  nearly  reached,  some  two  dozen 
leaves,  or  three  sections,  being  left  to  prevent  the  produc- 
tion of  an  acute  angle. 

The    back   of  the   book  has   now  been  bent  and   not 
broken  open.      Its  pliability  may  be  further  improved  by 


holding  about  three-fourths  of  the  leaves  in  the  right 
hand  (Fig.  9),  and  with  the  left  gathering  a  few  leaves 
under  the  thumb,  and  leaving  a  few  leaves  loose,  the  cover 
should  be  pressed  downwards,  so  that  the  back  at  the 
commencement  of  the  book  may  be  bent.  Again  closing 
it,  and  opening  it  at  the  other  end,  the  book  must  be  held 
as  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  10)  by  the  left  hand,  and  the 
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cover  and  last  few  leaves  pressed  back  in  the  same  way  by 
the  right,  always,  however,  leaving  some  sixteen  or  twenty 
leaves  loose,  so  that  the  lining  or  leather  at  the  back  of  the 
volume  shall  never  be  folded  back  at  an  acute  angle. 

These  operations  may  seem  a  little  complicated,  but  a 
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FIG.    IO. 


very  little  practice  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  a  few 
moments'  study  of  this  description.  The  operations  them- 
selves are  so  simple  and  may  be  so  quickly  performed  that 
the  writer,  who  has  occasion  frequently  to  open  in  this  way 
some  two  hundred  octavo  volumes,  can  dispose  of  that 
number  in  about  thirty  minutes. 

CEDRIC  CHIVERS. 


ARCHITECTURE    FOR   LIBRARIES. 

THE  LAURENTIAN   LIBRARY. 

HAT  a  fine  picture  deserves  a  fine  frame 
and  a  good  book  a  good  binding  is  ad- 
mitted without  much  qualification  by  many 
critical  Philistines  to  whom  fine  art,  whether 
ideal  or  decorative,  has  no  appeal,  and  as 
in  these  days  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
excuse  all  poetic  art  other  than  literary,  such  an  admission 
affords  a  ground  of  excuse  upon  which  perhaps  some  de- 
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fence  may  be  raised  for  the  application  of  architectural  art 
to  library  structures. 

By  a  simple  progression  of  facts,  the  book  which  is 
allowed  a  fine  binding  multiplies  in  the  owner's  hands  into 
a  collection,  and  a  collection  by  growth  and  scale  into  a 
library,  requiring  cases,  apartments,  and  a  building,  in  each 
stage  as  suitable  and  fine  as  the  binding  of  the  single  book. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  have  books  of  literary  excellence,  of 
moral  and  poetical  beauty,  rendered  capable  of  usefulness 
in  bindings  excellent  in  material  and  beautiful  both  in  form 
and  colour,  having,  so  to  speak,  that  outward  and  physical 
correspondence  to  moral  and  spiritual  perfections  which 
would  be  universally  acknowledged  as  ideal  in  man,  and 
which  has  most  nearly  been  expressed  in  the  highest  efforts 
of  pure  Greek  sculpture. 

The  correspondence  of  the  outward  with  the  inward 
suggests  necessary  limitations,  dictated  by  propriety  and 
taste,  that  will  secure  us  from  extravagance  in  ornament 
and  material.  It  is  difficult,  however,  not  to  recognize 
the  force  of  the  theory  of  a  religious  zeal  and  sacrifice  in 
early  and  mediaeval  Christian  ages  that  led  to  the  luxurious 
art  of  illumination,  and  to  the  binding  of  the  Books  of  the 
Gospels  in  heavy  gold  covers  set  with  precious  jewels  and 
carved  ivories. 

A  possible  objection  arises  in  another  plane  of  thought, 
whether  an  understanding  of  the  books  would  not  have 
led  to  a  different  employment  of  wealth  and  to  a  loosing 
of  the  gold  and  precious  stones  from  their  bindings  ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  modern  Philistine  would  extend  his  criti- 
cism beyond  the  weight  of  the  cover  or  the  usefulness  of 
its  ornament,  either  when  placed  in  a  case  or  opened  on  a 
table. 

But  such  objections  can  be  avoided,  and  do  not  easily 
arise  in  allowing  the  fitness  of  architectural  treatment  for 
library  cases  and  fittings,  and  for  apartments  and  buildings. 
Practical  considerations  can  be  allowed  every  weight,  and 
a  well-lighted,  warmed,  and  ventilated  apartment  demanded 
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and  granted,  which  shall  also  be  convenient  in  arrange- 
ment and  secure  in  construction,  before  we  enter  upon  the 
debatable  ground  of  the  fine  art  of  architecture. 

Such  concessions  are  made  to  clear  the  ground  for  the 
larger  issue,  but  with  the  reservation  that  the  root,  stem, 
and  sap  of  the  plant  are  also  means  to  the  beauty  of 
foliage,  flowers  and  fruit,  as  the  skeleton  structure  and 
muscular  tissues  of  the  animal  frame  are  the  basis  of  the 
divine  beauty  of  the  human  form. 

The  fundamental  qualities  being  granted,  the  architect 
requires  certain  dignities  of  proportion  in  the  adjustment 
of  height  to  length  and  of  length  to  breadth  in  the  whole, 
in  the  rhythm  of  parts  and  features,  the  methodical  plac- 
ing of  windows,  piers,  supports  and  doors,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  cases  for  books,  and  desks  for  readers, 
breadth  of  effect  in  the  pleasant  lighting  of  the  room  and 
walls,  in  the  adjustment  of  spaces  of  unlighted  surface 
above  and  between  the  windows,  and  in  the  balance  of  the 
colour  in  the  materials  of  walls  and  fittings.  He  thus  has 
ample  materials  for  artistic  exercise. 

Ornament  and  decoration  are  further  and  secondary 
considerations,  not  by  any  means  primary,  though  they 
cannot  very  easily  be  relegated  to  this  position  in  these 
days,  when  the  Philistine  allows  them  only  to  enjoy  their 
excess,  and  the  aesthete  altogether  denies  himself  and  be- 
comes ascetic  ;  but  between  starvation  and  surfeit  there  is 
a  path  of  natural  healthiness,  in  which  a  good  appetite  duly 
satisfied  is  a  source  both  of  pleasure  and  strength. 

A  bare,  unornamented  library  apartment  without  decora- 
tion is  certainly  possible,  and  may  embody  the  foundations 
of  artistic  design  in  its  proportioning,  lighting  and  arrange- 
ment, combining  only  the  qualities  and  suggesting  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  a  cast-iron  book-stack  room  and 
a  hospital  ward.  But  would  it  be  a  stimulating  and  de- 
lightful resort?  Would  it  be  worthy  of  the  highest  creations 
of  man's  divinest  part,  and  suitable  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  arts  and  graces  of  beautiful  thought  and  expression, 
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the  grace  only  of  form  and  expression  of  pleasure  in  beauty 
being  forbidden  to  the  eye  ?  Into  such  a  warehouse  only 
clear  commonplace  typographies,  plain  ungilded  bindings, 
illustrations  only  in  diagram,  could  be  admitted ;  and, 
with  all  imaginative  beauty  of  expression  and  literary 
form  excluded,  would  such  an  ungracious  and  melancholy 
collection  be  a  library  at  all !  If  it  is  to  exist,  let  a 
Sanitary  Engineer  be  its  designer,  and  an  Automaton  its 
librarian. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  accepted  that  a  library  should 
be  beautiful,  ornament  and  decoration  both  of  form  and  in 
colour  may  be  employed,  if  with  purpose  and  if  of  the 
best  character  obtainable. 

The  architectural  details  of  such  a  building  may  be  both 
ornamental  and  decorative,  if  definite  in  aim  and  the  best 
of  their  kind.  Meaningless  detail  and  inferior  ornament 
are  terms  which  explain  themselves  to  an  observant  critic, 
and  the  reverse  of  each  condition  will  define  what  is  re- 
quired and  intended  in  good  design.  Constructed  details 
that  have  no  manifest  aim,  that  fail  in  achieving  emphasis 
of  features  or  in  expressing  character  in  stress  or  support, 
and  that  do  not  form  the  spaces  of  the  building  by  con- 
fining or  giving  breadth,  are  by  so  much  failures  and  mean- 
ingless. Similarly,  ornament,  that  is  not  the  best  possible 
in  form  and  workmanship,  ceases  to  ornament  at  all,  the 
moment  it  has  drawn  attention  to  itself  and  revealed  its 
own  inferiority.  Refinement  with  value  in  ornaments  and 
intelligence  with  vigour  in  design  will  be  safe  qualities  to 
seek,  provided  always  that  within  the  library  apartments 
themselves  the  book-covers  are  the  supreme  objects  of 
interest,  and  that  the  design  of  cases,  walls,  and  every  sur- 
rounding feature  subserves  the  pre-eminence  of  the  book. 

Imagination,  however,  demands  scope  in  all  fine  art;  in 
the  constructive  or,  generally  speaking,  architectural  arts,  it 
is  apt  sometimes  to  assert  its  existence  and  power  by  means 
that  defiantly  invite  the  condemnation  of  those  analytical 
critics  who  have  a  little  logical  system  for  the  production 
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of  works  of  genius,  and  a  method  for  prompting  the  spon- 
taneous generation  of  the  beautiful. 

An  element  of  audacity  is  among  the  motives  which 
urge  artistic  imagination,  audacious  as  to  proprieties  which 
have  come  to  be  accepted  as  bondage,  in  a  sphere  where  in- 
tellectual freedom  should  be  supreme,  boldly  defiant  of 
symmetry  on  one  occasion,  as  in  the  arrangement  and 
planning  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  or  of  a  too  eager 
acceptance  of  it  on  another,  as  in  the  planning  of  Blenheim, 
where  the  kitchen  is  exalted  into  an  equality  of  position 
with  the  chapel.  These  and  other  instances  may  be  cited 
as  audacious,  because  achieved  in  defiance  of  accepted 
maxims  of  design  ;  while  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  with  his 
vast  hollow  screen  wall  around  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's,  con- 
cealing the  Gothic  arrangement  of  the  buttresses  of  his 
nave  vault,  gives  the  sanction  of  his  genius  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  imaginative  freedom  in  the  constructive 
arts. 

The  field  of  imaginative  design  is  too  vast  to  require 
further  exploration  at  large;  for  our  present  purpose  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  instance  a  library  built  in  the  days  of 
first  Renaissance  enthusiasm  for  classic  letters  and  art,  and 
erected  for  a  great  art  patron  by  the  greatest  artistic 
genius  of  that  era,  and  which  will  afford  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  good-binding  maxim,  and  also  a 
fine  display  of  imaginative  effort. 

The  Mediceo-Laurentian  Library  at  Florence  was  de- 
signed by  Michael  Angelo  in  the  heyday  of  the  Renais- 
sance of  classic  learning  and  arts  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  of  its  wonderful  contents,  its 
unrivalled  manuscripts,  excelling  in  value  even  those  of 
the  Vatican,  one  can  only  say  that  the  highest  effort  of 
architectural  skill  could  scarcely  express  their  preciousness. 

The  Codex  Amiatinus,  which  is  the  earliest  MS.  of  the 
Vulgate ;  the  earliest  copy  of  Virgil ;  the  only  MS.  of  the 
first  five  annals  of  Tacitus  ;  a  transcription  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia,"  completed  in  1343,  twenty-two  years  after 
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the  death  of  Dante  ;  the  <c  Decameron  "  transcribed  from 
the  author's  autograph  by  his  godson  ;  a  copy  of  Cicero's 
epistles  from  the  pen  of  Petrarch  ;  and  a  map  of  the  world 
of  1410,  showing  the  Nile  as  rising  in  two  great  lakes,  are 
among  the  thousands  of  treasures  contained  in  this  build- 
ing, the  character  and  history  of  which  reflect  the  genius 
of  the  master  and  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment  and 
taste. 

The  interior  of  the  apartment  itself  is  rectangular,  with  a 
dignified  proportion  imparted  to  it  by  the  order  of  pilasters 
that  divides  the  wall  surfaces  into  bays,  and  by  delicately 
adjusted  panels  around  the  windows  and  niches.  There  is 
a  breadth  and  subdued  power  in  the  design  satisfactory 
alike  to  the  artist  and  to  the,  perhaps,  unconscious  reader. 
Neither  is  there  any  lack  of  wealth  of  design  :  the  ceiling  is 
of  carved  woodwork,  showing  its  modelled  beams  and 
inlaid  panels,  the  rich  lines  and  forms  of  decoration  being 
subdued  and  governed  by  the  square  lines  of  the  beams. 

The  book-cases  and  stands  are  very  interesting  and 
beautiful ;  a  naturalness  of  purpose  governs  their  lines ; 
the  mouldings  are  refined  and  graceful,  and  the  ends  have 
carved  panels  of  great  beauty.  Withal,  while  conscious  of 
the  subdued  power  of  the  designer,  the  effect  is  eminently 
successful,  as  exhibiting  the  value  of  the  contents  rather 
than  the  beauties  of  the  casket,  and  the  whole  impression 
of  the  library  is  of  a  comfortable  and  satisfactory  apart- 
ment to  read  in. 

The  entrance  vestibule  expresses  the  fuller  sense  of 
dignity  and  power  of  which  the  architect  was  conscious; 
he  plays  with  wall  and  columns  as  with  plastic  material, 
designing  and  placing  his  masses  for  their  purely  decora- 
tive values  of  light,  shade,  and  proportion.  The  cornices 
and  mouldings,  the  capitals  and  panels  are  each  refined 
and  most  original  in  profile,  though  classic  in  foundation 
and  proportion. 

This  vestibule,  containing  the  stairs,  which  were  com- 
pleted after  Michael  Angelo's  death  by  his  friend  Vasari 
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the  biographer,  however,  has  an  incoherent  and  curious 
effect.  It  is  still  incomplete,  and  seems  to  illustrate  the 
processes  of  the  designer's  mind,  passing,  by  a  seeming 
constitutional  law  in  the  production  of  intellectual  design, 
from  nebulous  idea  to  complex  expression,  and  but 
gradually  attaining  that  simplicity  of  result  which  satisfies 


the  eye,  which  to  the  uninitiated  seems  so  easy  of  attain- 
ment. 

We  have  here  the  composer's  materials ;  the  chamber 
itself  offers  no  circumstance,  other  than  the  requirement 
of  a  doorway  above  the  basement  level,  to  fetter  or  lead 
the  designer's  mind.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  an  almost 
purely  imaginative  production  ;  therefore  we  find  columns, 
piers,  cornices,  panels,  niches,  projections  and  recesses, 
architraves,  pediments,  and  decorative  details,  all  used  as 
so  much  material  for  the  artist ;  as  "  resources  of  the 
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palette  "  to  the  painter ;  draperies,  features,  fingers,  and 
hair  to  the  sculptor ;  or  the  traditional  constructional  and 
pedantic  precedents  of  the  ordinary  architect. 

But  all  is  dealt  with  as  so  much  decorative  property,  to 
be  used  for  artistic  ends,  to  convey  the  impressions  valued 
by  this  architect-sculptor-painter  to  the  world.  We  have 
a  manifest  sense  of  thickness,  depth,  and  strength ;  well- 
proportioned  buttress  piers,  the  outlines  emphasized  with 
mouldings,  and  their  surfaces  sunk  with  panels  and  niches. 
The  columns  are  for  their  own  aesthetic  qualities,  much  as 
those  of  Inigo  Jones  on  the  facade  of  the  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall,  only  recessed,  as  must  be  in  this  hall, 
instead  of  projecting.  The  mouldings  have  great  origin- 
ality, refinement,  and  beauty  of  drawing,  and  the  orna- 
ments on  the  caps  and  architraves  are  restrained  and 
delicate. 

The  jaded  designer  will  refresh  himself  with  the  vigour 
and  originality  of  the  whole,  and  find  its  suggestiveness 
attractive  enough  to  induce  more  constant  reference  than 
to  other  popular  fountains  of  inspiration.  We  discern 
the  love  of  light  and  shade,  of  perspective,  of  drawing,  of 
squareness  of  form  in  the  decorative  lines,  and  the  contrast 
of  round  and  square  surfaces  that  characterize  the  sculptor, 
and  with  all  these  a  strong  sense  of  the  pleasure  of  design- 
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ing  and  executing  in  large  scale  and  in  lasting  materials,  a 
pleasure  which  comes  more  frequently  to  the  architect  than 
to  other  artists. 

The  library  room  is  worthy  of  its  contents,  rich  in  orna- 
ment and  decoration,  restful  and  dignified,  and  the  vesti- 
bule, qualified  though  the  result  may  be,  is  an  example  all 
to  one's  purpose  of  the  assertive  dignity  of  imaginative 
design.  It  claims,  if  archaically  or  embryonically,  yet 
definitely  and  earnestly,  that  the  forces  of  architectural 
form  and  construction  have  poetic  expression  and  intel- 
lectual purpose.  These,  though  unlettered  and  silent,  are 
here  witness  to  the  existence  and  power  of  that  deep  and 
inexpressible  reign  of  Art,  often  antecedent  to  Literature, 
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and  into  the  discrimination  of  whose  charms  the  choicest 
poems  of  the  pen  have  striven  persistently  to  enter. 

BERESFORD  PITE. 

*#*  As  illustrations  of  Mr.  Fife's  article  we  show  a 
general  view  of  the  Great  Room  in  the  Laurentian  Library, 
and  also  some  of  the  book-stands,  reproduced  by  per- 
mission of  the  Fratelli  Alinari  from  photographs  Nos.  1 908 
and  1911  in  their  series.  The  sketches  of  architectural 
details  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Pite  himself  from  the 
plates  in  Ruggieri's  ( Studio  d'Architettura  Civile  ' 
(1722-28). 
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OUR  of  the  show-cases  in  the  King's 
Library  at  the  British  Museum  are  now 
filled  with  specimens  of  English  engraved 
book-illustrations,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  known  specimen,  the  title  page  of 
the  f  Compendiosa  Anatomiae  delineatio ' 
of  Gemini,  published  in  1 545,  and  coming  down  to  the 
death  of  William  Marshall,  the  most  prolific  of  English 
engravers,  in  1651.  The  books  shown  include  the  Bible 
of  1568,  Kip's  engravings  for  Harrison's  'The  Arch  of 
Triumph  erected  in  honor  of  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince 
James,'  and  some  fine  specimens  of  the  work  of  William 
Rogers,  Elstracke,  Hole,  and  Cecill.  Marshall's  later 
work  and  that  of  his  successors  is  slovenly  and  mechanical 
but  many  of  the  engravings  in  books  printed  between 
1590  and  1640  are  rich  and  effective,  and  this  branch  of 
English  book-illustration  deserves  to  be  better  known. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Bodleian  Library  is  as  interest- 
ing as  usual,  and  the  number  of  *  items  received,'  64,752, 
even  more  than  ordinarily  portentous.     47,143  of  these 
i.  z 
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come  under  the  Copyright  Act,  and  as  24,805  are  *  parts' 
of  periodicals,  over  6,000  maps,  over  3,000  f  pieces '  or 
sheets  of  music,  and  1,111  cards,  the  volume  of  additions 
is  perhaps  not  quite  so  alarming  as  it  sounds. 

Among  the  donations  recorded,  the  place  of  honour  is 
given  to  *  a  folio  sheet  of  paper  containing  four  copies  of  a 
proclamation  conveying  alleged  pronouncements  of  Popes 
Innocent  and  Alexander  in  favour  of  Henry  VII. 's  succes- 
sion.' Four  such  sheets  were  found  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Macray 
in  the  binding  of  a  book  at  Magdalen  College,  and  readily 
identified  by  him  as  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  Re- 
taining one  for  itself,  the  College  generously  presented  the 
others  to  the  British  Museum,  Bodley,  and  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge.  The  word  '  alleged  '  in  the  Report 
seems  unnecessary,  as  we  do  not  know  of  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  papal  pronouncements. 
Other  important  acquisitions  during  the  year  are  a  manu- 
script of  John  of  Salisbury's  c  Policraticus '  and  *  Meta- 
logicon,'  five  tracts  printed  by  Theodoricus  of  Cologne 
(almost  certainly  the  Theodoricus  Rood  who  printed  at 
Oxford),  and  a  nice  handful  of  Spanish  incunabula.  A 
kindly  reference  is  made  to  the  retirement  on  a  pension  of 
Mr.  Adolf  Neubauer,  after  thirty  years'  work  in  the 
library. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  does  not  hold  out  many  attrac- 
tions to  bookish  folk,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  from  the 
'  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Printed  Books  and  Music, 
formed  under  the  direction  of  the  Publishers'  Association,' 
that  at  least  one  great  British  industry  will  be  worthily 
represented.  Visitors  to  the  Exhibition  report  that  while 
the  books  of  other  nations  stand  closed  on  their  shelves,  as 
if  the  backs  were  their  chief  feature,  the  British  exhibits 
are  shown  open,  so  that  print,  paper,  and  illustrations  can 
be  fairly  judged,  and  with  the  great  Kelmscott  *  Chaucer  ' 
in  their  midst,  make  a  very  fine  display.  The  catalogue 
of  the  collection,  with  its  entries  in  red  and  black,  is  itself 
a  good  piece  of  printing,  and  its  two  indexes,  the  first  of 
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publishers,  the  second  of  printers,  yield  some  interesting 
points.  Including  the  twenty  *  sixpenny  editions '  (examples 
of  cheapness  difficult  to  beat),  but  excluding  Bibles  and 
Music,  rather  under  300  books  are  shown,  and  of  these 
Messrs.  Macmillan  contribute  twenty-nine ;  the  Clarendon 
Press,  twenty-four ;  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons,  twenty-one ; 
Mr.  Nutt,  fifteen;  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Heinemann, 
Edwin  Arnold,  Black,  and  the  Cambridge  Press,  ten  apiece ; 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  nine;  Messrs.  Longmans,  Murray, 
and  Fisher  Unwin,  eight  each.  We  should  have  expected 
Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Bullen  and  Methuen  and  Co.,  to 
have  had  more  exhibits  than  six  and  seven  respectively,  but 
those  who  care  enough  for  artistic  printing  to  have  watched 
the  course  of  book-production  during  recent  years  will  not 
be  surprised  at  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  contributions 
from  some  of  the  oldest  firms  of  publishers. 

Turning  now  to  the  printers,  we  find  that  Messrs.  R. 
and  R.  Clark  head  the  list  with  forty-two  exhibits;  the 
Chiswick  Press  and  Messrs.  Ballantyne  tying  for  second 
place  with  thirty-six  apiece ;  the  Clarendon  Press  coming 
fourth  with  twenty-eight  (excluding  Bibles)  ;  and  Messrs. 
T.  and  A.  Constable  fifth  with  twenty-two.  By  some 
chance  the  present  writer  has  never  had  a  book  of  his 
printed  by  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  but  to  all  the  other 
firms  (as  well  as  to  Messrs.  Clay,  who  show  seventeen 
books,  and  Messrs.  Clowes,  who  show  twelve)  he  owes 
debts  of  gratitude,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dilate  on 
their  respective  excellences.  The  predominance  of  Messrs. 
Clark  comes  rather  as  a  surprise ;  but  for  abundance  of 
type,  excellent  '  reading,'  and  classic  neatness  they  and  the 
Clarendon  Press  are  splendid  rivals,  just  as  anyone  who 
wants  a  really  beautiful  page,  with  some  originality  in  the 
building  of  it,  must  needs  spin  a  halfpenny  to  decide 
whether  he  will  ask  the  help  of  the  Chiswick  Press  or  of 
Messrs.  Constable.  Messrs.  Clowes  should  have  shown  a 
volume  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  and  Messrs. 
Clay  an  early  English  Text  Society  book,  with  the  faithful 
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reproduction  of  all  the  little  twiddles  in  fifteenth-century 
manuscripts  and  types.  Altogether  British  printing  is  a 
very  pleasant  subject  to  think  on,  and  it  is  good  to  have 
the  evidence  of  this  catalogue  that  it  is  being  shown  to  due 
advantage. 

In  saying  that  the  Paris  Exhibition  does  not  appeal 
much  to  bookish  people,  we  had  forgotten  for  the  moment 
that  an  International  Congress  of  Librarians  is  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  it  on  August  2Oth  to  2jrd.  The 
programme  of  the  discussions  is  drawn  up  on  familiar 
lines,  but  with  M.  Leopold  Delisle  as  its  president  the 
Congress  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

Germany  is  enjoying  its  exhibition  and  celebrations 
during  the  present  month,  for  the  f  5oojahrige  Geburts- 
Feier  Johann  Gutenbergs '  begins  on  June  23rd  with  the 
opening  of  the  Typographical  Exhibition  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Castle  at  Mainz.  Sunday,  the  24th,  is  to  be  given  up 
to  a  cantata,  the  unveiling  of  a  Gutenberg  memorial,  and 
a  f  Commers  *  in  the  Townhall.  On  Monday  comes  the 
1  Great  Historical  Procession '  and  a  c  Kostiimfest ;  *  on 
Tuesday  talk  of  the  Gutenberg  Museum,  and  visits  to 
Bingen  and  Eltville — altogether  a  very  pleasing  pro- 
gramme. Towards  the  Museum  the  Town  Council  of 
Mainz  and  the  Hesse  Darmstadt  Government  have  each 
promised  £1,250,  and  further  contributions  are  invited. 

From  the  figures  quoted  in  the  new  volume  of  Mr. 
Luther  S.  Livingston's  '  American  Book-Prices  Current,' 
which  has  just  reached  England,  it  would  seem  that  a 
good  trade  might  be  done  by  transporting  Kelmscott  Press 
books  to  and  from  America.  Up  to  September  last  the 
'  Golden  Legend '  had  never  sold  in  England  for  more 
than  ten  guineas,  nor  the  *  Recuyell '  above  £7  iyj.  6d., 
in  America  they  respectively  attained  to  no  less  than  £27 
and  £21,  while  a  '  Keats,'  for  which  the  English  maximum 
was  £27  ioj.,  went  for  £42.  On  the  other  hand  the 
t  Herrick,'  which  fetches  £20  in  England,  has  never 
touched  half  this  price  in  America,  and  on  one  occasion 
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was  knocked  down  at  eighteen  dollars ;  the  t  Psalmi 
Penitentiales '  again,  worth  £5,  and  *  Savonarola,'  worth 
£11  los.  in  England,  in  America  have  sold  for  6*50  dollars 
and  23  dollars,  or  less  than  half  the  English  prices.  The 
sums  quoted  are,  of  course,  partly  due  to  the  usual  hazards 
of  the  auction-room;  but  it  is  certainly  surprising  that 
three  books  should  have  sold  in  America  for  ^9  los.  which 
in  England  have  fetched  ^36  ios.,  and  three  in  England 
have  sold  for  £46  which  in  America  have  fetched  £90. 

One  point  in  library  literature  which  is  certainly  com- 
mendable is  the  readiness  with  which  a  good  idea  passes 
from  one  country  to  another.  Mr.  Slater's  *  Book  Prices 
Current '  was  speedily  imitated  in  America  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston and  in  France  by  M.  Dauze.  Dr.  Poole's  '  Index  to 
Periodicals'  inspired  Miss  Hetherington  to  her  useful 
labours  in  England  (we  are  glad  to  note  that  her  ninth 
volume  is  to  appear  this  month),  and  in  Germany  the 
f  Bibliographic  der  deutschen  Zeitschriften-Litteratur,'  of 
which  the  fourth  half-yearly  volume  (January-June,  1899), 
edited  and  published  by  Herr  Felix  Dietrich,  lies  before 
us,  in  accuracy  and  completeness  has  attained  the  very 
highest  standard.  A  feature  in  the  c  Bibliographic '  is  the 
great  mass  of  specialist  periodicals  which  it  comprises; 
altogether  931  reviews,  magazines,  etc.,  are  indexed,  and 
the  system  adopted  is  admirable  in  its  clearness  and 
economy  of  space. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Inglis  sale,  which  is  to  take  place 
this  month,  will  re-awaken  interest  in  book-auctions,  which 
have  been  unusually  dull  this  year,  the  Peel  sale  being  es- 
pecially disappointing.  Meanwhile  book-lovers  have  been 
consoling  themselves  with  the  wonderfully  elaborate  cata- 
logue recently  published  by  Mr.  Voynich.  To  talk  of 
books  in  a  catalogue  while  they  are  still  for  sale  would  be 
unsportsmanlike,  but  the  note  *  sold  to  Mr.  Quaritch '  (who 
bought,  we  believe,  for  a  customer)  leaves  us  free  to  speak 
of  the  Malermi  Bible  (*  Biblia  uulgare  historiata  ')  printed 
at  Venice  {  per  maestro  Guiglielmo  da  trino  de  Monferato 
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nominato  Anima  mia'  in  1493.  Everyone  who  cares  for 
Venetian  woodcuts  knows  the  Malermi  Bible,  printed  by 
Giovanni  Ragazzo  for  Lucantonio  Giunta  in  1490,  of 
which  the  British  Museum  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  copy  a  year  or  two  ago.  But  this  c  Biblia  historiata '  is 
quite  different,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  until,  by  one 
of  those  extraordinary  chances  which  seem  only  to  happen 
in  book-land,  two  copies  were  discovered  in  Italy  in  the 
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same  month,  one  of  which  was  secured  by  Mr.  Voynich, 
and  the  other  for  the  already  rich  collection  of  the  Due  de 
Rivoli,  or  rather,  as  Mr.  Voynich  ought  now  to  have  called 
him,  the  Prince  d'Essling.  By  Mr.  Voynich's  kindness 
we  show  here  two  of  the  little  cuts  from  this  1493  Bible, 
the  murder  of  Abel,  and  Jacob  bringing  the  savoury  meat 
to  Isaac.  By  way  of  comparison  we  give  also,  from  our 
own  stores,  the  1490  cut  of  the  murder  of  Abel,  and, 
greatly  reduced,  the  cut  from  the  Cologne  Bible  of  1480, 
from  which  the  artist  of  1490  clearly  took  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  his  design.  A  comparison  of  these  and  other 
cuts  makes  it  reasonably  clear  that  the '  Anima  mia  '  edition 
was  put  on  the  market  as  a  rival  to  that  of  Giunta,  from 
which  its  main  features  are  taken.  The  earlier  cuts,  as 
these  here  shown,  are  all  good,  but  in  the  later  books  the 
work  degenerates,  perhaps  from  competitive,  we  may 
almost  call  it  piratical,  haste.  Still,  this  newly-discovered 
1493  edition  is  a  fine  volume,  and  a  notable  addition  to 
the  series  of  Venetian  illustrated  books. 

Our  mention  of  the  collection  of  the  Prince  d'Essling 
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reminds  us  that  one  of  the  points  which  Mr.  Wheatley 
raises  in  his  interesting  article  on  the  Museum  Rules, 
the  form  to  be  adopted  for  the  names  of  peers,  must 
have  troubled  the  brains  of  most  cataloguers  in  large 
libraries.  As  regards  the  names  of  royal  dukes,  the 
present  writer's  sympathies  are  wholly  with  him,  but  as 
regards  other  peers  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  hard  cases 
on  any  system  except  an  eclectic  one,  and  even  the 
eclectic  cataloguer  would  often  find  himself  puzzled  to 
know  whether  the  title,  or  the  original  name  is  likely  to 
prevail.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  for  instance,  as  a  politician  is 
probably  most  often  spoken  of  by  his  title,  but  in  reckon- 
ing over  our  nineteenth-century  novelists,  the  author  of 
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f  Coningsby  '  would  surely  be  thought  of  as  Disraeli.  By 
way  of  a  counterpart  to  Mr.  Wheatley's  hard  cases,  it  is  a 
fair  retort  to  ask  who  would  talk  of  the  *  Essays  *  of 
Viscount  St.  Albans,  or  of  the  delightful  letters  of  the 
third  Lord  Orford  ?  To  the  cataloguer  the  best  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Panizzi's  rule  is  that  it  gives  less 
trouble  than  the  other  systems,  while  users  of  catalogues 
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T  Adacognobe&»fuabiogliere:laqual 
concepece:&  parturi  Chayn  dicendo«rio 
polTeduiolhomo  p  Dio.Et  parturi  eda  el 
fuo  fratello  Abd.Et  Abe!  fu  pa  ftore  de  pe 
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may  be  asked  to  acquiesce  in  it  as  preserving  a  pleasant 
continuity  in  the  case  of  old  friends.  A  younger  genera- 
tion naturally  thinks  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  as 
Lord  Houghton,  but  his  contemporaries  knew  him  well  as 
Milnes,  and  might  not  have  appreciated  the  sudden  trans- 
portation of  the  entries  under  that  name  to  another  part 
of  the  catalogue,  just  as  nowadays  to  look  for  the  works 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock  under  Avebury  would  require  some 
intellectual  alertness.  Moreover,  the  son  of  Monckton 
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Milnes  wrote  a  pretty  volume  of  verse  as  Lord  Houghton, 
and  has  since  become  Earl  of  Crewe.  If  it  taxes  a  reader's 
knowledge  to  look  for  the  Earl  of  Crewe  under  Milnes, 
at  least  father  and  son  are  kept  together,  the  change  of 
title  involves  no  serious  alteration  or  reprinting  in  the 
catalogue,  and  no  cross-references  have  to  be  disturbed. 
But  the  hard  cases  remain,  and  must  remain,  in  the  cata- 
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logues  of  all  libraries  which  last  long  enough  to  witness 
the  rise  and  fall  of  great  families,  and  the  bestowal  of  old 
titles  on  new  men. 

H'^The  following  note  reached  us  just  too  late  for  our  last 
number ;  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  summary  of  Mr.  Dix's 
paper  has  yet  appeared  in  England,  and  information  as  to  Irish 
printing  is  too  scanty  for  any  news  of  it  to  be  neglected : 
'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  held  on  the 
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26th  of  February,  Count  Plunkett  communicated  a  paper 
by  Mr.  E.  R.  McC.  Dix  on  the  earliest  Dublin  journals. 
The  paper  dealt  principally  with  some  interesting  dis- 
coveries made  by  Mr.  Dix  among  the  valuable  seventeenth- 
century  tracts  in  Worcester  College  Library,  Oxford. 
The  earliest  of  these  is  a  single  number  of  a  weekly  journal 
printed  and  published  in  Dublin  by  W.  Bladen,  the  State 
Printer,  in  1659.  This  number  contains  an  account  of  a 
Cromwellian  Convention  held  in  Dublin  in  that  year. 
Photographs  of  four  pages  of  this  unique  copy  were  ex- 
hibited. The  communication  further  dealt  with  the'"  find  " 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  numbers  of  another  weekly  journal, 
the  "  Mercurius  Hibernicus,"  printed  and  issued  in  Dublin 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1662  and  the  beginning  of  1663  by 
John  Crook,  State  Printer.  This  journal  contained 
English  and  foreign  news,  and — unlike  the  earlier  paper — 
some  advertisements.  These  journals  are  eight-page  quartos. 
They  are  believed  to  have  hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of 
bibliophiles.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  with  "  Pue's 
Occurrences,"  1725,  Irish  journalism  began,  until  Sir  John 
T.  Gilbert  made  known  Robert  Thornton's  "  Dublin 
News  Letter"  of  1685. 

c  On  the  motion  of  Count  Plunkett,  the  paper  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  of  the  Academy  for  publication.' 

We  may  note  that  the  second  instalment  of  Mr.  Dix's 
chronological  summary  of  Irish  printing  in  the  seventeenth 
century  appeared  some  little  time  ago,  and  may  still  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  an  investigation  into  the 
durability  of  the  leather  used  in  bookbinding  has  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Committee  by  the  Society 
of  Arts.  The  Committee  met  for  the  first  time  on 
May  3rd,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Cobham, 
among  those  present  being  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson,  Mr. 
Cockerell,  Mr.  Davenport,  Miss  Prideaux,  Mr.  Steele, 
and  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf,  and  representative  leather  merchants 
and  chemical  experts.  Two  Sub-Committees  were  ap- 
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pointed,  one  to  present  a  Report  on  the  scientific  aspect 
of  the  question,  the  other  to  visit  some  of  the  chief 
libraries  and  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  asserted  de- 
terioration of  leathers  is  a  fact.  This  Committee  has 
already  visited  the  British  Museum  and  the  private  library 
of  Mr.  Huth,  soon,  alas  !  to  disappear  from  London. 

The  mention  of  this  Committee  on  Leathers  reminds  us 
of  a  very  pretty  booklet  which  has  recently  appeared  : 
'  A  Catalogue  of  Books  bound  by  S.  T.  Prideaux  between 
1890  and  1900,  with  twenty-six  illustrations.'  Miss 
Prideaux  is  herself  the  publisher,  and  the  colophon  of  her 
book  states  that  c  This  Catalogue  was  printed  by  S.  T. 
Prideaux  and  K.  Adams  in  the  Spring  of  1900  at  37, 
Norfolk  Square/  Type,  press-work,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  page  are  all  admirable,  and  the  twenty-six  illustra- 
tions will  certainly  help  to  raise  Miss  Prideaux'  already 
high  position  among  artistic  bookbinders.  Her  work  is 
always  precise  and  well  laid  out,  and  some  of  the  covers 
here  figured,  notably  Plate  14  (c  Love  in  Idleness')  and 
Plate  24  (*  Child  Christopher'),  show  an  unusual  grace 
and  lightness  of  touch. 

For  the  notice  which  follows  these  f  notes '  readers  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Weale.  The  series  is  one  which  certainly 
deserves  all  possible  success. 

A.  W.  POLLARD. 


CRITICAL    BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

IHE  '  Societe  des  Etudes  Historiques'  of 
Paris  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  critical  bibliographies.  Four  of 
these,  as  also  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  F. 
Funck-Brentano,  have  already  appeared. 
They  will,  I  think,  meet  a  want  which  is 
making  itself  felt  more  and  more  every  year.  This  pro- 
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gressive  nineteenth  century  has  seen  a  marvellous  change 
in  the  facilities  afforded  to  authors  for  the  production  of 
their  works ;  we  easily  recognize  the  great  advantage 
arising  therefrom ;  much  that  is  of  value  is  thus  preserved 
for  posterity  which,  under  the  adverse  circumstances  of  a 
former  age,  would  needs  have  been  left  unprinted;  but 
there  is  also  this  drawback,  that  a  good  deal  of  rubbish 
sees  the  light,  and  in  a  busy  age  like  the  present  it  is  a 
great  boon  to  have  some  means  of  distinguishing  the  good 
from  the  bad.  The  number  of  works  now  published  is 
enormous,  and  is  ever  on  the  increase.  In  1811  the 
National  Library  at  Paris  added  but  2,000  books  to  its 
store,  while  now  it  is  yearly  increased  by  over  60,000 
volumes.  In  1898  over  100,000  were  acquired  by  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.  The  c  Academic  des 
Sciences'  of  Paris  prints  annually  about  5,000  memoirs, 
articles,  and  notices.  There  are  some  6,000  societies  in 
the  world  which  publish  memoirs,  and  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  these  amount  together  to  an  annual  total  of 
600,000.  If  we  turn  to  bibliographies  of  any  particular 
subject  we  may  well  be  amazed  at  the  revelation  thereby 
afforded.  Mr.  Stein's  catalogue  of  publications  on  Joan 
of  Arc  enumerates  over  12,000,  while  M.  Paul  Otlet 
mentions  a  specialist  who  has  gathered  together  over  3,000 
books  and  articles  on  one  particular  disease  of  the  eyes. 
In  both  general  catalogues  and  special  bibliographies  the 
title  of  each  book,  no  matter  how  good  or  how  worthless, 
is  inscribed  alike.  The  student  wishing  to  read  up  any 
subject  is  simply  bewildered  at  the  mass  of  literature  of 
the  existence  of  which  these  inform  him  without  affording 
any  indication  as  to  which  are  the  best  works  and  articles 
relative  thereto.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  the  new  series 
is  intended  to  do. 

The  Society  will  intrust  the  bibliographies  to  specialists, 
and  they  will  be  issued  as  separate  pamphlets,  which  can 
be  classed  in  whatever  manner  may  appear  most  con- 
venient to  the  purchaser.  The  lines  laid  down  by  the 
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Society  are  not  too  rigid ;  owing  to  the  diversity  of  sub- 
jects, each  bibliographer  will  be  allowed  a  good  deal  of 
liberty,  provided  that  he  confines  himself  to  mentioning 
only  such  books  and  articles  as  are  useful  or  interesting  to 
consult,  with  brief  critical  notes  on  the  merits,  defects,  and 
character  of  the  principal  works.  As  the  undertaking  is 
an  international  one,  the  authors  will  be  left  free  to  draw 
up  the  bibliographies  intrusted  to  them  in  the  language 
they  prefer.  This  is  only  reasonable,  for  anyone  wishing 
to  study  the  literature  or  the  constitution  of  any  particular 
country  must  necessarily  know  the  language  of  that 
country ;  a  bibliography,  therefore,  of  works  on  the 
History  of  Paris  should  be  in  French ;  on  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  English;  on  German  poetry,  in  German. 
The  size  of  each  bibliography  will  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  thus,  of  those 
issued,  that  on  Bossuet  fills  thirty-one  pages,  that  on 
F.  Schubert  only  seven ;  whilst  some  of  those  in  prepara- 
tion, such  as  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  Greek  and  Latin 
Numismatics,  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies, 
will  certainly  require  a  much  larger  number. 

It  is  an  everyday  occurrence  to  meet  with  books  and 
articles  quoting  as  authorities  works  containing  errors 
which  have  been  long  ago  refuted  in  articles  or  reviews  of 
the  existence  of  which  the  writer  was  not  cognizant.  If 
this  series  succeeds,  such  oversights  will  become  in- 
excusable. 

W.  H.  JAMES  WEALE. 
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HE  Paris  Exposition  is  doubtless  of  greater 
significance,  .because  more  accessible,  to  the 
English  librarian  than  to  the  American. 
The  American  Library  Association  has  sent 
to  Paris  an  interesting  and  creditable  ex- 
hibit, albeit  smaller  than  its  library  exhibit 
at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893,  and  quite  different. 
The  material  has  been  carefully  selected  in  order  to  show 
in  narrow  compass  the  representative  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  various  types  of  libraries  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  There  is  an  attractive  pictorial  display  of  library 
buildings,  interiors  as  well  as  exteriors,  many  of  them 
showing  the  rooms  full  of  people  and  in  actual  working 
order.  Memorial  buildings  erected  by  wealthy  men  which 
form  so  important  an  element  in  library  success  here,  are 
given  special  prominence.  There  is  a  separate  exhibit  of 
Andrew  Carnegie's  illustrating  library  gifts,  now  aggre- 
gating $10,000,000.  Every  English  librarian  visiting 
Paris  this  summer  will  be  richly  repaid  for  devoting  at 
least  three  or  four  days  to  a  careful  study  of  this  exhibit. 
Such  study  will  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  the  best  library  work  in  the  United  States 
which  is  related  in  a  very  direct  and  vital  way  to  library 
work  in  Great  Britain.  The  advantage  of  examining  the 
exhibit  will  be  enhanced  by  the  opportunity  of  talking 
with  the  American  librarian  in  charge,  from  April  to  June, 
Mr.  Joseph  Le  Roy  Harrison,  librarian  of  the  Athenaeum, 
Providence,  R.I. ;  from  June  to  September,  Miss  Mary 
Wright  Plummer,  director  of  Pratt  Institute  Library, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  A  full  account  of  the  exhibit  may  be 
read  in  '  The  Library  Journal '  and  in  '  Public  Libraries  ' 
for  March,  1900.  A  descriptive  outline  in  English, 
French,  and  German,  has  been  prepared  for  distribution  at 
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Paris.  While  the  exhibit  represents  the  energy  and  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  American  librarians,  its  successful 
preparation  is  largely  due  to  the  executive  force  and 
infinite  patience  with  details  of  Miss  Florence  Wood- 
worth  of  the  New  York  State  Library. 

The  22nd  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation is  held  this  year  at  Montreal,  Canada,  June  6th 
to  1 2th.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Governors  of  McGill  University  for  our  first  meeting 
in  the  Dominion,  thus  recognizing  our  close  relationship 
to  our  English  neighbours.  Indeed,  Mr.  James  Bain  of 
Toronto,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Gould  of  Montreal  are  regular 
attendants  and  honoured  members  of  our  association. 
The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  meeting,  so  far  as 
announced,  is  an  entire  session  given  to  library  work  for 
children. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Albert  W.  Whelpley,  February 
i  pth,  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  has  lost  a  librarian 
devoted  to  its  interests,  a  book  lover,  and  a  man  of  un- 
usual affability  and  fineness  of  spirit.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges.  Mr.  Hodges  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  class  of  1874,  studied  at  Heidelberg, 
was  connected  editorially  with  the  periodical  *  Science '  for 
eleven  years,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  one  of 
the  staff  of  the  Harvard  University  Library. 

The  private  library  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  F.  Poole  was 
sold  in  Boston,  May  9th  and  loth.  Dr.  Poole,  who  is 
most  widely  known  in  connection  with  his  index  to 
periodical  literature,  leaves  a  reputation  which  helps  to 
sustain  the  typical  American  librarian  against  the  charge 
that  he  is  an  administrator  but  not  a  scholar.  The  cata- 
logue of  Dr.  Poole's  library  is  a  most  interesting  docu- 
ment showing  the  line  of  his  interests  and  of  his  historical 
writing.  It  is  strongest  in  books  and  pamphlets  on  biblio- 
graphy, New  England  witchcraft,  and  history  of  the 
Middle  West.  An  original  broadside  of  the  '  Ordinance 
of  1787  '  is  the  most  valuable  number. 
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Congress  has  upheld  in  a  very  practical  way  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  as  librarian  of  Con- 
gress by  enlarged  appropriations  for  the  library  which 
allow  a  material  increase  in  the  staff  and  double  the  book 
fund.  Mr.  Putnam  will  go  abroad  about  the  middle  of 
June  in  the  interest  of  the  library. 

The  free  library  already  established  in  our  new  Philip- 
pine possessions  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  grow- 
ing prevalence  of  the  idea  that  the  state  should  secure  to 
its  citizens  not  only  the  right  to  '  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,'  but  the  free  use  of  as  many  books 
as  they  want  to  read.  This  first  free  library  of  the  Philip- 
pines, situated  at  Manila,  is  intended  as  a  memorial  to  our 
soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Spanish- American  War. 
Captain  R.  P.  Leary,  Governor  of  the  island  of  Guam,  in 
his  official  report  to  the  United  States  Government,  urges 
that  a  good  library  be  sent  out  with  other  supplies. 

The  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  our  earliest  and 
strongest  library  centre,  reports  with  pardonable  pride 
that  since  the  spring  town  meetings  only  three  towns  out 
of  353  in  the  state  are  without  free  libraries.  The  Nan- 
tucket  (Mass.)  Athenaeum  Library,  which  was  made  free 
only  a  few  weeks  since,  has  doubled  its  circulation.  This 
is  the  usual  experience,  and  for  that  reason  the  various 
forms  of  the  subscription  libraries  are  dying  out  with  the 
spread  of  free  libraries,  surviving  only  in  large  cities. 

SALOME  CUTLER  FAIRCHILD. 
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KARL    DZIATZKO. 

?N  a  year  which  has  witnessed  a  Gutenberg 
Celebration  at  Mainz,  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
bibliographers  and  librarians  to  do  honour 
to  a  German  fellow-worker  whose  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  Gutenberg 
have  been  of  exceptional  value.  To  be 
interested  in  the  history  of  printing  is  perhaps  natural  for 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with  books;  but  Dr. 
Dziatzko's  literary  activity  has  taken  a  wider  range,  and 
his  studies  of  Plautus  and  Terence  give  him  a  prominent 
place  among  the  too  few  librarians  who  are  alive  to  every 
need  of  students  because  they  are  students  themselves. 

Born  at  Neustadt  in  Upper  Schlesia  on  January  27th, 
1842,  and  early  left  an  orphan,  Karl  Dziatzko  was 
educated  at  Oppeln,  and  entered  the  University  of  Breslau 
as  a  student  of  classical  philology  in  1859.  At  Easter, 
1 86 1,  he  removed  to  Bonn,  and  there  became  a  pupil  of 
Friedrich  Ritschl,  «a  noted  scholar,  who  had  not  only 
brought  the  library  of  his  university  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency,  but  used  it  as  a  school  in  which  he  trained 
pupils  who  have  since  carried  out  his  reforms  in  many  of 
the  libraries  of  Germany.  From  1862  to  1864  Dr. 
Dziatzko  worked  at  Bonn  as  assistant  librarian  under 
Ritschl,  and  then  resigned  his  post  to  take  up  active 
work  as  a  teacher.  After  seven  years  of  teaching  he 
accepted  a  head  librarianship  at  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  and 
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then  in  1872  returned  to  Breslau  as  university-librarian. 
Here  he  superintended  the  production  of  a  new  alpha- 
betical catalogue  of  the  library,  and  subsequently,  in  1886, 
published  his  'Instruction  fur  die  Ordnung  der  Titel  im 
alphabetischen  Zettelkatalog  der  koniglichen  und  Uni- 
versitats-Bibliothek  zu  Breslau,'  a  set  of  cataloguing 
rules  which  has  won  wide  acceptance  in  Germany,  and 
has  been  translated  by  A.  Bruschi  for  the  use  of  Italian 
librarians,  and  by  Dr.  Linderfelt  for  Englishmen  and 
Americans. 

In  1886  Dr.  Dziatzko  was  appointed  to  his  present 
post,  that  of  university-librarian  at  Gottingen.  To  his 
work  in  one  of  the  most  important  libraries  in  Germany 
was  shortly  afterwards  added  a  new  professorship,  that  of 
Library-Science  (Bibliotheks-Hilfswissenschaften),  which 
gave  him  the  position  in  the  library  world  which  his  own 
teacher,  Friedrich  Ritschl,  had  less  formally  occupied. 
This  was  shown  in  1896,  when  on  the  introduction  of  a 
professional  examination  for  candidates  for  posts  in  the 
learned  libraries  of  Prussia  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  board  of  examiners. 

Dr.  Dziatzko  has  paid  several  visits  to  England,  and 
has  written  on  at  least  two  English  subjects,  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  Caxton.  A  professional  visit 
to  Italy  produced  an  interesting  survey  of  Italian  libraries, 
and  in  connection  with  the  German  library-exhibition  at 
Chicago  in  1893  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  development 
of  German  libraries.  As  editor  of  the  ( Sammlung  biblio- 
thekswissenschaftlicher  Arbeiten '  he  has  enriched  library 
literature  with  a  series  of  monographs  which  are  valuable 
contributions  both  to  the  technical  and  antiquarian  sides 
of  library  lore.  His  own  treatise  on  the  relation  between 
the  two  earliest  printed  Latin  Bibles,  now  usually  quoted 
as  the  42-line  (the  so-called  'Mazarine')  and  the  36-line 
(the  so-called  '  Bamberg  '),  is  one  of  the  best  of  these,  and 
(as  was  remarked  in  '  The  Library '  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance)  stands  out  from  most  of  such  treatises  in 
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virtue  of  the  careful  study  of  the  texts  of  the  two  editions 
on  which  it  is  built  up. 

Other  notable  contributions  from  his  pen  are  his  articles 
on  libraries  and  the  book-trade  in  the  { Handworterbuch 
der  Staatswissenschaften,'  and  on  book-production  in 
ancient  times  in  Pauly's  *  Realencyclopadie  der  classischen 
Alterthumswissenschaft.'  But  his  old  love  of  the  classics 
has  not  only  been  thus  laid  under  contribution  for  his 
library  studies ;  it  is  still  indulged  for  its  own  sake,  and 
on  Plautus  and  Terence  Dr.  Dziatzko  remains  one  of  our 
chief  authorities.  Well  would  it  be  if  all  librarians  had 
such  a  second  subject  of  study,  to  keep  them  fresh  for 
their  library  work,  and  to  win  for  them  the  respect  of  the 
readers  to  whose  wants  they  minister. 


THE     KING'S     PRINTER     AT     SHREWS- 
BURY,   1642-43. 

IN  1643  Jonn  Taylor,  the  water-poet, 
intercepted  and  printed  f  A  Letter  sent  to 
London  from  a  Spie  at  Oxford/  in  which 
occurs  the  following  passage  :  '  I  assure  you 
the  Printing  Presses  at  Torke,  Shrewsbury, 
and  now  at  Oxford,  have  done  our  cause  a 
world  of  mischiefe.' 

The  quoting  of  the  above  passage  four  years  ago  in  the 
pages  of  '  Bibliographica '  was  then  the  extent  of  my  in- 
formation as  to  the  operations  of  the  king's  printer  at 
Shrewsbury.  Since  that  time,  in  addition  to  two  dis- 
coveries by  Mr.  R.  A.  Peddie  in  the  British  Museum,  I 
have  myself  come  across,  in  the  Library  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  no  less  than  eleven  pieces  bearing  the 
Shrewsbury  imprint,  1642-3. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  with  the  recital  of  these 
titles,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  from  Clarendon's 
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'  History  of  the  Rebellion '  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion a  short  outline  of  the  royal  movements,  from  the 
time  of  King  Charles  I.'s  leaving  Whitehall  on  January 
loth,  1642,  covering  the  period  under  discussion. 

The  king,  with  his  queen  and  the  royal  children,  went 
first  to  Hampton  Court,  and  from  thence  on  January  1 2th 
to  Windsor,  where  he  remained  for  about  a  month.  On 
February  i6th  we  find  him  journeying  from  Canterbury 
to  Dover  with  the  queen,  who  sailed  from  the  latter  place 
for  Holland  on  February  2jrd.  On  February  26th  the 
king  was  at  Greenwich.  At  this  time  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament  to  secure 
the  person  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was,  how- 
ever, safely  conveyed  from  Hampton  Court  to  his  father  at 
Greenwich,  and  on  the  28th  they  removed  to  Theobald's, 
near  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire.  We  next  find  the  king 
on  March  3rd  at  Royston,  and  on  the  7th  at  Newmarket. 
Here  a f  Declaration'  by  the  Parliament  was  presented  to  the 
king,  in  answer  to  which  f  His  Majesties  Declaration  '  was 
afterwards  printed  at  York,  being  the  first  publication  issued 
from  the  royal  press  in  that  city.  On  March  1 5  th  Charles  was 
at  Huntingdon,  and  on  the  i6th  at  Stamford,  journeying 
from  thence  to  York,  which  city  he  entered  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Prince  Elector  on  Saturday,  March  1 8th. 

Having  arrived  at  his  northern  capital,  the  king  im- 
mediately sent  for  his  printer,  who  set  up  his  printing- 
press  c  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  house  previously 
occupied  by  Sir  Henry  Jenkins,  situated  within  the  quad- 
rangle of  Saint  William's  College,  and  at  so  short  a  distance 
from  the  royal  residence,  as  to  admit  of  quick  and  un- 
observed communication  between  the  king  and  his  printer.' 
During  the  next  five  months  numerous  documents  were 
printed  and  issued  from  the  royal  press  at  York,  thirty- 
nine  of  which  are  enumerated,  and  the  titles  set  out,  in 
Mr.  Robert  Davies'  f  Memoir  of  the  York  Press.' 

From  York,  King  Charles  went  on  April  1 3th  to  Hull, 
which  Sir  John  Hotham  refused  to  surrender,  and  so  His 
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Majesty  retired  that  night  to  Beverley,  and  the  next  day 
returned  to  York.  On  July  8th  the  Court  removed  to 
Beverley,  and  on  the  I2th  the  king  took  a  short  progress 
to  Newark  and,  after  a  day's  stay,  from  thence  to  Lincoln, 
returning  to  Beverley  on  the  i6th.  On  July  2Oth  he 
journeyed  to  Doncaster,  and  the  next  day  to  Nottingham, 
being  at  Leicester  on  the  22nd,  from  whence  he  moved 
towards  Hull,  reached  Beverley  on  the  28th,  and  returned 
to  York  on  July  joth. 

On  Tuesday,  August  i6th,  the  king  finally  left  York, 
and,  taking  Lincoln  in  his  way,  arrived  at  Nottingham  on 
the  i  pth.  The  next  day  he  went  to  Coventry,  only  to  find 
the  gates  shut  against  him,  upon  which  he  retired  that 
night  to  Stoneleigh,  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  and 
so  returned  to  Nottingham,  where  on  Monday,  August 
22nd,  as  previously  arranged,  the  Royal  Standard  was  set 
up  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

'  Dated  at  our  Court  at  Nottingham,  29th  August,  1 642,' 
were  issued,  c  His  Majesties  Instructions  to  his  Com- 
missioners of  Array,'  the  last  document  printed  at  the  royal 
press  at  York,  and  on  Thursday,  September  ist,  *  His 
Majesty  sent  orders  that  his  printer  and  his  press  should 
attend  him  at  Nottingham.'  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the 
royal  press  was  not  actually  set  to  work  at  Nottingham, 
for  on  September  nth  the  king  marched  from  thence  to 
Derby,  visiting  Stafford  on  the  lyth. 

We  are  told  that,  when  the  king  came  to  Derby,  he  re- 
ceived information  from  the  well-affected  party  in  Shrews- 
bury of  that  town  being  at  his  devotion,  and  that  the  very 
rumour  of  His  Majesty's  purpose  of  coming  thither  had 
driven  away  all  those  who  were  most  inclined  to  sedition. 
And  therefore,  as  well  in  regard  of  the  strong  and  pleasant 
situation  of  it  (one  side  being  defended  by  the  Severn,  on 
the  other  it  having  a  secure  passage  into  Wales),  as  for  the 
correspondence  with  Worcester,  of  which  city  he  hoped 
well,  and  that  by  his  being  at  Shrewsbury  he  should  be  as 
well  able  to  secure  Chester  as  by  carrying  his  whole  train 
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so  far  north  (besides  that  the  other  might  give  some 
apprehension  of  his  going  into  Ireland,  which  had  been 
formerly  mentioned),  His  Majesty  resolved  for  Shrewsbury, 
and  after  one  day's  stay  at  Derby  by  easy  marches  he  went 
thither. 

On  September  1 9th,  at  Wellington,  the  king  caused  his 
military  orders  for  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 
army  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  each  regiment,  and  then, 
putting  himself  in  the  middle  where  he  might  be  best  heard, 
made  a  speech  and  Protestation  to  his  soldiers.  At 
Wellington  King  Charles  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood upon  John  Wild,  Esq.,  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Salop. 

More  general  and  passionate  expressions  of  affection 
cannot  be  imagined  than  the  king  received  from  the  people 
as  he  passed  through  the  counties  of  Derby,  Stafford,  and 
Salop,  or  a  better  reception  than  he  found  at  Shrewsbury, 
into  which  town  he  entered  on  Tuesday,  September  2Oth. 
From  Shrewsbury,  on  September  23rd,  the  king  made  a 
journey  to  Chester  to  assure  that  city  in  his  service,  and  to 
countenance  Lord  Strange  (who  on  September  29th  by  the 
death  of  his  father  became  Earl  of  Derby)  against  some 
opposition  he  met  with  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament.  Here 
was  brought  news  of  the  victory  before  Worcester,  and 
the  king  was  presented  with  the  ensigns  which  had  been 
taken,  the  bearer  of  which,  Richard  Crane,  lieutenant- 
colonel  to  Prince  Rupert's  regiment  of  horse,  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  as  also  did  Hugh  Calveley,  Esq., 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Chester. 

On  September  2yth  the  king  returned  to  Shrewsbury, 
making  on  his  way,  at  Wrexham,  a  4  Speech  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Flint,'  which  was 
printed  and  issued  from  the  royal  press  at  Shrewsbury. 
Here  also  was  set  up  a  mint,  the  king  causing  all  his  own 
plate  for  the  service  of  his  household  to  be  delivered  there, 
and  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  adjacent  counties 
brought  in  their  money  and  plate  to  be  coined  for  his  use. 
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Among  the  rest,  Thomas  Lyster,  Esq.,  of  Rowton,  pre- 
sented a  purse  of  gold,  for  which  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood ;  while  Sir  Richard  Newport  was  advanced 
to  be  a  baron  of  England  under  the  title  of  Lord  New- 
port of  High  Ercall,  presenting  His  Majesty  with  the  sum 
of  j£6oo. 

During  his  residence  at  Shrewsbury,  the  king  also  be- 
stowed the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  the  following 
gentlemen:  Francis  Ottley ;  John  Wild,  son  andTieir  of 
the  high  sheriff  of  Salop ;  Walter  Wrottesley ;  Thomas 
Byron,  colonel  of  Prince  Charles'  regiment  of  horse  ; 
Thomas  Scriven ;  Arnolde  Lisle,  a  Frenchman ;  Richard 
Byron ;  Richard  Willys,  brother  to  Sir  Thomas,  of  Fen- 
Ditton  ;  Gerard  Eaton;  Thomas  Eyton;  Richard  Lloyd, 
king's  attorney  in  Wales ;  and,  according  to  Phillips,  the 
Shrewsbury  historian,  on  Richard  Gibbons,  then  mayor  of 
the  town  ;  but  Blakeway,  a  later  authority  on  the  history 
of  Shrewsbury,  states  that  Gibbons  declined  the  honour. 

On  October  I2th  the  king  marched  from  Shrewsbury, 
quartered  that  night  at  Bridgnorth,  and  so  to  Wolver- 
hampton,  October  I5th,  Birmingham,  October  iyth,  and 
Kenilworth,  October  I9th,  resting  one  day  at  the  last- 
named  place.  On  the  22nd  he  quartered  at  Edgecott, 
about  four  miles  from  Banbury,  and  on  Sunday,  October 
23rd,  was  fought  the  indecisive  battle  of  Edgehill.  Here, 
in  the  hurry,  there  was  an  omission  of  something  the  king 
intended  to  have  executed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
battle.  He  had  caused  many  copies  to  be  printed  (prob- 
ably at  Shrewsbury)  of  a  '  Proclamation  of  Pardon ' 1  to 
all  those  soldiers  who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  which 

1  In  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  are  two  different  editions  of 
this  Proclamation,  both  bearing  Barker's  London  imprint,  and  running 
'By  the  King.  His  Majesties  offer  of  Pardon  to  the  Rebells  now  in 
Arms  against  Him.  .  .  .  Given  at  Our  Court  at  Edge-hill,  this  24.  day 
of  October,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Our  Reign.'  As,  however,  the 
dating  of  both  these  editions  is  printed,  neither  of  them  can  be  con- 
sidered the  original  issue  of  which,  Clarendon  tells  us,  the  king  had 
caused  many  copies  to  be  printed. 
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he  had  intended  to  have  sent  by  a  herald  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  to  have  found  ways  to  scatter  and  disperse 
them  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  as  soon  as  he  understood 
they  were  within  any  distance  of  him  ;  but  it  was  not  soon 
enough  remembered,  and  when  it  was,  the  proclamations 
were  not  at  hand. 

Having  spent  the  night  in  the  field,  towards  noon  the 
next  day  the  king  sent  Sir  William  le  Neve,  Clarencieux 
king-at-arms,  with  his  (  Proclamation  of  Pardon.'  Sir 
William  was  received  by  the  outguards,  and,  that  he 
might  say  or  publish  nothing  amongst  the  soldiers,  was 
conducted  with  strictness  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who,  when 
he  offered  to  read  the  Proclamation  aloud,  rebuked  him 
with  some  roughness,  and  charged  him,  as  he  loved  his 
life,  not  to  presume  to  speak  a  word  to  the  soldiers. 

The  king  now  returned  to  Edgecott,  resting  there  the 
next  day,  and  on  Wednesday,  October  26th,  marched  to 
Aynho,  six  miles  from  Banbury,  which  latter  town  sur- 
rendered on  the  2yth.  On  the  28th  the  king  marched  to 
his  own  house  at  Woodstock,  and  on  Saturday,  October 
29th,  came  to  Oxford  with  his  whole  army,  from  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Reading  on  November  2nd,  and  marched 
through  Colnbrook  as  far  as  Brentford  on  November  1 2th. 
Here,  however,  a  conflict  was  avoided ;  the  king  directed 
his  forces  to  retire  to  Reading,  and  eventually  marched 
with  his  army  into  winter  quarters  at  Oxford  on  November 
2  pth. 

While  at  Oxford  the  king  made  use  of  the  services  of 
Leonard  Lichfield,  printer  to  the  University,  and  the 
royal  press  continued  its  operations  at  Shrewsbury,  or 
perhaps  resumed  them  after  a  few  months'  silence,  for  at 
present  we  are  unable  to  point  to  anything  with  the 
Shrewsbury  imprint,  bearing  date  between  the  Wrexham 
4  Speech '  of  September  2yth,  and  e  The  Humble  Desires ' 
with  c  Answer '  of  February  jrd.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  another  break  occurs  in  our  list  of  Shrewsbury  issues 
after  'His  Maiesties  Message'  of  May  fth,  1643, 
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the  c  Declaration  *  of f  The  Taking  of  Bristoll/  which  city 
was  captured  by  the  royal  forces  on  August  2nd  following. 
And  in  the  early  months  of  the  next  year  we  find  the 
king's  printers  transferred  to  Bristol. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  set  out  the  titles  of  the  issues 
of  the  royal  press  at  Shrewsbury,  as  far  as  at  present  dis- 
covered. 

1 .  A  complaint  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Reso- 
lution taken  up  by  the  free  Protestant  Subjects  of  the 
Cities   of  London    and  Westminster,   and  the   Counties 
adjacent.     Shrewsbury^  Printed  by  Robert  Barker,  Printer 
to  the  Kings  most  Excellent  Majestic :  And  by  the  Assignes 
of  John  Bill.     1642.     4°.     Title  and  pp.  1-25. 

i  A.  A  Just  and  True  Remonstrance  of  his  Majesties 
Mines-Royall  in  the  Principality  of  Wales.  Presented 
by  Thomas  Bushell  Esquire,  Farmer  of  the  said  Mines- 
Royall,  to  his  Maiestie.  [Imprint  as  No.  i.]  1642.  4°. 
Unpaged.  Sigs.  A — D  in  fours. 

2.  His  Majesties  speech  to  the  Gentlemen,  Freeholders, 
and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Denbigh   and 
Flint.     At  Wrexam  the  27  of  September.      1642.     [Im- 
print as  No.  i.]     4°.     Title  and  pp.  1-5. 

3.  The  Humble  Desires  and  Propositions  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  in  Parliament,  tendred  to  His  Maiestie, 
February   i.     And  His  Maiesties  Gracious  Answer  and 
Propositions  the  third  of  February,   1642.     [Imprint  as 
No.  i.]     4°.     Title  and  pp.  1-13. 

4.  The  Votes  agreed  on  by  the  Lords  and  Commons 
concerning  a  Treatie ;  And  their  Desire  of  a  Safe-Conduct 
for  a  Committee  named  by  them  in  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chesters  Letter  of  the  28.  of  Feb.  to  the  Lord  of  Falk- 
land ;    With  His  Maiesties  gracious  Answer  thereunto  : 
And  His  Maiesties  Safe-Conduct.     Also  the  Articles  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  concerning  a  Cessation,  With 
a  Letter  of  the  28.  of  February  from  the  said  Earl  of 
Manchester   to    the   said   Lord    Viscount   of    Falkland, 
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wherein  they  were  inclosed ;  Together  with  His  Maiesties 
gracious  Answer  to  the  same.  [Imprint  as  No.  I.]  4°. 
Title  and  pp.  1-14. 

5.  To  the  Kings  most  excellent  Majesty.     The  humble 
Petition  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Generall  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  met  at  Edinborough  lanuary  4. 
1642.      And   now  lately   presented  to  His  Majestic,  at 
Oxford.     With  His  Majesties  Gracious  Answer  thereunto, 
March   16.    1642.      Printed  at  Oxford,  and  reprinted  at 
Shrewsbury,  1642.     4°.     Title  and  pp.  1-18. 

6.  The  Articles  of  Cessation  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
in  Parliament,  Presented  to  His  Majesty  upon  considera- 
tion  of  the    former   Articles,    with   the   Alterations  and 
Additions  offered  by  His  Majestic.     And  his  Maiesties 
Gracious  Answer  thereunto,  March  22,  1642.    Printed  at 
Oxford^  and  reprinted  at  Shrewsbury,  1643.    4°-    Title  and 
pp.  1-6.     A  copy  in  Brit.  Mus. 

7.  Arthur   lord   Capell,  lieutenant  generall  under  the 
Prince  His  Highnesse  of  His   Majesties   Forces  in  the 
Counties  of  Worcester,  Salop,  and  Chester,  and  the  sixt 
Northern  Counties  of  Wales,  to  all  Commanders,  Officers, 
and  Souldiers,  and  to  all  his  Majesties  Subjects  whatsoever, 
whom  these  presents  shall  or  may  in   any  wise  concern. 
[3  April,  1643].    [Imprint  as  No.  i.]    1643.    Single  sheet, 
folio.     A  copy  in  Brit.  Mus. 

8.  The  Reasons  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment, Why   they   cannot   agree   to   the    Alteration   and 
Addition   in  the    Articles   of  Cessation   offered    by    His 
Majestic.     With   His  Majesties  Gracious   Answer  there- 
unto, Aprill  4.  1643.     Printed  at  Oxford,  and  reprinted 
at  Shrewsbury,  1643.     4°.     Title  and  pp.  1-17. 

9.  A  Paper  received  by  His  Majesty  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses,  upon  the  Eight  of  Aprill.     With 
His    Majesties    Gracious    Message    to    both   Houses    in 
Answer  to  the  same.     [Imprint  as  No.  i.]     1643.     4°- 
Four  leaves. 

10.  His  Maiesties  Message  to  both  Houses,  concerning 
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disbanding  of  both  Armies,  and  His  Majesties  Return  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Oxford  12  April!,  1643. 
[Imprint  as  No.  i.]  1643.  4°.  Title  and  pp.  1-6. 

11.  The   Collection   of  all  the  Particular   Papers  that 
passed  between  His  Majesty,  both  Houses,  and  the  Com- 
mittee, Concerning  the  late  Treaty.     [Imprint  as  No.  i.] 
1643.     4°.     Title  and  pp.  1-50.     At  p.  43  is  a  separate 
title-page  for  the  Message  of  1 2  April,  the  text  of  which 
occupies  pp.  45-50. 

12.  His  Maiesties  Message  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment May  5.    1643.      Occasioned  by  a  Bill  delivered  to 
His  Majesty  from  both    Houses,  by   Sir    Robert  King 
knight,  and  William  lephson,  and  Arthur  Hill  Esquires, 
entituled,  An  Act  for  the  speedy  payment  of  Moneys  Sub- 
scribed towards  the  reducing  of  the  Rebells  in  Ireland, 
which  yet  remain  unpaid.      [Imprint  as  No.  i.]      1643. 
4°.     Title  and  pp.  1-5. 

13.  His  Majesties  Declaration  to  All  His  loving  Sub- 
jects, after  His  Victories  over  the  Lord   Fairfax  in  the 
North,  and  Sir  William  Waller  in  the  West,   and  The 
taking  of  Bristoll  by  His  Majesties  Forces. 

Charles  R. 

Our  expresse  pleasure  is,  That  this  Our  Declaration  be 
Published  in  all  Churches  and  Chappells  within  the  King- 
dom of  England,  and  Dominion  of  Wales,  by  the  Parsons, 
Vicars  or  Curates  of  the  same.  [Imprint  as  No.  i.]  1643. 
4°.  Title  and  pp.  1-6. 

In  the  above  tracts  issued  from  the  Shrewsbury  press, 
as  also  in  those  printed  in  1642  at  the  royal  press  in  York, 
a  distinction  is  observed  between  the  papers  emanating 
from  the  Parliament  and  those  issuing  from  the  Royalist 
side,  the  latter  being  always  printed  in  black-letter.  The 
title-pages  also,  in  common  with  many  of  the  earlier  York 
tracts  and  the  later  Bristol  issues,  are  printed  within  a 
border  of  ornaments  resembling  somewhat  attenuated 
acorns. 
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The  identity  of  the  printer  of  the  York,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Bristol  tracts  is  a  matter  which  requires  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation. Robert  Barker,  senior,  patentee  of  the  office 
of  King's  printer,  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  custody 
of  the  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  November  27th, 
1635,  and  died  in  prison  for  debt  January  loth,  1645-6. 
At  different  times  previous  to  the  period  we  are  discussing, 
he  introduced  four  sons  with  some  kind  of  interest  in  the 
patent,  and  in  1631  is  said  to  have  taken  one  Martin 
Lucas  into  partnership,  probably  as  representing  *  the 
Assignes  of  John  Bill.'  Certain  it  is  that  so  late  as  February, 
1634-5,  Robert  Barker  and  Martin  Lucas  are  mentioned 
in  the  State  Papers  as  the  King's  printers,  while  on 
November  4th,  1641,  the  Calendar  records  a  'Memor- 
andum by  Robert  Barker,  the  elder,  the  King's  printer.' 
Perhaps  his  son  Robert  may  have  been  our  Shrewsbury 
printer. 

W.  H.  ALLNUTT. 

POSTSCRIPT. — Since  this  paper  was  in  type  my  attention 
has  kindly  been  called  by  Mr.  William  Phillips  of  Canon- 
bury,  Shrewsbury,  to  a  letter  by  Basil  Waring,  a  well- 
known  Shrewsbury  man,  which  is  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  a  pamphlet  entitled  'The  True  copie  of  a  letter  im- 
porting divers  passages  of  consequence,  written  by  one 
Master  Tempest.'  (London,  1642.  4°.)  In  this  letter 
Waring  writes  from  Shrewsbury  :  £  The  press  for  printing 
has  come  to  this  town,  and  this  day  they  are  setting  of  it 
up  in  my  house.'  This  was  Charlton  Hall,  which  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  theatre,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  Princes  of  Powis-land,  so  that  the  Shrews- 
bury printer  was  housed  in  very  distinguished  quarters. 
Mr.  Phillips  also  supplies  the  title  of  an  additional  issue 
of  the  Shrewsbury  Press  :  '  A  Declaration  of  the  Gentle- 
men of  Shrewsbury  addressed  to  the  King.'  A  copy  of 
this  broad-sheet  is  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  James 
Cotes,  of  Pitchford  Hall,  co.  Salop. 
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I. 

ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  AND  CATALOGUING  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  PAINTINGS. 

'HOTOGRAPHS  of  paintings  should  be 
sorted,  first,  into  national  schools  :  Italian, 
German,  Netherlandish,  French,  Spanish, 
English,  etc. ;  secondly,  those  of  each 
national  school  should  be  classed  according 
to  the  local  school  to  which  they  belong, 
e.g.,  the  Italian,  as  Tuscan,  Sienese,  Umbrian,  Lombard, 
Venetian,  etc.,  and  then  each  master's  works  should  be 
brought  together  and  arranged  in  chronological  order,  thus 
enabling  the  student  of  painting  to  follow  the  development 
of  each  master's  work  as  far  as  is  possible  by  means  of 
photographs,  and  to  compare  it  with  his  predecessors',  con- 
temporaries', and  followers'  productions. 

The  cataloguing  of  each  national  school  should  then  be 
carried  out  in  the  following  manner  :  (i)  A  list  of  the  best 
works  on  its  history  should  be  drawn  up;  (2)  a  list  of 
books  and  articles  on  each  local  school ;  (3)  the  names  of 
the  painters  of  each  school  with  date  of  birth  and  death, 
or,  if  not  known,  of  the  period  during  which  he  flourished, 
followed  by  a  list  of  books  and  articles  relating  to  his 
biography  and  work  in  general ;  then  (4)  the  subject  of 
each  picture  ;  its  date ;  material  on  which  painted  (mural, 
panel,  canvas,  or  metal)  ;  process  by  which  executed  (fresco, 
tempera,  or  oil)  ;  size ;  locality  in  which  preserved  (church, 
museum,  or  private  collection) ;  process  by  which  repro- 
duced and  size  of  print ;  (5)  references  to  critical  notices 
of  the  picture  ;  (6)  cross-references  to  painters  to  whom 
the  picture  is  ascribed  by  critics  of  repute,  and  (7)  from 
any  painter  to  whom  the  picture  was  formerly  ascribed. 
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In  cataloguing  such  photographs  for  the  use  of  students 
of  applied  art,  something  more  than  this  is  required. 
Index  slips  should  be  written  for  all  objects  represented  in 
the  pictures  likely  to  be  useful  to  students  of  any  branch 
of  art.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  few  examples  drawn 
from  our  own  National  Gallery. 

A  photograph  of  the  painting  by  John  van  Eyck  (No. 
1 86),  representing  John  Arnolfini  and  his  wife,  would  have 
special  slips  for  the  following  class  catalogues  : 

1.  Architecture.      Belgium,  interior   of  a    Flemish 

room,  Bruges. 

2.  Metal- work.    Brass  chandelier  with  seven  branches, 

pendent,  Netherlandish. 

3.  Furniture.     Mirror,  convex,  with  frame  adorned 

with  paintings. 

4.  Costume.     Flemish  silk  merchant. 

Flemish  merchant's  wife. 

5.  Portraits.      Arnolfini,    Giovanni,    Lucchese    silk 

merchant  settled  in  Bruges. 

Chenany,  Jeanne  de,  Bruges. 

6.  Animals.     Flemish  terrier,  known  as  a  griffon. 

Each  of  these  would  have  a  reference  to  John  van  Eyck, 
London,  National  Gallery,  No.  186. 

The  Donor  and  three  Saints  by  Gerard  David  (No. 
1045),  would  have  a  cross-reference  from  John  Gossaert 
of  Maubeuge,  to  whom  it  was  formerly  ascribed,  and  to 
Joachim  Patenir,  to  whom  the  landscape  background  is 
attributed.  There  would  be  special  slips  for  the  class 
catalogues  of 

1.  Goldsmith's   work,    under  Cross,  archiepiscopal ; 

Crosier  ;  Morse  of  cope  ;  Spilla  of  cope-hood  ; 
Mitre,  jewelled  ;  Bookbinding,  with  enamelled 
centre-piece. 

2.  Textiles    and    embroidery.         Brocade ;    storied 

orfreys. 
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3.  Costume.     Archbishop  in  processional  vestments; 

Bishop  in  processional  vestments;  Canon,  secular, 
in  surplice  and  almuce ;  Friar  minor  in  grey. 

4.  Iconography.       Saints :       Bernardin     of    Siena ; 

Donatian  of  Rheims ;   Martin  of  Tours. 

5.  Portraits.     Bernardin  de'  Salviati,  canon  of  Saint 

Donatian,  Bruges,  1501. 

6.  Landscape,  probably  by  Joachim  Patenir. 

Such  catalogues  of  details  would  be  useful  not  only  to 
art  students,  but  also  to  persons  engaged  in  cataloguing  art 
objects,  guiding  them  as  to  date  and  local  origin  of  many 
works.  Not  only  might  a  history  of  costume,  from  c.  1400 
on,  and  its  variations  in  different  countries,  be  traced  with 
accuracy;  but  the  date  at  which  different  patterns  of 
woven  textiles,  such  as  brocades  and  carpets,  of  lace, 
majolica,  and  other  art  manufactures,  first  appear,  be  fixed. 
Or,  again,  a  good  deal  may  be  learnt  relating  to  the  habits 
and  tastes  of  bygone  days,  the  arrangement  of  domestic 
and  ecclesiastical  interiors,  of  gardens,  etc.,  and  of  the  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries  and  commerce.  Thus,  in 
the  altar-piece  painted  by  Hugh  Van  der  Goes  at  Bruges 
in  1474  for  the  Portunari,  the  vase  in  the  central  panel 
not  only  enables  that  particular  pattern  of  majolica  ware 
to  be  dated,  but  proves  it  to  have  been  imported  to 
Bruges ;  its  counterpart  was  (and  may  be  still)  exhibited 
as  a  loan  in  the  museum  at  South  Kensington. 

The  National  Art  Library  attached  to  that  museum 
possesses  the  largest  collection  of  photographs  of  paintings 
accessible  to  the  public  in  London.  It  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  institution  which  has  a  complete  set  of  those  issued 
by  Braun,  and  a  very  large  collection  of  others  published 
by  Alinari,  Hanfstangl,  and  other  firms. 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  very  wisely  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money,  and  accumulated  an  immense 
number  of  photographs,  but  unfortunately  never  took  any 
trouble  to  make  them  accessible  and  really  useful  to 
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students.  The  cataloguing  of  them  was  intrusted  to  the 
attendants,  who  merely  copied  the  information,  as  often  as 
not  incorrect,  given  by  the  photographer.  The  photo- 
graphs of  pictures  in  each  public  gallery  remained  in  the 
portfolios  in  which  they  had  been  supplied,  and  no  attempt 
had  ever  been  made  to  classify  them  until  about  five  years 
ago,  when,  having  got  the  collection  of  books  into  some- 
thing like  decent  order,  I  undertook  and  carried  out  the 
very  arduous  task  of  classing  the  series  by  Braun  myself,  and 
then  devised  the  system  of  classification  and  cataloguing 
which  I  have  just  described.  The  chronological — the  only 
really  useful  —  arrangement  of  the  works  of  each  local 
school  and  its  painters,  and  the  index  slips  have,  I  am  told, 
been  given  up,  owing  probably  to  there  being  no  one  on 
the  staff  with  the  special  knowledge  requisite  to  carry 
these  on. 


II. 

A   SUBJECT-CLASSIFICATION    OF   BOOKS    ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

At  the  International  Library  Conference  held  in  London 
in  July,  1897, 1  explained  to  the  members  the  system  of 
cataloguing  I  had  devised  with  the  view  of  making  the 
contents  of  every  volume  in  the  National  Art  Library  at 
South  Kensington  accessible  to  students.  Each  main  title 
written  for  the  general  or  dictionary  catalogue  was  endorsed 
with  the  indication  of  the  class  catalogue  in  which  the  book 
or  article  should  be  entered,  specifying  moreover  the 
section  and  subdivision.  I  spent  much  time  in  drawing  up 
the  schemes  of  these  class  catalogues.  One  of  them,  that 
of  books  relating  to  Ceramics,  was  issued  by  me  during  my 
librarianship.  The  following  scheme  for  the  arrangement 
of  a  catalogue  of  books  relating  to  Architecture  may  be 
of  use  to  those  in  charge  of  the  libraries  of  architectural 
societies : 
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I.  History  of  Building  and  of  Building  Styles. 

1 .  Orders  of  Columns. 

2.  Theory. 

II.  General  Biographies. 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  Architects. 

2.  Mediaeval. 

3.  Renascence. 

4.  Modern. 

III.  Dictionaries  and  Glossaries. 

IV.  Architecture  of  Periods  and  Styles  not  confined  to 

one  Country. 

1.  Classic. 

2.  Christian. 

A.  Early  Christian. 

B.  Byzantine. 

C.  Saracenic. 

D.  Mediaeval  General. 

a.  Ecclesiastical  General. 

1.  Cathedrals  and  Churches. 

2.  Monastic:  Benedictine,  Cluniac, 

Cistercian,  Grand mont;  Austin 
Canons,  Prasmonstratensian 
Canons,  Gilbertines,  Carthu- 
sians. 

3.  Conventual :    Dominican,  Fran- 

ciscan, Carmelite,  Augustinian. 

4.  Knights     Templars,     Teutonic 

Knights,  Hospitallers  of  S. 
John  of  Jerusalem. 

b.  Military. 

c.  Civil. 

d.  Domestic. 

E.  Renascence. 

a.  Ecclesiastical  General. 

i .  Cathedrals  and  Churches. 
i.  B  B 
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2.  Monastic :  Benedictine,  Cluniac, 

Cistercian ;  Austin  Canons, 
Praemonstratensian  Canons, 
Carthusians. 

3.  Conventual:    Dominican,  Fran- 

ciscan, Carmelite,  Augustinian. 

4.  Jesuit. 

b.  Military. 

c.  Civil. 

d.  Domestic. 

F.  Rococo  and  Modern  to  end  of  Eighteenth 

Century. 

a.  Ecclesiastical. 

b.  Civil. 

c.  Domestic. 

G.  Modern. 

V.  Architecture  of  Countries. 

1.  Oriental. 

A.  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia. 

B.  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Chaldaea. 

C.  Persia. 

D.  Syria  and  Palestine. 

E.  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor. 

F.  India,   the    Eastern    Peninsula,    and    the 

Pacific  Islands. 

G.  China. 

a.  Domestic  Architecture  and  Palaces. 

b.  Pagodas. 

c.  Pai-loos  and  Paifongs. 

d.  Temples  and  Tombs. 
H.  Corea. 

I.  Japan. 

2.  Europe. 

A.  Austria-Hungary,  Croatia,  Dalmatia. 

B.  Belgium, 

C.  Denmark. 
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D.  France :    Auvergne,    Poitou,    Normandy, 

Picardy  (Dioceses  of  Laon,  Soissons, 
Amiens,  Boulogne,  Meaux,  Paris, 
Senlis  and  Beauvais),  Burgundy,  Ger- 
mano- French,  South. 

E.  Germany. 

F.  Great  Britain. 

a.  England  and  Wales. 

b.  Ireland. 

c.  Scotland. 

G.  Holland. 
H.  Italy. 

I.  Portugal. 
K.  Russia. 
L.  Spain. 

M.  Sweden  and  Norway. 
N.  Switzerland. 

O.  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
3.  America. 

A.  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

B.  South  America. 

C.  United  States. 

D.  Canada. 

VI.  Illustrations  of  Architecture. 

1.  Amphitheatres. 

2.  Asylums,  Hospitals,  Workhouses. 

3.  Baths  and  Washhouses. 

4.  Castles. 

5.  Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Churches. 

6.  Churches  and  Chapels. 

7.  Commercial  Buildings. 

8.  Conservatories. 

9.  Convents. 

10.   Domestic  Architecture. 

A.  Palaces. 

B.  Town  Houses. 
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C.  Country  Houses  and  Villas. 

D.  Houses  for  Working  Men. 

E.  Cottages  and  Farm  Buildings,  Stables. 

1 1 .  Fountains. 

12.  Libraries. 

13.  Monasteries. 

14.  Monuments,  Commemorative. 
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KING      CHARLES      I.'s      EMBROIDERED 
BIBLE. 

JF  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  had  not  been 
so  troubled  with  political  unrest,  the  fine 
arts  might  have  found  in  him  a  valuable 
patron.  There  are  many  indications  that 
he  took  an  interest  in  books,  especially  in 
those  which  were  produced  in  an  orna- 
mental way,  and  those  which  belonged  to  his  own  library 
and  were  bound  for  him.  He  particularly  admired  the 
splendid  velvet  and  gold  bindings  which  were  made  at 
Little  Gidding,  some  of  which  were  especially  prepared 
for  himself  and  his  sons  at  his  own  desire,  and  on  some  of 
his  royal  books  bound  in  leather  appears  the  badge  of  a 
caterpillar,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  personal 
badges.  This  caterpillar,  however,  appears  so  constantly 
on  the  smaller  embroidered  books  worked  on  satin,  many 
of  which  were  made  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  assume  that  every  book  with  a  re- 
presentation of  a  caterpillar  upon  it  belonged  to  him.  It 
is  important  to  give  this  caution,  for  while  bookbindings 
are  often  valuable  to  the  antiquary  because  of  the  marks 
of  ownership  which  enable  their  history  to  be  traced,  rash 
attributions,  such  as  those  of  every  book  stamped  with 
Tudor  badges  to  the  royal  library,  are  merely  mis- 
chievous. 

Sometimes  badges  are  found  on  bookbindings  which  are 
unknown  elsewhere  ;  for  instance,  on  a  New  Testament 
bound  in  velvet  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  which  are  ex- 
quisite enamelled  gold  plaques,  is  found  the  figure  of  a  bee 
or  fly  several  times  repeated.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  place  in  which  such  an  insect  is  used  as  a  badge  of 
this  queen,  but  further  light  may  one  day  be  thrown  both 
on  this  Elizabethan  bee  and  on  King  Charles's  caterpillar. 
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Most  of  the  embroidered  books  which  were  made  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  bound  in 
white  satin  and  are  quite  small.  Velvet  for  this  purpose 
was  more  largely  used  at  an  earlier  date — as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  immediate  successors.  The 
finest  work  on  velvet  books  was  made  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  skill  of 
the  embroideresses  on  this  material  was  certainly  remark- 
able, both  because  of  the  dignity  of  their  designs,  and  for 
the  excellence  of  the  technical  execution  of  the  work.  At 
all  times  embroidered  work  on  velvet  has  been  done 
chiefly  with  metal  threads  or  guimp,  and  applique  work 
of  differently  coloured  silks,  which  are  either  worked  in 
the  manner  known  as  f  couched,'  or  else  inlaid  in  coloured 
pieces.  Some  of  James  I.'s  books  were  bound  in  velvet, 
but  they  were  rarely  embroidered,  being  more  usually 
ornamented  with  stamped  work  in  gold  or  silver. 

Several  small  satin-bound  books  have  portraits  of 
Charles  I.  worked  upon  them.  The  most  curious  of  these 
is  now  at  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  It  is  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  London  in  1625,  and 
bears  on  one  side  a  figure  of  David  playing  a  harp,  and  on 
the  other  a  group  representing  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  The 
figure  of  David  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  King  Charles, 
and  the  face  is  certainly  like  his.  Another  exquisite  little 
portrait  of  the  king  is  worked  on  a  little  copy  of  the 
Psalms,  printed  in  London  in  1643.  The  portrait  is  in 
full  face,  crowned,  with  long  brown  hair,  and  dressed  in 
the  state  robes  of  crimson  with  broad  miniver  cape,  the 
ribbon  and  jewel  of  the  garter  being  worn  round  the  neck 
in  the  old  fashion.  The  royal  initials  c  C.  R. '  are  placed 
at  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  book  measures  only  3^  by 
2^  inches  each  side. 

Charles  I.  was  not  only  depicted  on  the  embroidered 
bindings  of  his  own  time,  but  his  likeness  was  also  often 
stamped  in  gold  on  leather  bindings,  as  well  as  cut  in 
silver  and  used  as  an  ornamental  centre-piece  on  velvet 
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bindings.  His  portrait  occurs  more  frequently  on  book- 
bindings than  that  of  any  other  person  except  Martin 
Luther.  Charles  I.'s  portraits  are  always  picturesque,  but 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  those  of  the  great  reformer. 

Velvet  books  embroidered  in  England  for  Charles  I.  are 
very  rare,  but  the  art  was  by  no  means  lost,  as  is  fully 
shown  by  the  fine  example  figured  with  this  paper;  it  only 
happened  that  the  taste  of  the  time  favoured  satin,  as  easy 
to  work  upon,  rather  than  velvet,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
manage. 

The  book  in  question  is  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  Bible, 
printed  in  London  in  1629,  and  was  bound  for  Charles  I., 
to  whom  it  originally  belonged.  It  was  given  by  the  king 
to  Patrick  Young,  library-keeper  to  his  Majesty,  and  in 
time  was  inherited  by  his  granddaughter,  Sarah  Attwood, 
who  presented  it  to  the  church  at  Broomfield,  in  Essex, 
where  Mr.  Young  lived  after  he  left  the  king's  service, 
and  where  he  was  buried.  The  Bible  still  belongs  to  the 
church,  and  was  kindly  lent  to  me  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper  by  the  present  vicar  of  Broomfield,  the  Rev.  W. 
Trimmer.  It  is  of  rich  purple  velvet,  and  measures  1 2  by 
8  inches.  It  is  only  in  fair  condition,  having  been  no 
doubt  for  many  years  allowed  to  be  used;  but  it  has  novr 
been  as  well  mended  as  possible  (not  in  any  way '  restored ') 
by  the  skilful  fingers  of  Mrs.  Edmund  Graves,  and  I  am 
informed  that  in  future  it  is  to  be  carefully  kept  in  a  proper 
box. 

The  ornamentation  is  the  same  on  both  sides.  The 
design  consists  of  the  royal  coat-of-arms  within  a  garter, 
crowned,  and  having  two  supporters ;  at  each  side  of  the 
crown  is  a  large  ornamental  letter  '  C '  and  '  R.'  It  has  a 
large  and  bold  effect  on  the  velvet,  and  is  carried  out  in 
gold  and  silver  thread  and  coloured  silks,  with  inlays  of 
coloured  satin.  Much  of  the  work  is  padded  out  in  re- 
lief. 

Thus  the  lion  supporter  is  worked  in  gold  thread,  and 
the  unicorn  in  silver  thread;  they  are  both  standing  upon 
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an  ornamental  cartouche,  worked  in  gold  thread,  on  which 
are  the  words  £  Dieu  et  Mon  Droit '  in  black  silk.  The 
shield  is  inlaid  in  the  proper  places  with  blue  and  red 
satin,  the  bearings  on  the  separate  coats  being  worked  in 
gold  guimp.  The  garter  is  inlaid  in  blue  satin,  the  words 
f  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,'  as  well  as  the  ornaments  upon 
it,  being  shown  in  gold  guimp.  The  lion  and  the  unicorn 
are  both  in  high  relief.  The  red  cap  inside  the  crown 
worn  by  the  lion  is  represented  by  a  piece  of  red  satin ; 
the  coronet  round  the  neck  of  the  unicorn  was  originally 
in  gold,  but  it  has  been  so  rubbed  down  that  it  appears 
silver ;  the  chain  which  was  originally  depending  from  the 
coronet  has  now  all  gone  except  the  ring  at  the  extreme 
end.  This  coronet  with  dangling  chain  is  said  to  have 
been  adopted  as  a  mark  of  repentance  by  one  of  the  early 
kings  of  Scotland,  who  was  suspected  of  having  had  some 
part  in  his  father's  death. 

The  eyes  of  both  these  animals,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
cherub's  head  at  the  top  of  the  cartouche  on  which  they 
are  standing,  were  originally  small  black  beads,  but  they 
have  now  all  come  off.  I  have,  however,  restored  them  in 
the  illustration. 

The  large  crown  surmounting  the  coat-of-arms  is  worked 
in  gold  and  shows  a  red  satin  cap  inside  it.  This  cap, 
which  is  common  to  all  English  peers,  should  properly  be 
shown  in  crimson  velvet,  and  it  should  also  be  turned  up 
at  the  lower  edge  with  miniver,  that  is  to  say,  white  ermine 
fur  with  little  black  dots  of  hair  worked  into  it.  The  cap 
is  quite  distinct  from  crown  or  coronet,  either  of  which  can 
properly  be  worn  without  it,  but  whenever  the  red  cap 
is  shown  the  miniver  edge  should  also  be  seen.  The 
royal  initials  are  ornamentally  worked  in  gold  thread. 
The  ground  is  dotted  about  with  a  few  rosettes  and  small 
pieces  of  gold  guimp,  many  of  which  are  now  much  rubbed 
and  imperfect. 

.  The  border  is  narrow,  but  simple  and  effective ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  central  rib,  over  which  a  broad,  flat  leaf  form  is 
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bent  at  close  intervals,  inclosed  between  two  outer  lines  of 
triple  gold  cord.     At  each  corner  the  leaf  expands  into  a 
symmetrical  ornament,  and  halfway  at  each  side  the  bend 
of  the  leaves  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
There  is  a  blue  silk  marker  with  a  gold  fringe. 

CYRIL  DAVENPORT. 


A     LONDON     CIRCULATING     LIBRARY 
OF    1743. 

HE    REV.    SAMUEL    FANCOURT, 

who,  as  Mr.  Archibald  Clarke  has  told  us 
in  No.  3  of 'The  Library,'  is  reputed  to  have 
opened  the  first  of  the  London  circulating 
libraries  soon  after  1 740,  had  apparently  an 
early  rival.  Amongst  my  books  is  a  curious 
volume  with  the  following  title-page :  c  The  Life  and 
Character  of  the  Famous  German  Princess,  alias  Mrs. 
Mary  Moders,  alias  Mary  Stedman,  alias  Mary  Carleton. 
Containing  an  Historical  Relation  of  her  Birth  and  For- 
tunes ;  with  the  Havock  and  Spoil  she  committed  on  the 
Publick :  Likewise  her  Trial  at  the  Old  Baily  for  having 
Two  Husbands.  The  Third  Edition.  London  :  Printed 
for  T.  Wright,  at  the  Bible  in  Exeter  Exchange, 
MDCCXLIII.  N.B.  At  the  said  T.  Wright's  is  opened 
a  Library  for  Lending  all  Manner  of  Books  at  i6s.  a 
Year.'  The  f  German  Princess  '  was  a  handsome,  clever, 
and  unscrupulous  adventuress,  who  after  sundry  matri- 
monial exploits  went  on  the  stage  in  a  play  written  for  her 
and  called  '  The  German  Princess,'  on  which  Pepys 
remarked,  '  Never  was  anything  so  well  done  in  earnest 
worse  performed  in  jest.'  The  'Princess'  became  a  com- 
mon thief  and  was  transported  to  Jamaica,  but  returned  to 
London  and  resumed  her  criminal  career.  She  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn  as  a  thief,  January  22nd,  1672-3.  There  is 
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a  notice  of  Mary  Carleton  in  the  'Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.'  The  '  Historical  Narrative,'  first  printed  in 
1663  after  her  acquittal  on  the  charge  of  bigamy,  forms  the 
main  part  of  the  volume.  The  second  edition  appeared 
in  1720,  and  was,  it  is  said,  published  because  Alderman 
Barber  was  alleged  to  be  the  son  of  Mary  Carleton.  The 
third  edition  was  probably  due  to  the  business  instincts  of 
the  bookseller  in  Exeter  Change,  who  knew  that  the  stories 
of  such  careers  always  find  readers.  The  interest  of  the 
title-page,  on  the  present  occasion,  however,  is  in  its  post- 
script. The  subscription  to  the  first  library  begun  by 
Fancourt  and  dissolved  in  1745  was  one  guinea,  and  the 
advertisement  just  quoted  shows  that  he  had  a  competitor 
and  underseller  in  1743. 

Of  this  enterprising  Wright  nothing  more  is  known 
to  me.  There  is  one  of  the  same  name  connected  with 
the  trade  recorded  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  but 
Thomas  Wright,  Alderman  of  Candlewick,  who  was  for 
fifty  years  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Wright,  Gill  and  Dal  ton, 
and  died  in  1798,  was  a  stationer  on  London  Bridge. 
There  was  also  Thomas  Wright,  a  printer,  whose  good 
qualities  are  recorded  by  Nichols  (iii.  399).  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  the  identification  of  the  anonymous  writings  of 
Goldsmith,  first  collected  in  1798. 

The  fact  that  T.  Wright  of  the  Bible  in  Exeter  Ex- 
change lent  out  c  all  manner  of  books '  for  a  subscription 
of  sixteen  shillings  a  year  makes  him  a  forerunner  of 
Mudie,  and  entitles  him  to  a  place  amongst  the.  agencies 
in  the  evolution  of  the  modern  circulating  library. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
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ARCHBISHOP  PARKER,  COLLECTOR 
AND  AUTHOR. 

MIGHTY  'collector  of  books'  was  the 
epithet  given  to  this  prelate,  one  of  the 
long  line  of  distinguished  men  who  have 
occupied  the  See  of  Canterbury.  Among 
the  learned  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  of 

_  _  _  whom  Bishops  Jewel,  Grindal,  Whitgift, 

and  Sandys  (London),  with  others  might  be  named — for 
lore  and  scholarship,  Matthew  Parker  stands  out  pro- 
minently in  that  revival-time  of  letters. 

Royal  collectors  have  been  legion ;  nobles  and  private 
persons  have  also  gathered  together  famous  libraries  ;  but 
perhaps  no  one  in  a  way  more  representative  than  Arch- 
bishop Parker.  That  his  MSS.  and  books  are  still  pre- 
served entire  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  has 
become  an  historical  fact,  and  one  of  literary  importance 
and  value.  Fuller,  the  historian,  remarks  that  '  this  library 
contained  more  materials  relating  to  the  history  of  this 
kingdom,  both  ancient  and  ecclesiastical,  than  could  before 
have  been  met  with  anywhere  else.'  The  strict  rule  that 
no  one  may  have  access  to  the  collection,  except  in  the 
presence  of  three  persons  who  are  each  furnished  with 
their  own  keys  to  the  cases,  has  been  carried  out  with 
exactness  to  the  present  day. 

Not  only  as  a  collector,  but  as  a  promoter  of  learning, 
Archbishop  Parker  was  famous  :  his  biographer,  Strype, 
writes  '  that  his  great  skill  in  antiquity  reached  to  eccle- 
siastical matters  as  well  as  historical.' 

In  order  to  pursue  these  aims,  he  procured  a  printed 
order  of  the  Privy  Council  to  borrow  all  the  ancient 
MSS.  and  Records  belonging  to  the  dissolved  monasteries 
that  were  in  private  hands.  For  this  he  employed  agents, 
and  among  them  we  hear  of  one  Stephen  Bateman,  who 
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states  that  by  the  archbishop's  commission  he  gathered, 
within  four  years,  of  divinity,  astronomy,  history,  physic, 
and  others  of  sundry  sorts  and  sources,  6,700  books. 

The  primate's  friendship  and  intercourse  with  Lord 
Burleigh,  himself  a  collector  and  genealogist,  is  one  of  the 
important  incidents  in  our  survey  of  the  archbishop's  anti- 
quarian zeal.  On  9th  May,  1573,  the  primate  writes  to 
Burleigh  to  look  over  f  Lambarde's  Perambulation  of 
Kent,  and  present  it  to  your  correction  and  amendment, 
when  your  leisure  can  serve  you.'  (f  Correspondence  of 
Archbishop  Parker'  :  Parker  Society.) 

Lambarde's  name  will  ever  live,  as  well  as  his  fame  as 
keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower.  These  archives  he 
calendered,  and  submitted  the  indexes  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  was  so  pleased  with  the  task  that,  at  the  end  of  an 
interview  with  him  on  the  subject,  she  bade  him  farewell 
as  c  good  and  honest  Lambarde.' 

Archbishop  Parker  and  others  urged  the  queen  to 
establish  a  national  collection  of  books,  with  an  endowment, 
but  this  scheme  was  not  carried  out.  However,  a  somewhat 
similar  movement  had  taken  place  among  the  learned  men 
of  the  day,  with  the  oversight  of  the  primate,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  forerunner  of  a  c  Society  of 
Antiquaries.'  The  archbishop  again  writes  to  Lord  Bur- 
leigh in  1573,  'that  I  have  within  my  house,  in  wages, 
drawers,  and  cutters,  painters,  limners,  writers,  and  book- 
binders,' and  that  c  I  toy  out  my  time,  partly  with  copying 
of  books,  partly  in  devising  ordinances  for  scholars,  to 
help  the  ministry,  partly  in  genealogies  and  so  forth.' 

That  the  archbishop  spent  much  of  his  income  on  liter- 
ary and  other  works  is  shown  by  the  following  entries  in 
Lambeth  MS.  959,  printed  in  *  Parker's  Correspondence ' 
a  fact  which  refutes  the  allegation  against  him  of 
parsimony : 

f  To  Glover,  alias  Somerset  Herald,  for  a  pedi- 
gree of  the  ancient  nobility          .         ,         •     £100. 
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(  To  Alexander  Nevile,  for  writing  the  story  of 

Kett's  rebellion  .....  £100. 

*  To  Sir  Thomas  Josseline's  brother,  an  antiqu- 
ary in  my  house,  who  wrote  the  lives  in  "  De 
Antiquitate  Britannicae  ecclesias  "  a  prebend, 
worth  £30  per  annum,  and  procured  for  him  ^300.' 

Among  the  printers,  artists,  and  other  workers  around 
the  archbishop,  was  John  Day,  who  in  1569  printed  the 
*  Book  of  Christian  Prayers,'  which  belonged  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  is  one  of  the  treasures  at  Lambeth,  also  the 
Psalms  in  metre,  circa  1561,  of  which  the  Lambeth  copy 
possesses  additional  value  from  an  autograph  inscription 
inside  the  cover.  The  archbishop's  labour  and  interest  in 
versifying  the  Psalms  are  well  known.  Other  artists  were 
Richard  Lyne,  and  one  called  c  Lyle,'  an  excellent  penman, 
who  could  counterfeit  any  antique  writing,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Parker  in  making  old  books  complete,  by 
transcription  from  others. 

Hogenberg,  and  perhaps  Aggas,  were  in  his  service, 
certainly  the  former,  whose  engraved  portrait  of  the 
archbishop,  with  verses  below,  is  preserved  with  other 
memoranda  in  the  Lambeth  MS.  above  quoted. 

By  Richard  Lyne,  an  oil  portrait  exists  in  the  Palace 
picture  gallery,  of  the  archbishop,  with  the  addition  of 
several  details,  viz.,  a  book,  casket,  inkstand,  and  hour- 
glass, all  painted  with  much  care  and  precision.  Another 
oil  painting  is  at  the  archbishop's  own  college  (Corpus), 
at  Cambridge,  dated  1572. 

Licensing  of  books  for  the  press  appears  to  have  been 
exercised  in  this  prelate's  time,  an  early  recorded  instance 
being  that  of  Stow's  *  Chronicle,'  1564,  approved  for 
publication  by  our  archbishop. 

Here  we  may  allude  incidentally  to  his  connection  with 
the  Stationers'  Company,  whose  registers,  ably  edited  by 
Mr.  Edward  Arber,  contain  titles  of  books  so  licensed  and 
other  interesting  particulars. 
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With  this  Company,  the  archbishops  were  long  asso- 
ciated by  an  old  custom  (how  abandoned)  of  some  of 
the  members  coming  yearly  to  Lambeth  in  their  barge, 
and  presenting  a  copy  of  their  almanac  to  the  archbishop, 
who  hospitably  entertained  them  and  their  watermen.  Yet 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  exercised  their  right  of  juris- 
diction over  some  books  in  a  harsh  way,  especially  on 
works  of  a  religious  nature,  and  the  booksellers  or 
'  stationers,'  as  they  were  called,  often  suffered  unjustly  by 
such  drastic  measures.  Happily,  all  is  rightly  changed 
long  ago. 

As  author  and  '  editor  *  Archbishop  Parker's  labours 
were  many  and  important — his  leisure  hours  were  given 
to  such  work,  and  we  must  place  the  publication  of  the 
'Bishop's  Bible'  foremost,  as  directly  issued  under  his 
auspices.  The  publication  of  ancient  chronicles  and  anti- 
quarian history  formed  another  prominent  feature  in  his 
programme.  Many  of  these  works  are  too  well  known  to 
our  readers  to  be  mentioned  here  again.  The  earliest  of 
these  so  published  was  Aelfric's  '  Anglo-Saxon  Homily ' 
in  1566;  then  follow  c  Flores  Historiarum '  in  1567, 
Walsingham's  'Historia  Anglicana '  (1574),  '  Historia 
Major'  and  *  Matthew  Paris'  (1571),  with  several  others. 

Although  the  method  of  '  editing '  in  those  days  would 
not  have  satisfied  modern  critics,  we  must  remember  that 
such  work  was  only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  errors  crept  in 
through  the  copyists  and  others  employed  in  the  under- 
taking. Evidence  of  the  archbishop's  zeal  as  a  collector, 
and  of  the  care  both  he  and  his  son  (Sir  John  Parker) 
took  of  his  books,  is  again  given  by  a  list  of  those  at  his 
manor-house  of  Bekesbourne,  near  Canterbury,  where  he 
often  lived.  So  anxious  was  the  primate  on  one  visit 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Canterbury  that  she  should  know 
everything  of  the  locality,  that  he  sent  beforehand  to  Cecil 
(Lord  Burleigh)  a  copy  of  a  discourse  on  Dover,  which 
would  put  the  queen  in  possession  of  the  history  of  the 
neighbourhood.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
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of  that  shrewd  sovereign  generally  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
the  places  she  visited,  from  those  in  attendance  on  her, 
and  thus  to  glean  much  valuable  information. 

The  rare  work,  which  of  all  others  testifies  to  the  arch- 
bishop's learning  and  research,  is  that  entitled  f  De  Anti- 
quitate  Britannicas  Ecclesias,' printed  by  John  Day  in  1572, 
of  which  it  is  said  only  twenty-two  copies  are  extant, 
though  there  may  be  more. 

Some  of  the  copies  are  deficient  in  one  thing,  some  in 
another.  One  at  the  British  Museum  formerly  belonged 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  bound  in  green  velvet; 
another  was  a  presentation  copy  from  the  archbishop  to 
Lord  Arundel.  The  Lambeth  copy  contains  many  original 
documents  not  found  in  other  editions,  also  the  rare 
portrait  of  the  archbishop  by  Hogenberg  the  artist,  in 
J573>  with  the  lines  underneath.  It  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  archbishop's  son,  then  of  Lord 
Sunderland,  and  lastly,  to  have  been  placed  in  Lambeth, 
about  1757,  by  Bishop  Trevor  of  Durham.  Such  are  the 
vicissitudes  of  ownership ! 

Later  editions  were  issued,  but  the  real  value  centres 
round  these  early  copies,  and  we  know  that  John  Josselyn, 
who  was  entertained  in  the  archbishop's  house  as  one  of 
his  antiquaries,  copied  and  inserted  extracts  in  the  Lam- 
beth volume. 

One  cannot  but  realize,  even  in  a  slight  survey  of  the 
archbishop's  literary  works  and  collections,  the  influence 
he  must  have  exercised  on  the  scholars  of  his  day  in  all 
matters  of  historical  and  antiquarian  lore  ;  it  might  truly 
be  said  of  him  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  university 
career  he  was  a  *  painful  student.'  Norwich,  his  birth- 
place, and  Eastern  England  also,  cannot  be  forgetful  of 
one  who  rose  to  that  highest  office  in  the  Church,  and  as 
statesman  and  scholar  alike  claimed  the  regard  of  Queen 
and  people. 

S.  W.  KERSHAW. 


HOW     THINGS     ARE     DONE     IN     ONE 
AMERICAN    LIBRARY. 

IV. 

REGISTRATION  AND  CIRCULATION. 

MERE  aggregation  of  books,  of  course, 
does  not  constitute  a  library.  And  a  col- 
lection classified  and  catalogued  and  shelved 
in  an  orderly  manner  still  falls  short  of 
being  a  public  library.  To  buildings  and 
apparatus  and  professors  must  be  added 
students,  in  order  to  create  a  university.  So  readers  are 
an  essential  factor  of  the  Peoples'  University.  An  able 
corps  of  professors  will  soon  attract  students ;  and  in  any 
fairly  enlightened  community  a  good  collection  of  books 
made  accessible  to  the  public  will  not  lack  readers.  In 
what  numbers  they  come  will  depend  on  various  condi- 
tions, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify.  This  much, 
however,  may  be  safely  said  and  repeated  with  emphasis — 
that  even  the  numerical  possibilities  of  the  public  library 
have  not  yet  been  realized.  The  statistics  of  registration 
and  issue  in  cities  with  well-supported  and  well-adminis- 
tered libraries  like  those  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  are  read  with  sur- 
prise and  admiration.  Yet,  according  to  the  latest  statis- 
tics at  hand,  Birmingham,  with  a  population  of  429,000,* 
has  only  30,297  registered  readers,  or  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  Out  of  505,000  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester, less  than  45,000  (about  nine  per  cent.)  have 
public  library  cards.  Chicago  records  75,000  cardholders 

1  The  population  is  from  the  census  of  1890,  while  the  registration 
statistics  are  from  reports  of  1898  and  1899.  The  actual  percentages 
are  therefore  smaller  than  those  given. 
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out  of  a  population  of  over  a  million,  not  quite  seven  per 
cent. ;  while  Boston  leads  with  fourteen  per  cent,  of  its 
inhabitants  holding  public  library  cards. 

REGISTRATION. 

The  first  element  of  popularity  is  easy  entrance — in 
both  senses  of  the  phrase — a  central  location  with  an 
attractive  building  and  simple  conditions  of  registration 
and  access.  If  security  for  the  return  of  borrowed  books 
is  made  the  primary  consideration,  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution  is  at  once  curtailed.  If  a  signature  that  can 
draw  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  of  pounds  is  not 
accepted  as  sufficient  security  for  the  loan  of  a  book  which 
the  signer  has  helped  to  pay  for,  the  substantial  citizen  is 
naturally  indignant.  And  if  the  humbler  applicant  is 
compelled  to  obtain  for  his  endorser  some  one  known  to 
be  a  property  owner,  the  requirement  may  effectually  bar 
him  from  the  library  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  involves  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  of  time  in  looking  up  the  financial 
standing  of  every  guarantor.  We,  therefore,  do  not  re- 
quire any  guaranty  from  an  applicant  known  to  be  a 
property  owner  or  a  responsible  business  man.  And  as  to 
the  quality  of  sponsorship  demanded  for  others — when 
at  the  outset  I  asked  for  instructions  on  the  subject,  I  re- 
ceived them  in  the  form  of  an  anecdote  told  to  the  Board 
by  the  Vice-President,  as  exemplifying  his  idea  of  the 
proper  requirement. 

An  old  German,  whom  we  will  call  Brodkorb,  had  for 
many  years  been  a  depositor  in  one  of  our  leading  banks. 
He  did  a  small  cash  business,  and  had  never  had  occasion 
to  borrow  from  the  bank.  But  wishing  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  for  making  an  unusually  large  purchase, 
he  applied  for  a  loan  of  a  few  hundred  pounds.  *  Cer- 
tainly,' said  the  president.  *  Make  out  your  note  and  you 
shall  have  the  money.' 

*  Here  iss  de  note  already,  Mr.  Wilson.' 

i.  c  c 
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c  But,  Mr.  Brodkorb,  this  note  has  only  one  name  on 
it.     Bank  paper,  you  know,  must  always  have  two  names.' 
f  O,  so  ?     Veil,  I  kit  anudder  name.' 
Accordingly,  the  next  morning  Brodkorb  again  presents 
the  note  endorsed  by  one  Kaltwasser. 

c  But  who  is  Mr.  Kaltwasser  ?  I  don't  think  I  know 
him.' 

4  O,  he 's  my  bookkeeper,  and  he  ain't  wort  a ' — well, 
cent  will  do,  though  Brodkorb  named  something  of  even 
smaller  value. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  by  a  unanimous  laugh,  approved 
the  suggestion ;  and  from  that  time  forth  we  have  asked 
no  further  assurance  of  the  responsibility  of  a  guarantor 
than  the  appearance  of  his  name  in  the  city  directory. 
And  results  have  fully  justified  this  liberal  policy.  In- 
sistence on  a  property  qualification  for  guarantors  would 
have  barred  out  thousands,  especially  children ;  while  the 
loss  of  books  drawn  by  cardholders  has  been  insignificant, 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  loss  to  the  community  that 
would  have  resulted  from  depriving  so  many  young  people 
of  the  benefits  of  the  library.  In  the  first  year  of  the  free 
library,  out  of  331,000  books  drawn  by  cardholders,  only 
three  were  not  returned.  During  the  last  library  year, 
ending  April  3Oth,  1899,  the  Joss  was  65  out  of  698,000 
books  drawn  for  home  reading,  less  than  one  in  ten 
thousand. 

The  guaranty,  like  all  our  blanks  intended  for  filing,  is 
a  card  of  standard  size,  the  33r  card  of  the  Library 
Bureau.  For  all  records  subject  to  much  handling,  we 
find  it  economy  to  buy  the  highest  grade  cards ;  and  in 
the  case  of  catalogue  cards,  convenience  of  manipulation 
seems  to  justify  our  choice  of  cards  of  maximum  thickness. 
The  guaranty  card  is  in  the  following  form.  The  blank 
line  at  the  top  is  filled  by  the  registration  clerk  with  the 
name  of  the  guarantor,  and  the  cards  are  filed  in  drawers 
in  alphabetical  order. 
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(Do  not  write  here.) 

Public  Library 

St.  Louis,  19 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  to  be  responsible  for  any  loss  of, 
or  damage  to,  the  books  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  (Free)  Library  issued 

to  

and  for  any  penalties  incurred  by  h through  violation  of  the 

rules  of  the  library. 

Signature  (in  ink) . 

Address . 

THIS   CARD    WILL    NOT    BE   ACCEPTED    IF   SOILED   OR    FOLDED. 

MADE    BY    LIBRARY    BUREAU,  CHICAGO. 

Upon  the  return  of  this  card,  properly  signed,  the 
applicant  is  requested  to  sign  and  give  the  information 
required  by  the  following  card : 

THIS    APPLICATION    MUST   BE   TILLED   OUT   IN    INK,  AND    APPROVED,  BEFORE  CARD   IS   ISSUED. 

No 


I,  the  undersigned,  apply  for  a  reader's  card  in  the  St.  Louis  Public 
(Free)  Library. 

(  am  a  resident  of  the  city, 

CROSS    OUT    WHAT    DOES       j       I  ^  ,  taxpayef  jn  the  ^ 

r  APPLY.  |  have  permanent  employment  in  the  city, 

and  hereby  agree  to  comply  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Library,  to  make  good  any  loss  or  injury  sustained  by  it  through  issu- 
ing a  card  entitling  me  to  draw  books,  and  TO  GIVE  IMMEDIATE 
NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE. 


Signature  (in  ink). 

Residence 

Occupation 

Place  of  business- 


THIS    CARD    WILL   NOT    BE    ACCEPTED    IF   SOILED   OR    FOLDED. 
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The  two  blank  lines  at  the  top  are  filled  by  the  registra- 
tion clerk,  one  with  the  name  of  the  applicant,  the  other 
with  his  number,  which  consists  of  the  initial  letter  of  his 
name,  with  a  number  which  indicates  how  many  persons 
of  that  initial  have  thus  far  been  registered.  Application 
cards  for  adults  are  white;  for  minors  (the  line  being 
drawn  at  seventeen)  blue,  with  the  item  c  School '  added, 
and  the  item  f  Taxpayer '  omitted. 

From  these  forms  it  will  be  seen  that  anyone  may  ob- 
tain a  reader's  card  if  he  is  a  resident  or  a  taxpayer  in  the 
city,  or  if  he  has  permanent  employment  therein. 

The  application  card  being  duly  signed,  a  reader's  card 
is  immediately  made  out  and  handed  to  the  applicant. 
Applications  are  received  through  our  delivery  stations  and 
from  the  public  schools;  and  the  reader's  cards  are  sent 
through  the  same  channels.  The  reader's  card  (of  thick, 
high-grade  stock,  and,  like  all  other  cards,  of  standard 
size)  has  the  corners  rounded,  in  order  that  it  may  more 
easily  slip  into  the  book  pocket  and  be  less  liable  to  become 
dog-eared.  On  its  face  at  the  top  are  the  reader's  registra- 
tion number  and  the  date  of  the  card's  expiration,  which  is 
three  years  from  the  date  of  its  issue.  Just  below  these 
are  the  following  essential  injunctions  :  (  'This  card  must  be 
presented  whenever  a  book  is  drawn,  returned,  or  renewed! 
'  IMMEDIATE  NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE  MUST 

BE    GIVEN.' 

At  the  bottom  appears  the  direction :  l  Ask  Questions 
at  the  Information  Desk  or  of  the  Assistant  in  Charge/ 
followed  by  the  warning, c  Forfeited  if  Transferred.'  The 
rest  of  the  card  is  divided,  by  two  heavy  and  three  light 
vertical  lines  and  ten  light  horizontal  lines,  into  sixty 
spaces,  or  thirty  pairs  of  spaces,  for  recording  the  issue  and 
the  return  of  thirty  books.  At  present  the  reverse  side  of 
the  card  gives  the  library  hours,  directions  how  to  renew 
books,  etc.  ;  but  hereafter  this  side  will  contain  only  the 
ruled  spaces  for  the  loan  record.  The  instructions  now 
printed  on  the  card  are  given  elsewhere  ;  and  making  both 
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sides  of  the  card  available  for  the  loan  record  will  be  a 
considerable  saving  of  stationery. 

Cards  for  readers  under  seventeen  bear  the  same  direc- 
tions on  the  back,  with  the  addition  of  the  words, (  Minor. 
Only  books  suitable  for  young  people  will  be  issued  on  this 
card: 

I  may  add  in  passing  that  supervision  of  young  people's 
reading  does  not  cease  with  the  issue  of  adult  cards. 

Every  adult  may  have  a  second  card,  on  which  any  book 
but  a  novel  may  be  drawn  ;  and  to  teachers  and  clergymen 
is  issued  a  third  card  entitling  them  to  draw  six  books  at  a 
time  for  professional  purposes.  Until  recently  we  had 
special  application  cards  for  each  of  these ;  but  to  simplify 
our  records  we  now  have  the  recipient  of  an  extra  card 
sign  for  it  on  the  back  of  his  regular  application. 

Extra  cards  are  identified  by  an  f  X '  preceding  the 
holder's  regular  card  number.  For  example,  when  a  person 
whose  card  number  is  B  2593  applies  for  an  extra  card, 
the  registration  clerk  writes  this  number  after  the  large  X 
that  is  printed  on  the  extra  cards. 

Teachers'  cards  are  ruled  for  the  issue  record  on  both 
sides,  and  are  identified  by  a  '  T,'  followed  by  the  holder's 
regular  number. 

These  four  kinds  of  borrower's  cards  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  a  marked  difference  of  colour. 

The  guaranty  cards  are  filed  in  drawers  in  alphabetical 
order,  so  that  in  a  moment  we  can  furnish  an  inquirer  with 
a  list  of  all  persons  for  whom  he  has  guaranteed.  Applica- 
tion cards  are  filed  in  the  same  manner ;  and  before  a 
reader's  card  is  issued,  reference  is  made  to  this  record  to 
see  if  the  applicant  has  already  received  a  card,  and  also  to 
see  if  there  are  any  charges  against  him.  Whenever  a  card 
is  held  for  an  unpaid  fine,  it  is  filed  with  the  application 
card  and  is  given  back  to  the  reader  only  on  payment  of 
the  fine.  If  a  reader  loses  his  card,  he  must  pay  fivepence 
and  wait  a  week  for  another.  The  purpose  of  the  rule  is 
obvious.  If  some  penalty  were  not  attached  to  the  loss  of 
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a  card,  if  some  charge  were  not  made  for  its  replacement, 
persons  who  had  merely  forgotten  to  bring  their  cards 
would  represent  them  as  lost  and  ask  for  new  ones.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  200  we  should  probably  have  to  replace 
500  or  more  cards  a  month,  with  no  return  for  the  outlay 
of  time  and  stationery.  Thus  the  careless  and  conscience- 
less would  be  able  to  make  others  share  the  cost  of  their 
delinquencies.  Under  this  wise  rule  all  the  expense  caused 
by  carelessness  is  borne  by  the  careless,  and  our  fund  is 
increased  by  nearly  £50  a  year. 

The  double  requirement  of  an  advance  payment  of  ten 
cents  and  a  week's  wait  may  seem  unnecessarily  severe  ; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  neither  penalty  is  sufficient  alone. 
Most  men  will  not  much  mind  the  fivepence  ;  but  if  they 
find  they  have  also  to  wait  a  week,  they  bethink  them  that 
perhaps  they  can  find  the  card,  and  they  go  home  and  do 
so.  Women  and  children,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally 
willing  to  wait  the  week ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  five- 
pence,  they  conclude  it  will  be  cheaper  to  make  further 
search  for  the  card.  But  the  saving  of  stationery  and  time 
is  not  the  only  consideration.  If  duplicate  cards  were 
freely  issued,  their  number  would  be  so  great  as  to  cause 
serious  complications  in  our  accounts  with  borrowers.  In 
spite  of  the  double  check  provided  by  the  rule,  the  number 
of  duplicate  cards  issued  is  a  source  of  considerable  trouble. 

This  rule  exemplifies  a  sound  general  principle.  Rules 
should  be  so  framed  and  so  applied  as  to  make  careless 
people  pay  the  cost  of  their  carelessness ;  and  correlatively 
there  should  be  a  constant  effort  to  avoid  making  the 
innocent  suffer  for,  or  with,  the  guilty. 

For  convenience  in  recording  loans,  each  reader  is  known 
by  the  initial  letter  of  his  name,  followed  by  a  number 
which  indicates  how  many  persons  of  that  initial  have 
registered  up  to  date.  For  example,  A  1923  is  the  card 
number  of  the  1, 923rd  person  registered  in  the  present 
series  whose  name  begins  with  A.  The  total  registration 
in  force  at  any  time  may  be  found  by  adding  the  numbers 
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on  the  last  card  issued  under  each  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
To  ascertain  who  A  1,923  is,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
alphabetico-numerical  index.  Registration,  therefore,  in- 
volves the  filling  of  four  cards  :  guaranty  card,  application 
card,  borrower's  index  card,  and  reader's  card.  The  first 
three,  being  filed,  enable  us  to  ascertain  immediately  : 
first,  a  reader's  number  if  his  name  is  given  ;  second, 
his  name  if  his  number  is  given;  third,  the  names  of 
persons  for  whom  any  given  individual  has  guaranteed. 

For  use  of  books  within  the  library  there  is  no  require- 
ment beyond  reasonably  cleanly  appearance  and  decent 
deportment  and  the  signing  of  the  following  blank.  Upon 
return  of  the  books,  the  lower  portion  of  the  slip  is  torn 
off  and  handed  to  the  borrower,  while  the  remainder  is 
kept  for  statistics  of  issue. 

ST.   LOUIS   PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 
FOR   READING   ROOM   USE   ONLY. 

The  borrower  of  the  following  works  is  required  to  return  them  to 
the  desk  BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  BUILDING,  AND  CLAIM 
THE  RECEIPT  BELOW.  Otherwise  he  will  be  held  responsible 
for  any  loss  or  damage  that  may  occur. 


AUTHOR. 

TITLE1. 

CLASS 
NUMBER. 

I  desire  °™  of  the  above  FOR  READING  ROOM  USE  ONLY, 

all 

and  promise  to  return  the  same  in   good  order  before  leaving  the 
building. 

Name 

Residence  ^__L 

Date 


In  the  general  reference  room,  containing  some  13,000 
volumes,  free  access  is  given  to  all  proper  persons,  who 
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are  merely  requested  to  sign,  before  leaving,  a  blank 
indicating  how  many  volumes  they  have  consulted.  In 
the  room  adjoining  and  connecting  with  this,  the  fine  art 
and  costly  illustrated  books  are  kept  in  locked  cases. 
There  is,  of  course,  an  attendant  in  each  room  to  obtain 
books  called  for  and  render  other  assistance. 


CHARGING  SYSTEM. 

'  Not  as  we  would  but  as  we  must '  is  a  hard  rule  that 
applies  to  institutions  as  to  individuals.  It  is  only  stern 
necessity  that  keeps  this  library  in  crowded  quarters  on 
the  top  floors  of  a  commercial  building ;  it  is  not  from 
choice  that  we  have  delivery  stations  instead  of  branches  ; 
and  in  other  particulars  we  are  not  doing  the  best  we 
know,  but  the  best  we  can  under  the  circumstances.  But 
this  institution  has  been  fortunate  in  being  free  from  the 
fetters  of  tradition,  which  in  all  human  affairs  is  the 
greatest  clog  to  progress.  The  Public  School  Library,  of 
which  this  is  the  lineal  successor,  was  founded  and  or- 
ganized by  men  of  strong  and  original  minds,  who  studied 
the  problems  presented  unhampered  by  prejudice  and 
preconception.  Prominent  among  these  was  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred  as  the  devisor  of 
our  scheme  of  classification,  which  Melvil  Dewey  took  as 
the  basis  of  his  decimal  system.  During  the  twenty-five 
years  following  the  establishment  of  the  Public  School 
Library,  a  wonderful  development  in  library  economy  took 
place.  Many  experiments  were  tried,  some  original,  some 
in  imitation :  many  changes  were  made  in  methods ;  but 
so  long  as  the  institution  remained  a  subscription  library, 
with  the  bulk  of  its  readers  life-members  who  had  grown 
accustomed  to  the  old  ways,  any  radical  change  affecting 
the  cardholders  would  have  been  impolitic  and  therefore 
impracticable.  With  the  new  birth  of  the  institution  as  a 
free  library,  it  became  feasible  to  cast  off  any  old  garments 
that  seemed  too  scant  for  its  larger  dimensions,  or  likely 
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to  impede  its  growth,  and  to  adopt  whatever  methods  ex- 
perience, our  own  and  that  of  other  libraries,  had  shown 
to  be  the  best. 

In  particular,  our  system  of  recording  loans  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  a  circulation  which  we  felt 
sure  would  be  trebled  the  first  year.  For  years  I  had 
wished  to  change,  but  knew  it  would  be  futile  to  try  to 
induce  our  life-members  and  annual  subscribers  to  accept 
a  plan  which  would  require  them  always  to  present  a  card 
when  drawing  or  returning  a  book.  When,  however, 
these  four  thousand  were  to  become  less  than  a  tenth  of 
the  total  of  cardholders,  their  preferences  were  not  para- 
mount; and  the  necessity  of  a  system  that  would  secure 
greater  speed  and  accuracy  set  aside  all  other  considera- 
tions. After  a  fresh  review  of  all  the  charging  systems  in 
vogue,  we  adopted  one  which,  in  its  essential  features,  I 
had  long  had  in  mind.  It  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Newark  system,  though  it  was  in  use  before  Newark  had 
a  public  library.  Together  with  one  or  two  minor  adapta- 
tions, we  made  one  important  change.  That  was  record- 
ing the  loan  by  the  date  when  the  book  is  due  instead  of 
when  it  was  drawn.  This  feature  can  be  applied  to  any 
charging  system ;  and  common  sense  urges  its  universal 
adoption.  The  reader  wants  to  know,  not  when  he  drew 
the  book,  but  when  he  should  return  it.  It  is  all  the 
more  desirable  that  he  should  be  informed  of  this  date 
rather  than  that  of  the  loan,  because  some  books  may  be 
kept  a  week  and  some  two  weeks.  Having  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  date  when  the  book  is  due,  he  is  not  troubled 
to  make  any  calculation.  He  is  plainly  notified  that  he 
must  return  the  book  on  the  date  specified.  The  library, 
too,  is  concerned  only  with  the  date  when  the  book  is  due ; 
and  in  the  case  of  fines  the  necessity  of  a  double  calcula- 
tion is  avoided.  When  the  system  used  supplies  to  the 
borrower  no  memorandum  of  the  date,  the  convenience  of 
the  library  is  still  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  use  of  the  due 
date. 
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.     Our  system  of  issuing  books  and  recording  loans  is  as 
follows : 

With  his  card  the  newly  registered  reader  receives  from 
the  registration  clerk  general  directions  how  to  use  it  in 
drawing  books.  But  as  he  turns  from  the  registration 
counter  he  faces,  and  is  within  a  few  feet  of,  the  £  Infor- 
mation Desk,'  in  the  open  space  of  the  delivery  room,  to 
which  he  is  referred  for  fuller  instructions.  A  child 
applying  here  is  directed,  or  taken,  to  the  f  Young  Folks' 
Room '  just  opposite  and  about  twenty-five  feet  away. 
The  wishes  of  an  adult,  or  adolescent,  are  ascertained,  and 
he  is  instructed,  and  assisted,  accordingly.  He  may  want 
to  know  if  the  Library  has  Hudson's  (  Law  of  Psychic 
Phenomena,'  or  Bryce's  c  Impressions  of  South  Africa,'  or 
Dickens'  '  David  Copperfield.'  He  is  told  that  we  have 
the  book  named,  and  given  a  call-slip  and  shown  how  to 
fill  it,  receiving  the  suggestion  to  put  down  other  titles,  so 
that  he  may  get  a  second  choice  in  case  the  book  most 
wanted  is  not  in.  Or  he — generally  she — may  ask  if  we 
have  Mrs.  Holmes'  '  Works.'  In  response  to  this  inquiry 
a  drawer  from  the  f  Index  to  Authors'  is  taken  out,  and 
the  applicant  is  referred  to  the  most  soiled  cards1  in  the 
catalogue  as  furnishing  a  complete  list  of  the  desired 
1  works.'  A  woman  wants  to  know  what  we  have  on 
French  history.  She  is  taken  to  the  t  Classified  Catalogue ' 
and  shown  the  drawer  marked  c  p4C,  French  history.' 
She  is  also  reminded  that  some  of  the  most  interesting 
books  relating  to  French  history  are  to  be  found  in 
personal  memoirs,  in  the  class  Biography,  gyb.  A  student 
or  workman  wants  to  know  what  books  on  electricity  are 
in  the  library.  He  also  is  conducted  to  the  classified  cata- 
logue; and  Classes  43  and  43a  are  pointed  out  to  him. 
Again,  the  reader  may  want  merely  a  e  nice  book.'  He — 
again  generally  she — is  directed,  or  accompanied,  to  the 

1  Judged  by  the  dirt  on  the  cards,  Dumas  rivals  Holmes  in  popu- 
larity. The  cards  in  the  class  Ele£lricity  would  be  in  worse  condition 
than  either,  if  they  had  not  been  recently  re-written. 
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open-shelf  room,  where  may  be  found  new  novels  in  one 
place,  other  new  books  (the  latest  accessions)  arranged  in 
classes,  in  another,  and  in  other  sections  several  hundred 
old  novels  of  grades  from  fair  to  first-class,  a  compartment 
of  f  Best  novels,'  shelves  containing  foreign  fiction  (Ger- 
man, French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Polish),  a  selection  of 
the  best  books  in  all  classes,  and  lastly,  filling  four  sections, 
the  4  Collection  of  Duplicates.'  Then  there  are  the 
student,  the  club-woman  preparing  a  paper,  the  seeker  for 
information  on  some  particular  point.  Many  of  these  are 
directed  to  the  reference  room  upstairs ;  but  a  majority 
want  books  they  can  take  home.  Reference  to  the  cata- 
logue is  not  sufficient :  personal  help  must  be  given. 
When  the  information  clerk  cannot  readily  refer  to  the 
books  wanted  and  is  too  busy  to  make  research,  she  calls 
on  the  Assistant  Librarian,  who,  during  most  of  the  day, 
is  available  for  this  work. 

But  setting  aside  children  and  persons  whose  wants 
take  them  to  the  reference  department,  all  others  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes  :  readers  who  choose  books 
from  the  open  shelves,  and  those  who  make  selections 
from  the  catalogue  or  from  among  books  they  have  heard 
of.  The  former,  an  increasing  number,  make  their  exit 
from  the  open-shelf  room  through  a  turnstile,  before 
reaching  which  they  pass  immediately  in  front  of  an  issue 
clerk,  who  sees  that  all  books  in  their  possession  are 
properly  charged.  The  latter,  perhaps  75  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number,  find  at  hand  (on  stands  in  front  of  the 
catalogue  cases  and  on  desks  which  contain  various  printed 
catalogues)  blocks  of  call-slips.  The  use  of  these  is  not 
compulsory :  lists  prepared  at  home  on  pieces  of  paper  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes  are  accepted.  The  call-slip  is  7  inches 
long  and  4§  inches  wide,  with  matter  and  form  as  follows : 
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PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 
FOR  HOME   USE   ONLY. 

Members  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  use  this  CALL  SLIP  in 
drawing  books  for  home  use. 

Sele&ions  can  be  made  from  the  Card  Catalogue.  Directions  for 
using  it  will  be  found  attached  to  the  cabinet.  For  further  informa- 
tion apply  at  the  INFORMATION  DESK  or  to  the  ASSISTANT 
IN  CHARGE. 

Time  will  be  saved  by  giving  as  many  titles  as  possible,  together 
with  the  author  and  class  of  each  book. 

Reader's  Card  must  always  be  presented  when  drawing,  returning  or 
renewing  a  book. 


AUTHOR. 


TITLE. 


CLASS. 


Name. 


Number  of  Card_ 


While  the  blank  requests  the  applicant  to  set  down 
author,  title,  and  class,  the  last  is  not  required  in  95  per 
cent,  of  the  books  called  for;  and  in  the  case  of  well- 
known  novels,  which  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  circula- 
tion, only  the  title  is  necessary.  We  have  no  shelf- 
numbers;  so  that  in  95  per  cent,  of  the  calls,  readers  are 
not  put  to  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  catalogue.  The 
information  clerk,  when  appealed  to  for  the  class  mark  of 
books  wanted,  can  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  supply 
the  desired  information  off-hand.  It  is,  however,  our  aim 
to  teach  readers  how  to  use  the  catalogue,  and  in  every 
way  to  make  themselves  self-helpful. 
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With  card  and  call-slip  in  hand,  the  newly- registered 
reader  is  directed  to  the  receiving  clerk,  who  is  stationed 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  counter  that  extends  across  the 
width  of  the  delivery  room,  some  thirty-five  feet.  A 
double  rail  compels  an  orderly  entrance  and  exit  from  the 
receiving  window.  Close  to  the  left  (/.<?.,  the  approaching 
borrower's  left)  of  the  rail  and  just  inside  the  stack  sits 
the  Assistant  Librarian,  the  low  counter  at  his  left  being 
supplied  with  f  Poole's  Index '  and  other  general  reference 
works.  About  the  middle  of  the  long  counter  is  an  issue 
clerk,  and  at  the  other  end,  by  the  exit  from  the  open- 
shelf  room,  is  another  issue  clerk.  In  dull  times  one  clerk 
combines  the  duties  of  both  by  taking  a  station  just  out- 
side the  turnstile  exit  from  the  open-shelf  space. 

Card  and  call-slip  (and  book,  if  there  is  one  to  be 
returned)  are  handed  in  at  the  receiving  window.  The 
clerk  lays  card  and  call-slip  in  a  wire  tray  on  a  stand  at 
his  right,  whence  a  messenger  takes  them.  The  latter, 
having  procured  the  book  called  for,  places  it,  with  card  and 
call-slip  in  it,  on  a  stand  on  the  right  of  the  issue  clerk. 
Meanwhile  the  applicant  has  seated  himself  on  one  of 
several  benches  in  front  of  the  counter. 

On  the  front  lid  of  the  book  a  pocket  is  pasted.  On 
this  are  written,  as  previously  explained,  class,  catchword, 
and  accession  number.  It  also  notifies  the  reader  that  his 
card  must  be  presented  in  drawing,  renewing,  or  returning 
a  book,  and  that  the  last  borrower  is  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  book.  On  the  flyleaf  opposite  is  attached 
a  date  slip.  There  are  four  kinds  of  these  slips,  corre- 
sponding to  the  four  classes  of  books :  regular  two-week 
books,  renewable  for  the  same  period,  new  books  that  may 
be  kept  two  weeks  but  cannot  be  renewed,  £  seven-day 
books,'  and  f  C.  D.'  books.  The  slips  for  'regulars,'  for 

*  seven-day  books,'  and  for  '  C.  D.V  are  of  manila  paper, 
'  regulars  '  printed  in  black  ink,  *  seven-day  '  in  red,  and 

*  C.  D.'  in  blue.     The  fourth  slip  is  headed  in  large  type, 

*  New  Book — Not  Renewable,'  and  is  of  white  paper  with 
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black  ink.  The  slips  vary  slightly  in  size,  averaging 
about  5  by  4^  inches.  One,  that  for  *  regulars,'  must 
suffice  as  a  sample. 


This  Book  may  be    n 
kept  out  14 


and  can  be  renewed 
but  once. 


IF  ISSUED  AS  AN  EXTRA 
IT  MAY  BE  KEPT  OUT  ONE  WEEK  AND  CAN  BE  RENEWED  THREE  TIMES. 

Fine  for  over-detention  two  cents  a  day. 

Alterations  of  the  records  below  are  striclly  prohibited. 


DUE. 


DUE. 


DUE. 


DUE. 


To  accommodate  an  occasional  special  want  of  a  reader  or 
student,  additional  books  are  issued  from  the  regular  col- 
lection on  the  same  terms  as  from  the  '  Collection  of 
Duplicates.'  This  explains  the  provision  on  the  slip  for 
the  issue  of  a  regular  volume  as  an  'extra.' 

c  Seven-day  books '  and  '  New  books — not  renewable  ' 
have  additional  labels  in  large  type  pasted  on  the  outside 
of  the  front  cover,  calling  attention  to  their  special 
character. 
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In  every  pocket  there  is  a  card  (standard  size)  bearing 
at  the  top  the  accession  number,  author,  title,  and  class  of 
the  volume,  the  rest  of  the  card  being  ruled  spaces,  in 
pairs,  for  writing  the  reader's  number  and  stamping  the 
date  when  the  book  is  to  be  returned.  The  clerk  writes 
on  the  book-card  the  registry  number  of  the  borrower 
(found  on  his  card),  and  then  stamps  the  '  due  date '  in 
three  places :  on  the  book-card,  the  date-slip,  and  the 
borrower's  card. 

The  clerk  places  the  book-card,  according  to  class,  in 
the  proper  compartment  of  a  little  pigeon-hole  case ;  then 
he  inserts  the  reader's  card  in  the  book  pocket,  and,  as  he 
does  so,  calls  the  owner's  name.  It  is  all  done  in  much 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  read  about  it.  How  quickly  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  issue  clerk  and  three  runners 
can  issue  300  books  an  hour,  while  one  receiving  clerk 
can  credit  the  return  of  many  more  than  that  number. 

Why  stamp  the  date  in  three  places  ?  On  the  book-card 
the  purpose  is  obvious :  it  shows  when  the  volume  repre- 
sented by  that  card  is  due.  On  the  reader's  card  it  is  a 
debit,  and  shows  when  the  debt  is  payable  without  interest. 
The  object  of  the  third  stamp  is  not  so  apparent.  Its 
omission  would  not,  of  course,  impair  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  the  record.  But  if  the  book  contained 
no  memorandum  of  the  date  it  is  due,  then  the  reader's 
card  would  offer  the  only  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
book-card,  and  the  borrower  would  have  to  wait  for  the 
book-card  to  be  found  before  he  could  be  credited  with 
the  return  of  the  book.  By  means  of  the  date-slip  the 
book- card  can  be  found  at  any  time,  and  the  cardholder 
is  detained  only  the  second  (literally)  required  to  stamp 
his  card  with  the  date  the  book  is  returned — i.e.,  if  he  re- 
turns it  on  or  before  the  day  it  is  due.  If  a  fine  is  to  be 
collected,  a  few  additional  seconds  are  consumed  in  record- 
ing the  receipt  on  the  autographic  cash  register. 

I  have  followed  what  seemed  to  be  the  closest  and  most 
natural  sequence  in  describing  this  process,  which,  in  the 
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explanation,  may  seem  elaborate,  but  which,  in  execution, 
is  simple  and  quick.  Perhaps  I  should  have  mentioned 
sooner  that  the  book-cards  are  placed  upright  in  a  tray, 
each  day's  issue  being  separated  from  others  by  a  dated 
guide,  and  arranged  by  classes  in  this  manner:  ist,  all 
books  from  classes  i  to  6ya.  inclusive,  known  as  the  '  be- 
fores'  (i.e.,  those  coming  before  fiction,  69b)  ;  then  regular 
two-week  novels;  then  'seven-day'  and  ( C.D.'  books; 
then  juveniles ;  then  the  '  afters,'  i.e.,  the  remaining  classes. 
In  each  class  the  cards  are  arranged  first  by  author  and 
then  by  accession  number,  the  latter  being  the  final  mark 
of  individual  identification.  This  divides  each  day's  issue 
into  five  groups,  the  largest,  of  course,  being  fiction. 

As  a  book  is  handed  to  him  the  receiving  clerk  merely 
stamps  the  date  on  the  reader's  card,  thus  crediting  its  re- 
turn. If  the  card  is  accompanied  by  an  order  for  another 
book,  he,  as  already  explained,  places  card  and  call-slip  in 
a  wire  tray  at  his  right  hand.  If  not,  he  slides  the  card 
towards  its  presenter  with  his  left  hand,  while  with  his 
right  he  lays  the  book  on  a  stand  on  a  level  with  and  at 
right  angles  to  his  counter.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
stand  is  the  checking  clerk,  who,  with  left  hand,  takes  one 
of  the  returned  books,  notes  the  date  on  the  label  (which 
tells  him  in  what  compartment  of  the  tray  the  book-card 
is),  and  the  class  mark  (which  locates  the  subdivision),  and 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  explain  he  has  found  the 
card,  replaced  it  in  the  pocket,  and  laid  the  book  on  a 
truck  at  his  right  hand,  which,  when  full,  is  wheeled  off  to 
the  sorting  tables  some  fifteen  feet  away. 

Having  explained  the  process  in  detail,  let  me  briefly 
recapitulate.  Every  circulating  volume  has  a  pocket 
pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover.  On  the  flyleaf 
opposite  is  pasted  a  date- slip.  Every  volume  is  repre- 
sented by  a  book-card,  which  is  kept  in  the  pocket  as  long 
as  the  volume  remains  on  the  shelves.  Whenever  the  book 
is  out  of  the  library,  whether  in  the  possession  of  a  card- 
holder or  at  the  bindery,  the  card,  properly  filed,  shows 
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where  it  is  and  when  its  return  may  be  expected.  Every 
borrower  must  present  a  card  in  drawing  or  returning  a 
book.  The  book  is  charged  to  him  by  writing  his  number 
on  the  book-card  and  stamping  the  date  when  the  book  is 
due.  This  date  is  also  stamped  on  his  card  and  on  the 
date-slip.  When  the  book  is  returned  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done,  so  far  as  the  borrower  is  concerned,  but  to  stamp 
the  date  of  return  on  his  card.  Afterwards — it  may  be  a 
minute  or  an  hour  later — the  book-card  is  found  through 
the  clue  of  the  date-slip  and  replaced  in  the  pocket ;  and 
the  transaction  is  complete. 

The  two  great  desiderata,  the  absolute  essentials  of  a 
charging  system  for  an  active  circulating  library,  are 
accuracy  and  speed.  Of  the  rapidity  with  which  books 
can  be  issued  and  received,  I  have  already  spoken.  The 
accuracy  of  the  method  is,  I  think,  apparent.  The  book- 
card  shows  who  has  the  volume  and  when  it  is  due.  The 
borrower's  card  informs  him  that  he  has  a  book  and  tells 
him  when  to  return  it.  There  is  little  chance  for  the 
frequent  controversy  of  former  years  over  the  claims  of 
cardholders  that  they  had  no  books  in  their  possession. 
Every  return  of  a  book  is  credited  on  the  borrower's  card. 
The  card  is  the  arbiter  of  all  disputes ;  and  since  we  have 
had  this  respected  referee  there  have  been  but  few  con- 
tested cases. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  requirement  of  any  importance 
that  is  not  met  by  this  system. 

1.  A   simple  count  at  the  close  of  the  day  tells  how 
many  books  in  each  class  were  issued. 

2.  A  count  of  cards  in  the  tray  will  show  at  any  time 
how   many   and  what  books   are  in   the  hands  of  bor- 
rowers. 

3.  If  there  is  any  special  reason  for  knowing  who  has  a 
certain  book,  this  fact  can  be  ascertained;  also,  when  it 
will  probably  be  returned. 

4.  Cards  for  books  overdue  exhibit  themselves  auto- 
matically. 

1.  D  D 
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5.  The  book-card  shows  how  many  times  the  volume 
it  represents  has  been  drawn ;  and  by  saving  these  cards 
we  can  prepare  for  the  annual  report  a  table  exhibiting 
the  issue  of  the  more  popular  books — or  any  books 
chosen. 

Among  items  of  information  sometimes  held  to  be  de- 
sirable is  a  knowledge  of  what  books  have  been  drawn  by 
a  given  individual.  This  I  regard  as  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  Except  upon  the  inquiry  of  parents  or  teachers 
regarding  the  reading  of  their  children,  it  is  an  impertinent 
inquisition  ;  and  the  desire  for  it,  from  any  source,  on  any 
grounds,  is  so  rare  as  not  to  be  worth  considering.  For 
about  two  years  during  the  subscription  regime ,  I  tried  a 
system  that  readily  furnished  this  information.  1  can  recall 
but  one  instance  in  which  it  was  ever  wanted  (in  the  case 
of  a  certain  class  of  readers  to  whom  free  tickets  had  been 
given);  and  then  it  could  have  been  furnished  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  without  the  record. 

CIRCULATION  STATISTICS. 

I  have  explained  how,  by  placing  each  book-card  in  its 
proper  pigeon-hole,  the  issue  is  classified  as  the  books  are 
given  out,  so  that  at  any  moment  a  count  of  cards  would 
show  how  many  books  in  each  class  had  been  issued  during 
the  day  up  to  that  time.  This  count  is  made  as  soon  as 
work  at  the  issue  desk  grows  slack  in  the  evening,  and  is 
completed  directly  after  the  close  of  the  circulation  de- 
partment, at  nine  o'clock,  an  hour  before  the  general  closing 
of  the  library. 

Statistics  for  each  day's  circulation  come  from  four  dif- 
ferent sources  :  the  c  main  desk,'  the  juvenile  department, 
the  delivery  station  department,  and  renewals.  The  *  main 
issue  '  comprises  three  items  that  are  kept  separate  :  books 
issued  on  call-slips,  regulars  chosen  from  the  open  shelves, 
and  *  C.  D.'s.'  In  busy  times,  as  already  explained,  the 
last  two  classes  are  charged  by  the  clerk  at  the  exit  from 
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the  open-shelf  room,  while  another  clerk  charges  books 
drawn  on  call-slips.     Ordinarily  one  clerk  charges  all. 

The  count  having  been  made  the  previous  evening, 
every  morning  a  blank  is  sent  to  each  of  the  clerks  who 
keep  the  several  records.  This  blank,  six  inches  square, 
is  headed  f  Issue  Report,'  with  line  for  '  Date/  By  vertical 
lines  it  is  divided  into  six  main  columns  :  *  Main  issue,' 
'Juvenile,'  f  Del.  station,'  c  Renewals,'  'Reading-room,' 
'  Total.'  The  broad  division  for  c  Main  issue '  is  sub- 
divided into  narrow  columns  for  c  Regular,'  c  C.  D.,'  and 
'  Open  Shelf.'  Horizontal  lines  mark  the  thirteen  main 
classes  into  which  the  collection  is  divided,  and  the  sub- 
class of  '  Seven-day  fiction.'  Thus,  without  any  trouble, 
we  know  every  morning  just  how  many  volumes  were 
issued  the  previous  day  over  the  main  counter ;  how  many 
of  these  were  drawn  on  call-slips,  and  how  many  chosen 
from  the  open-shelf  room  ;  how  many  volumes  were  issued 
in  the  juvenile  department,  and  how  many  through  the 
delivery  stations,  and  in  each  case  how  many  volumes  were 
fiction,  how  many  history,  etc.,  etc.  This  daily  record  is 
posted  into  a  ledger l  which  has  weekly  and  monthly  foot- 
ings, enabling  us  to  make  comparisons  week  with  week  or 
month  with  month,  and  to  ascertain  in  a  few  minutes  the 
issue  in  each  department  or  the  total  issue  up  to  the 
present  day. 

One  of  the  columns  of  the  f  Issue  Report '  blank  requires 
explanation.      Under   the    heading   c  Reading-room  '   are 

1  We  shall  shortly,  as  soon  as  the  present  blank  book  is  filled, 
abandon  the  ledger  and  keep  the  statistics  on  sheets  ruled  like  the 
pages  of  the  ledger,  and  in  all  respedls  the  same,  each  sheet  containing 
the  record  for  a  month.  The  only  difference  will  be  that  these  sheets, 
instead  of  being  bound  into  a  folio  volume,  will  be  filed  in  a  temporary 
binder  and  kept  until  the  annual  report  is  printed.  When  the  record 
they  contain  appears  in  print  there  will  be  no  reason  for  their  future 
preservation.  This  change,  which  we  made  two  years  ago  in  our 
reading-room  record,  conduces  to  both  convenience  and  economy. 
Sheets  are  easier  to  handle,  and  we  are  saved  the  unnecessary  expense 
of  binding. 
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recorded  the  books  from  the  circulation  department  that 
are  issued  for  use  in  the  reading-room.  Some  of  these  are 
for  purposes  of  study,  others  are  for  the  passing  of  a  leisure 
hour.  They  are,  of  course,  all  included  among  *  books 
used  in  the  library,'  but  are  distinct  from  the  books  used 
in  the  reference  room.  The  call-slips  on  which  they  are 
issued  are  kept  by  the  receiving  clerk,  who,  as  a  volume  is 
returned,  hands  to  the  borrower  the  lower  portion  of  the 
slip  (containing  the  reader's  name)  as  a  receipt,  retaining 
the  other  part  with  title  of  the  book  for  statistical  purposes. 
There  is  also  a  daily  issue  report  from  the  reference  depart- 
ment, which  shows  the  number  of  volumes  used  in  each  of 
the  thirteen  main  classes. 


RENEWALS. 

Books  may  be  renewed  in  three  ways  :  first,  by  handing 
in  (at  the  receiving  window)  book  and  borrower's  card ; 
second,  by  handing  in  card,  together  with  a  memorandum 
of  the  borrower's  number,  of  author  and  title  of  the  book, 
and  the  date  when  due  (blanks  are  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose) ;  third,  by  sending  card  and  the  same  items  by  mail, 
together  with  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  the 
return  of  the  card.  In  the  first  case,  the  receiving  clerk 
stamps  the  borrower's  card  '  Renewed  ' ;  the  book-card  is 
taken  from  the  tray  ;  both  cards  are  placed  in  the  book ; 
and  the  book  is  given  to  the  issue  clerk,  by  whom  it  is 
treated  exactly  like  a  new  issue.  In  the  second  case, 
c  Renewed '  is  stamped  on  the  card,  and  the  card  is  sent  to 
the  issue  clerk,  who  simply  stamps  the  new  date  on  it  and 
hands  it  to  the  owner.  This  ends  the  transaction  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  Then,  at  a  convenient  time,  the  book 
record  is  changed  from  the  memorandum.  The  third  pro- 
cedure is,  of  course,  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  second, 
except  that  the  borrower's  card  is  returned  by  mail.  If  a 
stamped  envelope  is  not  inclosed,  or  if  a  fine  is  due,  the 
book  is  renewed;  but  the  borrower's  card  is  sent  to  the 
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registration  department,  where  it  is  held  till  called  for. 
Renewal  may  be  effected  by  either  method  through  the 
delivery  stations.  All  memoranda  connected  with  renewals 
are  kept  for  two  months  for  reference  in  case  of  contro- 
versy. 

OUR  LATEST  CHANGE  IN  METHOD. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  recording  loans  I  must 
mention  a  minor  change  in  our  method  of  charging  *  C.  D.' 
books  which  we  have  made  since  I  explained  the  plan  in 
my  first  paper.  I  venture,  subject  to  editorial  censorship, 
to  give  this  little  note  the  emphasis  of  a  sub-caption ; 
because  the  change,  small  as  it  is,  illustrates  an  important 
principle. 

We  are  apt  to  follow  beaten  paths,  however  winding  they 
may  be,  and  to  do  things  merely  because  our  fathers,  or  im- 
mediate predecessors,  did.  Men  still  carry  a  stone  in  one 
end  of  the  sack  to  balance  the  meal  in  the  other;  and 
many  a  sentry  may  be  found  pacing  a  profitless  and  sense- 
less round  where  once  a  gillyflower  grew. 

In  the  account  of  our  « Collection  of  Duplicates '  I  ex- 
plained that  we  sold  special  cards  on  which  books  could  be 
drawn  from  this  collection.  With  the  charging  system 
used  under  the  subscription  regime,  these  cards  were  neces- 
sary ;  they  were  incorporated  with  the  new  system  simply 
because  they  had  always  been  used,  and  because — well, 
because  we  didn't  think.  One  of  our  assistants  who  took 
an  occasional  turn  at  the  issue  desk  and  approached  this 
work  with  unprejudiced  perceptions,  raised  in  his  own 
mind  the  question  why  the  regular  borrower's  card  couldn't 
be  used  for  charging  loans  from  the  '  Collection  of  Dupli- 
cates.' He  propounded  the  question  to  the  regular  issue 
clerks  and  then  to  the  Assistant  Librarian,  who  presented 
it  to  me.  It  struck  us  all  as  a  happy  thought ;  there 
seemed  at  first  to  be  no  objection  to  it.  Gradually,  diffi- 
culties began  to  appear,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  aversion 
of  the  public  to  any  innovation.  Our  *  Second  Officer/  a 
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man  of  methodical  mind  and  judicial  temper,  tabulated  the 
pros  and  cons.  We  all  slept  on  it  two  or  three  nights. 
Then  a  conference  was  called  of  those  directly  concerned — 
i.e.,  the  issue  clerks  and  those  having  constant  personal 
contact  with  the  public.  Out  of  the  eight  present  six 
favoured  the  change,  and  the  other  two  were  not  opposed 
to  it.  So  notice  was  at  once  given ;  and  a  few  weeks  later, 
on  April  ist,  the  new  plan  was  put  into  operation.  A  few 
people,  of  course,  do  not  like  the  change  ;  but  to  an  over- 
whelming majority  it  is  bound  to  prove  acceptable  because 
it  saves  them  some  time  and  trouble.  In  the  other  two 
recent  changes  that  I  have  referred  to,  the  question  was 
more  simple,  as  they  did  not  directly  affect  the  public. 
Such  changes  we  are  constantly  making. 

In  library  methods,  as  in  mundane  affairs  generally,  it  is 
safe  to  accept  as  a  dictum  of  extensive  application  that 
'  Whatever  is  is  wrong,'  i.e.,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  we 
have  not  yet  attained  to  the  best.  It  behoves  us,  none 
the  less,  by  wide  comparison  and  constant  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, to  select  the  best  that  has  thus  far  been  discovered 
or  developed,  which  is  the  surest  stepping-stone  towards 
something  still  better.  In  lines  that  do  not  directly  affect 
the  public,  we  may  freely  experiment ;  but  the  public  does 
not  like  to  be  a  party  to  experiments,  and  before  we  attempt 
innovations  at  the  point  of  contact  with  our  readers  we 
must  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  change  will  perceptibly 
inure  to  their  benefit. 

FREDERICK  M.  CRUNDEN. 
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SOME  PRIVATE  PRESSES  OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH   CENTURY. 

[INCE  the  days  when  Horace  Walpole  started 
as  a  master-printer  at  Strawberry  Hill  quite 
a  number  of  book-lovers  have  amused  them- 
selves with  the  management,  and  occasionally 
with  the  actual  working,  of  a  private  press. 
A  complete  history  of  these  presses  would 
be  a  formidable  task;  until  some  one  has  the  courage  to 
attempt  it,  the  following  notes  may  be  found  of  some  use. 
(i.)  Perhaps  the  last  place  in  which  one  would  have 
looked  for  a  private  press  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
is  Wales.  Yet  it  was  in  a  remote  part  of  that  principality 
that  one  of  the  most  important  private  presses  was  estab- 
lished in  1803. 

Historical  students  are  familiar  with  Thomas  Johnes's 
translation  of  c  Froissart's  Chronicles/  in  four  large  quarto 
volumes,  which  appeared  between  1803  and  1805.  The 
first  volume  contains  above  eight  hundred  printed  pages, 
the  remaining  three  upwards  of  six  hundred  apiece,  and 
the  whole  work  was  printed  at  the  editor's  private  house 
at  Hafod  in  the  county  of  Cardigan. 

What  led  Johnes  to  set  up  a  printing-press  at  Hafod 
we  do  not  know.  It  was  evidently  not  the  love  of  printing 
for  its  own  sake,  or  a  desire  to  produce  specially  beautiful 
books,  for  although  the  types  found  in  the  books  from  the 
Hafod  press  are  clear  and  readable,  and  the  workmanship 
shows  that  the  printer  whom  he  employed,  one  James 
Henderson,  was  a  careful  craftsman,  they  have  nothing  to 
distinguish  them  from  many  other  books  that  were  turned 
out  in  London  and  other  parts  of  the  country  at  this  time. 
In  the  centre  of  the  title-page  of  each  volume  of  the 
Froissart  is  a  woodcut  view  of  the  mansion-house  at  Hafod, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  last  a  large  enigmatical  device. 
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Other  ornaments  there  are  none.  The  edition,  it  is  said, 
was  limited  to  two  hundred  copies,  twenty-five  of  which 
were  on  large  paper. 

The  Froissart  was  followed  in  1 807  by  the  £  Memoirs 
of  John,  Lord  de  Joinville,'  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
During  the  course  of  that  year  the  house  at  Hafod  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  owner's 
library  and  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  perishing  with 
the  household  furniture.  The  printing-house,  however, 
was  in  a  cottage  on  the  estate  some  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  house,  and  thus  escaped  destruction . 

Notwithstanding  this  calamity  Johnes  set  to  work  on 
an  edition  of  Monstrelet's  c  Chronicles,'  in  five  volumes, 
uniform  with  the  Froissart.  Though  dated  on  the  title- 
page  1809,  it  was  not  published  until  August,  1810.  A 
small  device  of  a  flower  surrounded  by  the  motto,  c  Heb 
Dim  Heb  Duw,'  took  the  place  of  the  larger  device  seen 
in  the  Froissart,  and  was  a  copy  of  the  central  part  of  that 
of  the  sixteenth-century  printer,  R.  Johnes.  Three  hundred 
copies  of  this  quarto  edition  were  printed,  and  a  limited 
number,  stated  by  Lowndes  as  twenty-five,  were  printed  in 
four  volumes  folio,  a  truly  splendid  edition.  A  copy  of 
this,  with  the  plates  coloured,  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Grenville  collection. 

These  were  the  most  important  works  that  came  from 
the  Hafod  press,  a  catalogue  of  the  Hafod  Library 
(1806-7),  ^e  'Travels  of  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere ' 
(1807),  and  a  'Life  of  Froissart'  (1810)  completing  the 
small  sum  of  its  labours. 

The  loss  of  a  favourite  daughter  in  1810  seems  to  have 
overwhelmed  Mr.  Johnes,  and  probably  led  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  press.  He  himself  died  in  1816. 

(2.)  The  next  press  met  with  is  a  very  poor  one  at 
work  at  Frogmore  Lodge,  Windsor,  between  1809  and 
1812. 

Queen  Charlotte  was  at  that  time  in  residence  there, 
and  is  said,  upon  what  authority  I  do  not  know,  to  have 
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caused  the  press  to  be  set  up.  Miss  Ellis  Cornelia 
Knight,  her  companion  at  that  time,  who  edited  at  least 
one  of  the  works  that  came  from  it,  and  whose  name  is 
associated  with  several  others,  makes  no  reference  to  this 
press  in  her  'Autobiography'  (1861),  neither  does  any 
historian  of  Windsor.  The  printer's  name  was  E.  Hard- 
ing. He  was,  perhaps,  a  jobbing  printer  in  the  royal 
borough. 

The  first  productions  of  this  Frogmore  press  were  a 
series  of  abridged  chronological  histories  of  various 
countries,  wretchedly  printed  on  cards,  evidently  for  the 
use  of  children.  The  most  important  book  was  a  collec- 
tion of  poems,  a  quarto  of  ninety-six  pages,  with  an  etching 
of  Frogmore  on  the  title-page.  None  of  the  poems  were 
signed,  but  it  is  believed  that  Samuel  Rogers  was  among 
the  contributors.  Next  to  this  must  be  placed  f  Transla- 
tions from  the  German/  edited  by  Miss  Knight,  of  which 
the  edition  was  limited  to  thirty  copies. 

(3.)  In  1813  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  started  a  private 
press  at  Lee  Priory  in  Kent,  which  speedily  became 
famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  productions.  As  a  student 
of  our  early  literature  Sir  Egerton  had  already  written 
ten  volumes  of  bibliographical  notes  entitled  { Censura 
Literaria,'  and  several  books  for  private  circulation  had 
been  printed  for  him  by  Thomas  Bensley  of  Bolt  Court, 
one  of  the  foremost  printers  of  his  day.  From  Bensley's 
office  he  now  obtained  two  workmen  for  the  Lee  Priory 
Press,  John  Johnson  and  John  Warwick.  At  a  later  time 
it  pleased  him  to  say  that  it  was  at  the  earnest  request 
and  for  the  sole  benefit  of  these  two  men  that  he  started 
the  press ;  but  this  seems  highly  improbable. 

The  arrangement  made  with  Johnson  and  Warwick  was 
that  in  return  for  a  share  in  the  profits  they  were  to  find 
the  press,  type,  and  paper,  while  Sir  Egerton  found  the 
premises,  provided  them  with  copy,  and  undertook  the 
editorial  work. 

Sir  Egerton  also  engaged  the  services  of  several  skilful 
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wood-engravers,  among  them  being  C.  Nesbit,  Thurston, 
J.  Thompson,  and  C.  B.  Berryman. 

Thus  equipped  the  press  started  work,  the  first  book 
issued  from  it  being  a  thin  octavo,  c  The  Select  Poems  of 
Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  Edited  by 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  K.  J.' l  The  editor's  advertisement 
was  dated  August  24th,  1813,  and  the  supplementary 
title-page  stated  that  only  five-and-twenty  copies  were 
printed  for  private  distribution.  This  supplementary 
title-page  was  printed  on  India  paper  with  a  woodcut  of 
armorial  bearings  by  Nisbet.  The  title-page  had  no 
ornament,  but  that  and  the  succeeding  pages  were  inclosed 
within  borders  framed  of  printer's  rules  and  ornaments 
tastefully  arranged.  Two  founts  of  Roman  and  one  of 
secretary,  all  of  them  good,  were  used  in  the  preliminary 
matter  and  text. 

The  first  published  work  was  also  an  octavo,  'The 
Sylvan  Wanderer,  consisting  of  a  series  of  moral,  senti- 
mental, and  critical  essays.  By  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.' 
It  was  issued  in  parts,  the  first  of  which  was  dated 
July  joth,  1813;  but  after  the  publication  of  fourteen 
numbers  a  break  of  two  years  took  place,  and  the  first 
volume,  consisting  of  twenty -one  numbers,  was  not  com- 
pleted until  October,  1815.  The  work  dragged  on 
throughout  the  whole  existence  of  the  press ;  indeed,  it 
seems  that  it  was  only  the  threat  of  the  booksellers  not  to 
take  any  other  of  Sir  Egerton's  publications  that  brought 
about  its  completion  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  In  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume,  dated  September  3Oth,  1813, 
the  editor  supplied  the  following  note  on  the  aims  of  the 
Lee  Priory  Press : 

4  Be  indulgent,  Reader,  to  this  first  specimen  of  the 
productions  of  a  private  press,  with  which  my  love  for 
literature,  has  impelled  me  to  amuse  myself.  Three  more 
parts,  sufficient  to  make  together  two  volumes  are  proposed 

1  Knight  of  the  Swedish  Order  of  St.  Joachim. 
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to  be  given  at  intervals,  as  inclination  joined  with  leisure 
prompts  my  pen.  Meanwhile  the  Lee  Priory  Press  will 
be  principally  employed  in  furnishing  the  literary  collec- 
tors with  reprints  of  some  of  the  curious  tracts  of  former 
days,  in  which  there  shall  be  an  attempt  to  add  beauty  of 
typography  and  wood-engraving,  to  the  interest  of  the 
matter  selected  from  the  rarities  of  the  Black  Letter 
Stores.' 

*  The  Sylvan  Wanderer '  amply  fulfilled  the  promise 
thus  given.  The  skill  of  the  printers  and  that  of  the  en- 
graver are  well  illustrated  throughout  its  pages.  A  great 
variety  of  types,  all  of  them,  excepting  perhaps  the  black 
letter,  clear  and  well  cut,  were  used  throughout  it.  Each 
page  of  the  text  was  inclosed  within  a  zigzag  ribbon  border, 
while  numerous  small  woodcuts,  cleverly  executed,  were 
used  as  tail-pieces  to  the  various  chapters.  In  this  book 
was  also  used  for  the  first  time  the  original  if  not  very 
beautiful  set  of  woodcut  initials  peculiar  to  the  Lee 
Priory  Press,  each  letter  having  a  shield  with  armorial 
bearings  resting  against  it.  Indeed,  the  materials  employed 
in  setting  out  the  work  were  much  better  than  the  litera- 
ture to  which  they  gave  life,  the  essays  themselves  reflect- 
ing the  querulous  and  misanthropic  side  of  their  author's 
character. 

The  first  quarto  issued  from  this  press  was  a  reprint 
of  Greene's  *  Groatsworth  of  Wit,'  of  which  only  sixty-one 
copies  were  printed.  The  title-page  was  printed  in  red 
and  black,  with  Nesbit's  woodcut  of  the  gateway  of  Lee 
Priory  above  the  imprint,  the  whole  being  inclosed  within 
printers'  rules.  The  title-page  of  the  original  edition  was 
also  printed  in  two  colours.  The  '  Postscript '  was  dated 
'Octr.  joth,  1813.' 

Greene's  '  Groatsworth '  was  followed  by  the  {  Poems 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  now  first  collected.  With  a  bio- 
graphical and  critical  introduction  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,' 
which,  although  dated  on  the  title-page  1813,  was  not  pub- 
lished until  after  January  1 6th,  1814,  the  date  of  the  *  Intro- 
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duction.'  This  book  was  also  a  large  quarto,  and  the  impres- 
sion was  limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  In  it  the  second 
leaf  or  supplementary  title-page  was  printed  in  red  and 
black,  as  well  as  the  title-page,  and  showed  for  the  first 
time  the  seal  or  medallion  of  the  press.  A  new  and  some- 
what heavier  faced  type  was  used  in  the  text,  and  an 
entirely  new  set  of  initial  letters. 

During  1814  the  press  produced  five  books  in  large 
quarto:  'Select  Poems  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  (issued 
about  May  9th) ;  *  Dunluce  Castle,'  a  Poem  by  Edward 
Quillinan  (issued  about  May  25th) ;  Breton's  {  Longing  of 
a  blessed  heart '  (June) ;  Stanzas  by  the  author  of  c  Dun- 
luce  Castle  '  (November)  ;  and  *  Occasional  Poems,  by  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges '  (December)  ;  also  three  in  large  octavo : 
'  The  Life  of  Margaret  Cavendish '  (March) ;  Drayton's 
f  Nymphidia '  (June),  and  the  first  volume  of  '  Excerpta 
Tudoriana'  (December).  In  each  case  the  issue  was 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies. 

In  addition  to  these  some  parts  of  the  first  volume  of 
Davison's  f  Poetical  Rhapsody '  were  issued  during  the 
year  1814,  and  the  title-page  bears  that  date,  though  the 
volume  was  not  completed  until  the  autumn  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  '  Introduction  '  being  dated  July  26th,  1815. 
Another  book  having  1814  on  its  title-page  is  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges'  poem  f  Bertram,'  which  was  not  published  until 
January  8th,  I8I6.1 

The  year  1815  saw  the  issue  or  the  commencement  ot 
several  handsome  volumes.  Among  the  large  quartos 
was  the  reprint  of  Breton's  c  Melancholike  Humours,' 
issued  at  a  guinea  and  a  half,  and  *  Speeches  delivered  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,'  both  limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  A 
volume  of (  The  Original  Poems  of  William  Browne '  was 
also  taken  in  hand,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  Lee  Priory  Press,  the  date  on  the  title-page 
(1815)  is  no  guide  to  the  year  of  publication. 

1  Advertisement  on  the  back  of  *  Desultoria  :  or,  Comments  of  a 
South  Briton  on  Books  and  Men.'  February  gth,  1816.  8vo. 
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Two  small  octavos  of  1 8 1 5  were  the  reprints  of  Breton's 
4  Praise  of  Virtuous  Ladies '  and  Richard  Brathwayte's 
'Odes  or  Philomels  Tears/  the  impression  in  each  case 
being  limited  to  eighty  copies.  But  the  most  remarkable 
among  the  issues  of  the  year  was  the  small  quarto  reprint 
of  Wither's  *  Select  Lyrical  Poems/  It  was  printed 
throughout  on  Chinese  paper,  the  text  on  one  side  of  the 
leaf  only,  the  other  side  of  each  leaf  being  coloured  blue. 
It  was  issued  in  yellow  covers,  and  the  impression  was 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  f  Desultoria,  or  Com- 
ments of  a  South  Briton  on  Books  and  Men,  by  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges/  is  another  book  that  hovered  betwixt  two 
years,  the  title-page  being  dated  1815  and  the  wrappers 
1816.  It  was  dedicated  to  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  'in 
return  for  his  friendship,  his  kind  reception  of  the  author's 
feeble  effusions,  and  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  Lee 
Priory  Press/  The  last  statement  is  puzzling ;  so  far  as 
we  know,  only  one  book  by  Francis  Wrangham  ever 
came  through  the  Lee  Priory  Press,  a  small  selection  from 
the  '  Sonnets '  of  Petrarch,  which  were  not  published  until 
a  year  after  the  date  of  this  dedication. 

The  year  1815  also  saw  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  Lord  Brook's  '  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney/  which 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  declared  to  be  the  most  important 
book  that  came  from  the  press.  In  May,  1 8 16,  according  to 
Sir  Egerton,  his  printers  quarrelled  and  Johnson  left ;  but 
Johnson,  in  the  Bill  of  Complaint  which  he  laid  before  the 
court  of  Chancery,1  declared  that,  after  being  absent  on 
private  business  for  a  few  days,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
return  to  work  unless  he  would  sign  a  bond  securing  the 
wood-engravings  from  being  used  elsewhere.  This  he 
evidently  refused  to  do.  Incidentally  we  learn  from  these 
documents  that  the  original  cost  of  the  press  was  £500, 
and  of  the  wood-blocks  £300. 

The  loss  of  Johnson  was  a  great  blow  to  the  press,  as, 

1  *  Chancery    Proceedings,'    Bund.   239,    Johnson    v.   Brydges    and 
Warwick,  dated  4th  November,  1816. 
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from  what  we  know  of  his  work  afterwards,  it  is  clear  that 
the  tastefully  arranged  title-pages  and  general  excellence 
of  the  typography  of  the  earlier  Lee  Priory  books  were 
due  to  his  skill  and  knowledge.  He  afterwards  set  up  in 
business  in  St.  James's  Street,  Clerkenwell,  where  he  printed 
in  1817  the  well-known  edition  of  Puckle's  'Club'  for 
Longmans.  Johnson  is  now  remembered  principally  as  the 
compiler  and  printer  of  his  f  Typographia.' 

After  Johnson's  departure  the  Lee  Priory  Press  lan- 
guished; the  most  interesting  publications  that  came  from 
it  during  the  remainder  of  its  existence  being  '  Hagthorpe 
Revived ;  or,  Select  Specimens  of  a  Forgotten  Poet/  1817, 
4to,  which  was  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  contribution  to  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  and  of  which  only  thirty  copies  were 
printed ;  a  reprint  of  W.  Percy's  f  Coelia '  in  small  quarto, 
in  1 8 1 8  ;  FitzGeffrey's  *  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake/  in  octavo,  1819;  '  Woodcuts  and  Verses/  being  a 
reproduction  of  the  most  important  woodcuts  used  in  the 
press,  to  which  Edward  Quillinan  supplied  verses,  a  small 
quarto,  issued  in  1820  ;  and  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  '  Letters 
from  the  Continent/  in  octavo,  in  1821.  The  last  work 
that  appeared  was  John  Hallinan's  c  Lee,  a  Poem/  in 
octavo,  of  which  only  two  copies  were  printed,  the  work 
being  suppressed  on  account  of  some  strong  reflections  on 
the  Catholics. 

The  Lee  Priory  Press  was  finally  closed  in  January, 
1823,  having  been  throughout  its  career  a  great  expense 
to  its  owner.  John  Warwick  afterwards  carried  on  busi- 
ness in  Brook  Street,  Holborn,  for  some  years.  The 
contents  of  the  mansion  at  Lee  Priory,  including  all  the 
woodcut  blocks,  the  waste,  and  many  copies  of  the  works 
printed  at  the  press,  were  sold  by  auction  at  Canterbury  in 
1834,  and  the  auctioneer's  catalogue  was  ornamented  with 
a  page  showing  all  the  woodcuts  and  initial  letters. 

(4.)  The  next  private  press  met  with  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps  at  Middle  Hill,  Worcestershire.  This  cele- 
brated antiquary  was  the  son  of  a  Manchester  merchant, 
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and  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1818,  succeeded  to 
Middle  Hill  and  other  property  in  Worcestershire.  From 
his  boyhood  he  was  a  great  book-lover,  and  was  quick  to 
recognize  the  value  of  ancient  records.  It  was  not  the 
mere  love  of  collecting  which  prompted  him  to  spend 
thousands  of  pounds  in  the  acquisition  of  manuscripts  of 
all  kinds,  but  a  natural  desire  for  their  preservation,  and 
the  same  feeling  prompted  him  to  set  up  a  printing-press 
at  Middle  Hill.  In  one  of  his  prefaces  he  says : 

c  The  public  is  probably  aware  that  I  do  not  print  for 
profit.  My  object  is  to  preserve  information  which  is 
lying  in  public  libraries;  and  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
those  who  desire  that  information  to  have  it  in  their  own 
house,  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  copies 
made,  or  going  to  those  libraries  to  transcribe  it  them- 
selves/ l 

And  in  another  he  writes : 

4  Twenty-five  copies  only  are  printed,  my  object  being 
merely  to  prevent  unique  records  from  being  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  a  single  accident/ 

No  authentic  account  of  the  establishment  of  this  press 
is  available.  The  earliest  work  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
to  it  is  c  The  Monumental  Inscriptions  in  the  County  of 
Wilts,'  printed  in  folio  in  1822.  It  is  a  book  of  394 
pages,  printed  in  double  columns,  with  the  woodcut  of  a 
tower  standing  on  a  hill,  '  Turris  Lataviensis,'  i.e.,  The 
Broadway  Tower,  on  the  title-page,  and  the  imprint, 
4  Typis  Medio-Montanis  in  turre  Lataviensi  Adolphus 
Brightley  excudit.  1822.' 

From  1822  down  to  the  day  of  his  death  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps'  press  was  rarely  idle.  Monastic  chartularies, 
heraldic  visitations,  pedigrees,  inquisitions  post  mortem, 
wills,  parish  registers,  catalogues  of  books  and  manuscripts, 
in  fact,  records  of  every  description  were  put  into  print  by 
means  of  the  Middle  Hill  Press.  In  *  Notes  and  Queries,' 

fc 
1  Aubrey's  *Description  of  Wiltshire,'  vol.  ii.,  1838.     Fol. 
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Second  Series,  vol.  vi.,  p.  389,  etc.,  there  is  a  list  of  108 
items,  printed  chiefly  at  Middle  Hill  before  September, 
1858.  Later  lists  are  given  by  Martin  and  Bohn,  but 
none  of  them  are  exhaustive.  Many  of  these  items  con- 
sisted of  a  couple  of  leaves  only,  information  set  up  in 
type  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  lost,  and  never  com- 
pleted. These  fragments  have  neither  title-pages  nor  im- 
prints, and  the  number  struck  off  rarely  exceeded  twenty 
or  thirty  copies.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  works  the  issue 
was  generally  below  one  hundred  and  thirty  copies. 

Genealogists  and  students  are  indebted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps  for  his  labours,  but  they  are  unattractive  to  most 
people,  and  I  shall  therefore  not  attempt  any  catalogue 
of  them.  Among  those  of  special  importance  to  anti- 
quaries may  be  mentioned  'The  Monumental  Inscriptions 
of  Wilts';  the  reprint  of  William  Huddesford's  catalogue 
of  Anthony  a  Wood's  manuscripts,  issued  in  1 8  24 ;  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps'  edition  of  Rice  Merrick's  c  Book  of 
Glamorganshire  Antiquities'  (1825),  and  Aubrey's  *  Col- 
lections for  Wiltshire'  (1838). 

Of  lighter  books  we  may  note  the  1838  reprint  of  a 
fragment  of  the  old  romance  of  *  Guy  of  Warwick ' ;  three 
hunting  songs, « The  Epwell,' '  Raby,'  and  4  Melton  Hunts ' 
(i  847)  ;  a  volume  of f  Lyrics  and  Phillipics  '  from  the  pen 
of  J.  H.  Phillipps  (1859);  and  CA  Grand  Serio-Comic 
Opera  of  Lord  Bateman  and  his  Sophia'  (1863).  In 
addition  to  these,  numerous  leaflets  and  broadsides  relating 
to  politics  and  religion  were  printed  at  the  Middle  Hill 
Press. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  made  no  attempt  to  produce 
pretty  books.  He  would  even  print  half  a  book  on 
white  paper  and  half  on  blue,  and  often  used  poor  type. 
But  the  great  blemish  on  the  Middle  Hill  Press  was  the 
compositor's  work.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  list 
of  *  Errata '  was  so  long  that  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  was 
ashamed  to  let  any  copies  of  the  impressions  get  abroad. 

The  names  of  the  workmen  employed  at  the  press,  as 
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given  in  its  publications,  are  Adolphus  Brightley  (1822- 
1826),  F.  Crees  and  Edwin  Offer  (1826,  etc.),  Timbrell 
(1830-1840),  C.  Gilmour  (1838-1846),  and  at  various 
dates  between  1847  and  1865  James  Rogers,  C.  Bulling- 
ham,  and  Thomas  Payne.  Mr.  T.  F.  Fenwick  has  kindly 
informed  me  as  to  these  men,  that  Offer  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman;  Gilmour  a  connection  of  the  J.  A.  Gilmour  of 
the  Market  Place,  Salisbury,  who  in  1819  printed  for 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  f  The  Collections  of  Wiltshire ' ; 
James  Rogers,  a  printer  at  Broadway  ;  and  C.  Bullingham, 
an  apprentice  of  Rogers. 

In  1862  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  removed  his  collections 
and  his  press  to  Thirlestane  House,  Cheltenham,  where 
he  died  on  February  6th,  1872.  The  press  has  since  been 
employed  in  continuing  the  printing  of  the  second  volume 
of  Bigland's  c  Monumental  Inscriptions '  and  other  works. 

(5.)  The  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  for  some  years 
vicar  of  Prittlewell  in  Essex,  printed  at  a  private  press 
set  up  in  the  vicarage  most  of  his  own  theological  writ- 
ings, and  even  contemplated  a  complete  edition  of  them  in 
ten  volumes. 

Martin,  in  his  catalogue  of  *  Privately  Printed  Books,' 
notes  under  the  year  1823  a  pamphlet  of  a  lighter  kind 
produced  at  this  press,  c  Southendiana ;  or,  Bagatelles  pro- 
duced in  the  season  of  1823  at  Southend.'  I  have  not  met 
with  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Nolan's  books  were  chiefly  octavos,  clearly  printed 
in  neat  type.  Founts  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Greek  occur 
in  them,  but  otherwise  they  call  for  no  special  mention. 
He  himself  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation 
as  a  theologian  and  linguist. 

(6.)  A  press  that  has  received  more  notice  than  it  de- 
serves was  that  established  at  Great  Totham  Hall,  in  this 
same  county  of  Essex,  by  Charles  Clark,  a  retired  farmer. 
The  bulk  of  its  productions  were  leaflets,  scraps  of  doggrel 
verse  written  by  the  owner.  These  precious  sheets,  of 
which  there  is  a  collection  at  the  British  Museum,  were 

I.  E  E 
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sometimes  printed  in  red  ink  and  sometimes  headed  with 
a  woodcut.  Of  his  more  notable  productions,  one  of  the 
earliest  was  G.  W.  Johnson's  f  History,  Antiquarian  and 
Statistical,  of  the  Parish  of  Great  Totham,  Essex,  1831,' 
an.  octavo  of  some  seventy  pages.  He  also  reprinted 
Tusser's  '  Hundredth  Good  Poyntes  of  Husbandrie '  from 
the  1557  edition,  with  notes  and  glossary ;  Matthew  Hop- 
kins' Discovery  of  Witches'  from  the  edition  of  1647; 
and  l  A  True  and  exact  Relation  of  the  severall  informa- 
tions, examinations,  and  confessions  of  the  late  Witches, 
arraigned  and  executed  in  the  county  of  Essex,'  from  an 
original  of  1645.  These  two  witch- tracts  appeared  in 
1837,  and  the  latter  is  printed  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only 
and  has  the  title-page  in  blue. 

In  1845,  according  to  the  Bodleian  Catalogue,  appeared 
in  quarto,  f  Some  rejected  stanzas  of  Don  Juan,  with 
Byron's  own  curious  notes,  from  an  unpublished  MS.  in 
the  possession  of  Captain  Medwin ' ;  in  i 846,  in  octavo, 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  poem  entitled  c  Human  Fate ' ;  and 
in  1847  a  reprint  of  Stephen  Gosson's  *  Pleasant  Quippes 
for  Upstart  Newfangled  Gentlewomen'  from  the  1596 
edition,  with  the  same  author's  c  Pickings  and  Pleasantries 
from  the  Trumpet  of  Warre,'  a  sermon  preached  at  Paul's 
Cross. 

Mr.  Clark's  work  was  creditable  to  an  amateur,  as  he 
calls  himself  in  some  of  his  imprints,  but  hardly  deserves 
Timperley's  praises.  After  he  gave  up  his  press  he  re- 
moved to  Hey  bridge,  where  he  died  in  1880. 

(7.)  A  more  interesting  press  is  that  set  up  at  Beldornie 
House,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  by  E.  V.  Utterson,  the 
antiquary,  and  editor  of  two  volumes  of  f  Early  Popular 
Poetry'  issued  in  1817.  He  was  well  advanced  in  life 
when  the  fancy  took  him  to  reprint  at  his  own  press  some 
of  his  favourite  old  poets.  The  first  he  chose  was  Samuel 
Rowland's  *  Knave  of  Harts,'  issuing  it  in  facsimile,  from 
the  1613  edition,  with  one  additional  leaf,  bearing  on 
the  recto  a  note  that  the  issue  was  limited  to  fifteen  copies, 
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none  of  them  for  sale,  and  on  the  verso  a  woodcut  of 
Beldornie  House,  between  a  quotation  from  Cicero  and 
the  imprint, '  Reprinted  at  the  Beldornie  Press,  by  George 
Butler  for  Edw.  V.  Utterson  in  the  year  MDCCCXL.' 

In  the  following  year  Utterson  printed  in  quarto,  (  The 
Melancholic  Knight,'  '  Looke  to  It  for  He  Stabbe  ye,' 
'  Diella  :  Certaine  Sonnets.  By  R.  L.  Gentleman,'  '  The 
Knave  of  Clubbs,'  '  More  Knaues  Yet  ? ',  '  The  Night 
Raven,'  £  Good  Newes  and  Bad  Newes,'  all  with  the  ex- 
ception of  '  Diella '  from  the  pen  of  Rowlands.  In  the 
same  year  were  also  issued  Barnefield's  (  Cynthia '  in  duo- 
decimo and  Patrick  Hannay's  f  Songs  and  Sonnets '  in 
octavo,  neither  of  which  had  any  printer's  name.  The 
woodcut  of  Beldornie  House  was  also  omitted,  its  place 
being  taken  by  a  small  decorative  block. 

The  issues  of  1842  were  '  Mycrocynicon,'  Maynard's 
'The  XII  Wonders  of  the  World,'  Bastard's  '  Chres- 
toleros '  (the  largest  book  of  the  series,  having  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  numbered  and  ten  unnumbered  pages), 
and  '  Zepheria.' 

Only  two  books  appeared  in  1 843,  viz., c  Certain  Elegies 
done  by  sundrie  excellent  wits,'  an  octavo  of  sixty-one 
leaves,  and  '  Skialetheia,'  a  small  quarto. 

Mr.  Utterson  at  first  limited  his  edition  to  fifteen  or 
sixteen  copies ;  afterwards,  as  a  rule,  to  twelve ;  and  the 
productions  of  the  Beldornie  Press,  carefully  printed  on 
good  paper  with  the  original  woodcuts,  headbands,  and 
ornaments  faithfully  copied,  were  no  doubt  the  delight  of 
those  fortunate  bookmen  to  whom  he  gave  them.  His 
press,  it  will  be  seen  was  only  at  work  during  four  years, 
and  from  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bliss,  dated  2oth  November, 
1841,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  discharged  his  printer 
for  the  winter,  but  hopes  '  to  set  tympan  and  fresket  at 
work  again  in  the  spring,'  it  appears  only  to  have  been  a 
summer  amusement.  G.  E.  Palmer  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  workman  employed. 

(8.)  We  come  now  to  a  press  notable  as  having  printed 
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some  of  the  earlier  poems  of  D.  G.  Rossetti  and  his  sister 
Christina.  Their  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Gaetano 
Polidori,  an  Italian,  who  was  head  of  the  firm  of  G.  Polidori 
and  Co.,  printers  and  publishers,  of  Little  Cockspur  Street, 
which  in  1796  issued  an  Italian  translation  of  *  Paradise 
Lost.'  He  was  also  the  translator  and  editor  of  several 
other  Italian  books.  During  the  later  part  of  his  life  he 
occupied  one  of  the  detached  houses  on  the  outskirts  of 
Regents  Park,  which  from  their  situation  and  style  of  archi- 
tecture were  called  Park  Village  East.  Here  he  set  up  a 
private  printing  press,  from  which,  in  1840,  an  octavo 
edition  of  the  '  Works '  of  John  Milton  in  Italian,  in  three 
volumes,  was  issued,  which  bore  on  the  title-page  of  the 
first  volume  the  imprint,  *  Londra  MDCCCXL.  Stampato 
presso  il  Traduttore,  15,  Park  Village  East,  Regent's 
Park/  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  :  '  Finite  di 
stampare  in  Londra  ai  18  di  Decembre  1840,  presso  G. 
Polidori,  al  numero  15,  di  Park  Village  East,  Regent's 
Park.'  Of  this  issue  284  copies  were  printed,  of  which 
250  were  for  sale. 

In  1842  he  printed  in  the  same  size  some  dramas  written 
by  himself,  of  which  150  copies  (130  for  sale)  constituted 
the  edition.  This  and  some  of  the  other  books  from  this 
press  have  a  woodcut  of  a  greyhound  on  the  title-page. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  Polidori  press  for  us 
centres  in  two  little  volumes,  the  first  of  which  (a  small 
quarto  of  twenty  pages)  has  the  title  { Sir  Hugh  the 
Heron.  A  legendary  tale  in  four  parts.  By  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  Junior.  London.  MDCCCXLIII.  G.  Polidori's 
Private  Press,  1 5,  Park  Village  East,  Regent's  Park.  (For 
private  circulation  only.)  '  The  poet  is  said  to  have  been 
only  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  it  was  written,  but 
beyond  this  evidence  of  youthful  genius  it  had  no  par- 
ticular merit. 

The  second  book  which  has  made  this  press  notable  was 
a  duodecimo  volume  of  *  Verses '  by  Christina  G.  Rossetti, 
printed  in  1847,  to  which  her  grandfather  prefixed  a  brief 
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note,  to  the  effecl:  that  the  various  poems  were  composed 
while  the  authoress  was  still  of  tender  age,  and  that  he 
had  persuaded  her,  after  some  difficulty,  to  allow  him  to 
print  them.  To  each  poem  is  added  the  date  of  its  com- 
position. There  is  no  clue  to  the  number  of  copies  printed 
either  in  this  or  the  preceding  instance. 

The  latest  book  from  the  Polidori  press  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  is  a  poem  entitled  c  II  Losario/  edited  by 
G.  Polidori,  and  printed  in  1850.  In  addition  to  the 
woodcut  of  the  greyhound  it  has  a  portrait  of  Francesco 
Polidori  the  author.  Only  one  hundred  copies  of  this 
were  printed,  and  these  for  private  circulation  only. 

The  owner  of  this  press  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety, 
dying  on  the  I5th  December,  1854. 

(9.)  Another  clerical  press  now  claims  notice,  that 
established  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Giles  at  Hampton  Vicarage, 
Oxfordshire,  about  the  year  1848.  The  only  record  we 
have  of  it  is  that  supplied  by  the  books  that  bear  its  im- 
print, but  this  is  an  instance,  I  believe,  of  a  private  press 
worked  for  profit.  Among  the  more  important  books, 
chiefly  of  Dr.  Giles's  own  writing  or  editing,  that  came 
from  it  were  the  second  edition  of  the  '  History  of  the 
parish  and  town  of  Bampton,'  1848,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations ;  f  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,'  a  work 
of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  pages,  in  which  founts  of 
Arabic  and  Greek  are  frequently  used;  f  A  History  of 
Witney,'  with  the  date  1852,  but  the  preface  dated 
Jan.  i,  1855;  *  Hebrew  Records,'  second  edition,  1853; 
1  Christian  Records,'  1854,  a  work  that  called  down  upon 
its  author  a  rebuke  from  his  bishop,  and  finally  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Bosworth's  translation  of  King  Alfred's  c  Descrip- 
tion of  Europe,'  1855,  folio.  This  last  was  perhaps  the 
best  example  of  the  work  of  the  press.  An  Anglo-Saxon 
type  was  used  in  it,  the  title-page  was  printed  in  two 
colours,  and  the  whole  book  was  well  executed. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  printer's  name  in  these 
volumes.  The  imprints  simply  state,  '  Printed  at  the 
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author's  Private  Press/  or,  l  Printed  by  the  author  at 
Bampton,  Oxfordshire.'  Taken  literally,  the  second  im- 
print might  mean  that  he  was  his  own  compositor  and 
printer,  but  the  work  seems  too  good  for  this.  The 
types  used  in  these  books  were  probably  obtained  from 
some  London  foundry,  and  are  all  of  them  clear  and 
readable. 

(10.)  One  of  the  most  curious  presses  of  the  century 
was  that  which  produced  between  1858  and  1872  a  series 
of  books,  each  of  which  bore  the  imprint  c  London  :  Set 
up,  and  Imprinted  in  Leisure-time,  by  Edwin  Roffe  :  At 
his  Birth  Place,  48,  Ossulton  Street,  Somers  Town.' 

Edwin  Roffe  was  by  trade  an  engraver.  He  came  of  a 
Kentish  family,  settled  in  the  village  of  Leeds,  near  Maid- 
stone,  and  it  was  love  of  his  grandfather's  county  which 
led  him  to  call  his  press  the  '  Rochester  Press.' 

The  first  work  he  printed  was  a  diary  of  his  father's, 
entitled  £  My  Diary  of  Sixty-Three  Days ;  with  Memor- 
andum of  occasional  trips  into  Kent,'  1858,  4to.  Each 
leaf  was  printed  on  one  side  only,  and  the  issue  was  limited 
to  fifty  copies.  He  followed  this  up  with  '  Leeds :  Our 
Grandfather's  native  village,'  1859,  4to,  which  deserves  to 
live  on  account  of  the  illustrations,  one  of  which  is  a 
charming  little  engraving  of  Leeds,  sketched  by  Felix 
Roffe  and  engraved  by  Edwin.  Only  thirty  copies  of  this 
were  struck  off. 

In  1 86 1  he  produced  '  A  Ryghte  Goodlie  Lyttle  Booke 
of  Frisket  Fancies  set  forth  for  Bibliomaniacs,'  a  rambling 
series  of  chapters  on  books,  etc.,  in  which  we  find  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  growth  of  his  press.  On  page  5 
of  f  Flatten  Pleasures '  he  says  : 

f  I  had,  just  before  this  time,  commenced  constructing  a 
little  press  out  of  a  carpenter's  common  hand  screw,  for 
the  chief  purpose  of  trying  to  take  proofs  of  small  wood- 
cuts, but  the  idea  of  printing  my  father's  {(  Diary  "... 
then  coming  into  my  mind,  I  at  once  set  to  work  to  add 
to  this  my  screw  press,  a  carriage,  tympan,  platten,  and 
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frisket — all  of  which  working  pretty  well — I  have  by  those 
few  means  succeeded  in  printing  my  little  books.' 

Edwin  Roffe,  in  addition  to  a  fondness  for  printing,  had 
a  love  of  tombstones,  and  one  of  his  productions  has  the 
quaint  title,  '  Walks  in  the  way  of  old  Weever.'  Another 
book  that  he  printed  is  interesting  as  a  contribution  to 
local  history  :  c  A  Perambulating  Survey  or  topographical 
and  historical  account  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Pancras.  In 
three  books.  1865."  4to. 

Altogether  some  dozen  books  came  through  the 
Rochester  Press,  the  last  I  have  found  bearing  the  date 
1872.  That  Roffe  was  his  own  printer,  compositor,  and 
woodcutter,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  Some  of  his 
initial  letters  were  very  cleverly  conceived  and  executed, 
his  press-work  was  not  at  all  bad,  but  he  unfortunately 
supplied  himself  with  what  would  now  be  called  *  jobbing 
founts,'  the  class  of  letter  that  one  sees  upon  circulars. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  Rochester  Press  books  would 
be  very  good  specimens  of  amateur  typography. 

Copies  of  some  of  the  Rochester  Press  books  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  few  in  the  Forster  Collection  at 
South  Kensington. 

(i  i.)  We  come  now  to  a  press  still  in  existence,  that  of 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  O.  Daniel,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
Even  in  his  boyhood  Mr.  Daniel  amused  himself  with  a 
printing  press,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  possesses  one  of 
his  earlier  essays  in  the  craft,  a  little  duodecimo  pamphlet 
of  eighteen  leaves,  with  the  title,  *  Sir  Richard's  Daughter. 
A  Christmas  Tale  of  the  Olden  Times,'  and  the  imprint, 
'  Excudebat  H.  Daniel  :  Trinity  Parsonage,  Fro  me,  1852.' 

Mr.  Daniel  (to  whom  and  to  Mrs.  Daniel  I  am  indebted 
for  their  kind  answers  to  my  questions)  did  nothing  more 
as  a  printer  until  1874,  when  he  set  up  a  press  in  his 
college  rooms,  and  turned  out  twenty-five  copies  of  *  Notes 
from  a  catalogue  of  pamphlets  in  Worcester  College 
Library,'  with  the  imprint,  c  Typis  Henrici  Daniel : 
Oxonii.  1874.'  Two  years  later,  when  he  was  senior 
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proctor,  he  -followed  this  up  with  f  A  New  Sermon  of  the 
newest  fashion,  By  Ananias  Snip,'  which  he  printed  from  a 
MS.  in  Worcester  College  Library.  Fifty  copies  formed 
the  edition,  and  they  were  priced  at  six  shillings  each. 

In  1878  the  press  was  moved  to  its  present  home,  Wor- 
cester House,  the  first  notable  book  issued  from  the  new 
address  being  c  The  Garland  of  Rachel  by  divers  kindly 
hands,  1881.' 

Eighteen  writers,  among  them  John  Addington  Symonds, 
Lewis  Carroll,  Andrew  Lang,  Robert  Bridges,  Frederick 
Locker-Lampson,  Austin  Dobson,  W.  Henley,  Margaret 
Woods,  Humphry  Ward,  and  Edmund  Gosse,  contributed 
to  the  contents,  and  a  separate  title-page  was  allotted  to 
each,  in  which  his  own  name  was  mentioned,  e.g.,  in  Mr. 
Lang's  copy  the  title  ran :  c  The  Garland  of  Rachel  by 
Andrew  Lang  and  divers  kindly  hands ' ;  while  in  Mr. 
Gosse's  the  name  of  Mr.  Lang  disappeared  and  that  of 
Edmund  Gosse  was  substituted  for  it.  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons 
contributed  the  headpiece,  and  the  whole  of  the  printer's 
work  was  done  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Daniel.  The  issue  was 
limited  to  thirty-six  copies,  of  which  quite  half  were  given  to 
the  contributors,  and  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Dodgson's  books  a 
copy  of  this  *  Garland'  fetched  £12  ios.,  a  higher  sum 
than  any  other,  excepting  his  own  copies  of  *  Alice  in 
Wonderland '  and  '  Through  the  Looking-Glass.' 

During  the  year  1883  two  quartos  were  issued.  One 
of  these,  the  c  Sixe  Idillia/  printed  originally  by  Joseph 
Barnes  in  1588,  and  reprinted  from  the  unique  copy  in  the 
Bodleian,  has  as  a  frontispiece  an  etching  by  Alfred 
Parsons.  The  other  book  was  '  Prometheus  the  Fire 
Giver,  By  Robert  Bridges.'  The  printer's  device,  a  figure 
of  Daniel  with  a  lion  at  his  feet,  and  the  motto,  c  Misit 
Angelum  suum,'  which  began  to  be  used  at  this  time,  was 
designed  by  Alfred  Parsons. 

The  year  1884  saw  Canon  R.  W.  Dixon's  {  Odes  and 
Eclogues,'  the  posthumous  poems  of  Henry  Patmore,  and 
the  poems  of  Robert  Bridges,  all  in  quarto  form,  passed 
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through  the  press.  Then  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
cessation  of  work  for  three  years,  the  next  publication 
being  Dixon's  'Lyrical  Poems,'  printed  in  1887,  followed 
in  1888  by  the  *  Lyrics'  of  Margaret  L.  Woods  and 
Dixon's  '  Story  of  Eudocia  and  her  Brothers.' 

The  first  edition  of  Robert  Bridges' '  Growth  of  Love ' 
was  printed  in  1889,  the  edition  being  limited  to  twenty-two 
copies.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1890,  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  a  second  edition  has  been  issued  of  any  of 
the  Daniel  Press  books.  The  number  of  copies  was  raised 
to  one  hundred. 

The  publication  in  the  same  year  1889  of  Mr.  Bridges 
'  Feast  of  Bacchus  '  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  a 
handsome  fount  of  black  letter,  cast  from  matrices  given 
to  the  University  by  Dr.  Fell. 

The  chief  issue  of  1893  appears  to  have  been  'Our 
Memories.  Shadows  of  Old  Oxford.  [Notes  by  twenty- 
two  aged  Oxonians],'  printed  in  quarto  form  and  limited 
to  one  hundred  copies.  It  was  followed  in  1894  by*  The 
Child  in  the  House.  An  Imaginary  Portrait,'  by  Walter 
Pater,  a  little  octavo,  which  has  been  as  much  sought  after 
as  any  other  book  from  this  press,  though  the  comparatively 
large  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed. 

One  of  the  daintiest  specimens  of  the  Daniel  Press  is  the 
little  volume  of  c  Songs  '  by  Margaret  L.  Woods,  published 
in  1 896.  The  type,  though  small,  is  very  clear,  and  in  size 
the  book  resembles  the  small  octavos  of  two  centuries  ago, 
the  resemblance  being  heightened  by  the  printer  following 
the  old  custom  of  placing  a  line  of  printer's  ornaments  at 
the  head  of  each  page. 

Among  the  more  recent  books  that  have  come  from  this 
press  are  :  f  Fancy's  Following,'  by 'Anodes';  'By  Severn 
Sea,'  by  Herbert  Warren  ;  '  Outlines,'  by  W.  S. ;  '  Poems,' 
by  Laurence  Binyon,  and  '  Noontide  Branches,'  by  Michael 
Field ;  besides  various  reprints  of  Herrick,  Blake,  Milton, 
etc. 

Mr.  Daniel  is  his  own  compositor  and  his  own  press- 
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man,  and  his  work  as  a  printer  has  been  sung  by  the 
President  of  Magdalen  in  a  sonnet  (printed  in  *  By  Severn 
Sea'),  in  which,  in  presenting  the  printer  with  a  copy  of 
the  works  of  Samuel  Daniel,  he  says  : 

Take  them,  yours  they  are  by  right 

Of  name  and  nurture,  and  hereafter  let, 

Lest  we  fair  Delia's  Petrarch  should  forget, 
Some  choice  exemplar  stand  for  our  delight, 
Type,  paper,  margin,  all  things,  trimly  dight, 

Your  '  excudebat '  for  their  warrant  set.' 

(12.)  The  Ashendene  Press,  started  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
St.  John  Hornby  at  his  house  at  Ashendene  in  Herts,  is 
the  last  private  press  to  which  I  can  give  separate  notice. 

*  The  Journal  of  Joseph  Hornby/  an  octavo,  of  which 
thirty -three   copies  were  struck  off,  announces  the   first 
essay  of  the  press  in  the  colophon  :  c  The  printing  of  this 
book,  the  first  from  the  Ashendene  Press,  was  begun  in 
December  1894  and  finished  in  February  1895,  by  C.  H. 
St.  J.  H.,  E.  M.  S.  H.  and  W.  M.  H.' 

In  February,  1896,  Mr.  Hornby  issued  for  the  Sette 
of  Odde  Volumes  the  minutes  of  the  iy7th  meeting 
of  the  Society  :  '  Privately  printed  for  ye  sette  by  ye 
hand  of  their  well  beloved  brother  ye  chapman.  Not 
to  be  had  of  any  of  ye  tribe  of  booksellers.'  In  the 
same  year  he  also  printed  in  quarto  c  Three  poems  of 
Milton,'  notable  for  the  decorated  borders  to  the  first  page 
of  each  poem.  The  first  is  a  conventional  floral  design  in 
black  and  white  on  a  stippled  ground.  The  second  is  the 
same  design  printed  in  red,  and  the  third  is  one  of  Ratdolt's 
Venetian  borders,  not  very  well  reproduced.  Of  this  work 
the  issue  was  limited  to  fifty  copies. 

Four  books  came  from  the  press  in  1897  :  the  c  Medita- 
tions' of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (30  copies,  8vo)  ; 

*  The   Book   of  Ecclesiastes,'    printed   in   small   capitals 
(27  copies,  i6mo)  ;  c  Two  Essays  of  Francis,  Lord  Bacon  ' 
(16  copies,  4to) ;  and  the  'Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales'  (50  copies,  4to).     The  colophon  to  this  last  states 
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that  it  was  printed  c  by  St.  John  Hornby  and  his  sisters 
with  some  little  help  of  Cicely  Barclay. ' 

Like  some  of  those  of  the  Daniel  Press,  the  Ashendene 
books  are  printed  in  types  cast  from  Dr.  Fell's  matrices  at 
Oxford.  The  printer's  device  is  a  representation  of  a 
printing  press,  with  the  name  of  the  printer  beneath,  and 
in  the  left-hand  corner  a  horn  and  arrow,  while  round  the 
edge  runs  the  raotto,  '  Les  hommes  sont  meschants  mais 
leur  livres  sont  bons.' 

A  few  stray  notes  may  bring  this  paper  to  an  end. 

In  the  Forster  Collection  is  a  complete  set  of  a  periodical 
called  *  The  Heath  Press/  a  series  of  little  eight-page 
sheets  printed  at  a  private  press  started  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Hudson  at  Tadworth  Heath  in  Surrey  in  November,  1862. 
After  twelve  numbers  had  been  printed  the  publication 
was  dropped  for  a  year  or  two,  being  resumed  in  1865. 
It  ran  to  twenty-five  numbers  in  all,  its  end  being  announced 
in  the  editorial  note  :  '  The  Heath  Press  has  died  a  very 
natural  death.  Copy  is  ready,  and  the  type  and  the 
press  remain,  but  our  volunteer  printer  has  marched  off, 
and  the  Heath,  in  this  respect,  has  become  a  deserted 
village.' 

There  was  also  a  little  press  at  work  for  several  years  at 
Parkstone  Vicarage,  Dorsetshire,  at  which  one  or  two 
books  and  a  parish  weekly  paper  called  c  The  Parkstone 
Reminder'  were  printed  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  E. 
Dugmore.  This  press  began  about  1874,  and  was  at 
work,  I  believe,  until  recent  years,  if  indeed  it  is  not  still 
in  existence. 

A  few  presses  seem  to  have  produced  one  book  and  no 
more.  Such  was  the  press  at  which  the  dramatic  writer 
W.  T.  Moncrieff  printed  for  his  wife's  pleasure  a  volume 
of 4  Poems '  of  his  own  composition  in  1 829. 

Again,  Mark  Beaufoy's  '  Nautical  and  Hydraulic  Ex- 
periments,' 1834,  has  the  colophon  :  'London:  Printed  at 
the  private  press  of  Henry  Beaufoy,  F.R.S.,  South  Lam- 
beth, Surrey,  under  the  superintendence  of  James  Sparrow, 
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printer,  South  Lambeth.'     Only  one  volume  of  the  work 
was  ever  published. 

A  third  instance  is  found  at  Greenwich,  where,  in  1 842, 
was  published,  '  Memoirs  of  the  distinguished  Naval  Com- 
manders whose  portraits  are  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Naval 
Gallery  of  Greenwich  Hospital,'  with  the  imprint :  <  Green- 
wich. Printed  at  H.  Algernon  Locker's  private  press, 
1842.' 

A  more  recent  instance  is  Miss  Alice  Sargent's  '  Crystal 
Ball.  A  Child's  Book  of  Fairy  Ballads,  1894,'  which  was 
printed  by  F.  W.  Sargent  and  H.  W.  Morton  at  Tite 
Street,  Chelsea,  and  the  illustrations  designed  and  drawn 
upon  the  wood  by  Mary  Sargent  Florence,  and  cut  by  a 
schoolgirl,  Ida  Litherland. 

Doubtless  there  have  been  many  other  presses  of  greater 
or  less  importance,  and  for  any  information  as  to  them  I 
shall  be  much  obliged.  Whether  Mr.  Morris's  Kelmscott 
Press  was  a  private  one  is  a  matter  of  definition.  In  any 
case,  its  story  has  been  too  well  told  by  Mr.  Cockerell  for 
there  to  be  any  need  to  epitomize  it  here. 

HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 
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HE  scientific  event  of  most  interest  to  students 
of  Bibliography  during  the  last  few  months 
is  the  third  biennial  conference  in  connection 
with  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scien- 
tific Literature.  The  conference  met  on 
the  1 2th  and  ijth  June,  and  as  the  most 
important  controversial  questions  had  been  already  thrashed 
out,  the  present  conference  was  able  to  authorize  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  work,  the  necessary  support,  though 
not  completely  assured,  being  shown  to  be  probably  forth- 
coming. 
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It  was  decided  that  *  the  Catalogue  include  both  an 
author's  and  a  subject  index,  according  to  the  schemes  of 
the  Provisional  International  Committee.'  With  regard  to 
the  subject-index  a  strong  attempt  is  being  made  to  go 
behind  the  bare  titles  of  papers  where  they  are  inadequate, 
and  to  give  fairly  full  information  of  the  nature  of  the 
contents.  Unfortunately  at  first  this  excellent  plan  cannot 
be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  as  in  Germany  and  perhaps 
in  some  other  countries  the  regional  indexes  will  be  pre- 
pared in  Government  bureaux,  in  which  it  will  be  impossible 
to  go  behind  the  titles  of  the  papers. 

It  is  intended  to  publish  the  Catalogue  annually  in  seven- 
teen volumes,  the  collection  of  material  commencing  from 
the  ist  January,  1901.  Four  or  five  volumes  will  be 
issued  each  quarter,  each  volume  covering  about  a  year's 
work  of  its  particular  branch  of  science.  In  order  to  fall 
into  step  with  this  scheme  some  of  the  volumes  issued  in 
1901  will  cover  shorter  periods  than  twelve  months. 

At  the  second  conference  in  1898  the  following  were  the 
seventeen  separate  branches  of  science  selected : 

Mathematics.  Palaeontology. 
Astronomy.  Anatomy. 
Meteorology.  Zoology. 
Physics.  Botany. 
Crystallography.  Physiology          (including 
Chemistry.  Pharmacology  and  Ex- 
Mineralogy,  perimental  Pathology). 
Geology  (including  Petro-     Bacteriology. 

logy).  Psychology. 
Geography,    Mathematical     Anthropology. 

and  Physical. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  300  sets,  or  their  equivalent,  can  be 
sold,  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  publication  in  book 
form  will  be  met.  It  was  originally  intended  to  publish 
the  Catalogue  in  the  double  form  of  cards  and  books,  but 
considerations  of  cost  have  led  to  the  postponement  of  the 
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former  method  for  the  present.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
financial  success  of  the  Catalogue  may  so  rapidly  become 
assured  that  the  original  plan  may  be  carried  out  in  its 
entirety  before  the  new  century  is  many  years  old. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  Englishmen  that 
the  chief  credit  for  bringing  this  important  work  to  its 
present  position  must  be  assigned  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  which  drew  up  the  original  t  Scheme  for  the 
Publication  of  an  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Literature,'  and  which  has  been  the  prime  mover  in  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  the  various  conferences. 

Closely  connected  with  the  cataloguing  of  scientific 
papers  is  the  question  of  the  form  in  which  they  are 
originally  published.  {  Nature'  (vol.  Ixii.,  p.  134,  June, 
1900)  makes  the  sensible  suggestion  that  all  such  publica- 
tions should  conform  to  one  or  other  of  a  few  standard 
sizes  of  page,  the  fewer  the  better.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  practice  are  obvious,  since  it  is  often  desirable  to 
bind  up  different  papers  together. 

Scientific  papers  need  men  of  science  to  write  them,  and 
we  may  thus  pass  from  the  promised  Catalogue  to  express 
our  pleasure  at  two  recent  instances  of  advance  of  a  kind 
with  which  we  are  too  little  familiar  in  this  country.  The 
more  important  of  these  is  the  formal  incorporation  of  the 
new  University  of  Birmingham,  which  has  been  fortunate 
to  secure  for  its  principal  Dr.  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  one  of  our 
most  prominent  physicists,  under  whose  fostering  care  it 
may  be  assumed  that  scientific  research  will  become  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  work  of  the  University.  Taking 
as  its  nucleus  the  Mason  Science  College,  founded  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  by  Sir  Josiah  Mason,  the  new  University 
has  been  established  on  the  simplest  and  broadest  lines. 
To  guide  the  promoters  in  the  drafting  of  the  scheme  a 
committee  of  inquiry  visited,  during  the  winter,  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
for  it  was  in  this  direction  rather  than  in  the  older  univer- 
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sities  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  that  the 
inspiration  for  meeting  the  special  needs  of  Birmingham 
was  to  be  sought. 

The  other  event  worthy  of  record  here  is  the  opening, 
on  the  29th  June,  at  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  of 
the  new  physics  laboratories,  which  exceed  in  size  and  in 
completeness  of  equipment  any  other  similar  building  in 
England.  There  is  a  principal  building  of  four  floors, 
110x90  ft.,  with  an  annexed  wing  for  electrotechnics. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  all  known  branches  of  work 
in  pure  physics  and  in  chemical  physics,  whilst  applied 
physics  will  not  be  neglected,  although  special  rooms  have 
been  provided  for  applied  electricity  only. 

Financially  these  two  projects  owe  their  successful 
initiation  and  development  to  the  generosity  of  private 
donors.  The  greater  part  of  the  money  for  the  Owen's 
College  physics  laboratory  had  been  subscribed  when  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  in  October,  1898.  The  cost  of 
the  electrotechnical  annexe  has  been  defrayed  by  the  re- 
latives of  the  late  Dr.  John  Hopkinson.  In  Birmingham 
the  endowment  fund  already  reaches  £400,000,  and  the 
promoters  of  the  movement  are  confident  that  it  will  be 
substantially  increased. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  in  certain  quarters 
to  descant  upon  the  alleged  absolute  necessity  for  seeking 
endowments  from  public  funds,  as  is  customary  on  the 
Continent,  for  such  objects  as  the  above.  But  whilst 
much  more  might,  and  should  be,  done  by  the  custodians 
of  both  imperial  and  municipal  funds  for  the  advancement 
of  university  work,  the  ready  response  to  the  appeals  for 
the  University  of  Birmingham  shows  that  munificent  dona- 
tions may  be  obtained  from  private  sources  even  in  an 
exceptional  year  like  the  present.  It  is  only  when  we  turn 
to  the  United  States  that  we  find  how  completely  we  are 
being  distanced  by  our  most  active  competitor  for  the  in- 
dustrial supremacy  of  the  world.  The  gifts  of  money  by 
wealthy  citizens  during  1899  for  the  advancement  of  higher 
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and  technical  education  in  the  States  reach  the  splendid 
total  of  33  million  dollars,  or  over  £6,500,000  sterling. 
Such  figures  suggest  grave  thoughts  as  to  the  future  of 
these  islands  in  the  commercial  struggle  which  will  un- 
doubtedly mark  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

During  the  period  under  review  science  has  sustained  a 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Joseph  Bertrand,  the  celebrated 
mathematician  and  a  permanent  secretary  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Born  in  1823,  his  first  paper  was 
written  in  1839  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  therefore  for 
over  sixty  years  he  has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
science.  His  numerous  papers  were  not  confined  to  pure 
mathematics,  but  covered  the  whole  range  of  applied 
mathematics  in  physics  and  astronomy.  To  English 
readers  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  masterly  *  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus,'  which  has,  for  thirty  years,  been  a 
standard  treatise  on  the  subjects. 

In  a  different  sphere  of  scientific  activity  we  have  to 
record  the  loss  of  Prof.  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  the 
well-known  zoologist  and  the  Director  of  the  Paris 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  who  died  on  April  2ist  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four.  His  chief  work,  completed  in  1872, 
was  entitled  c  Recherches  anatomiques  et  paleontologiques 
pour  servir  a  THistoire  des  Oiseaux  fossiles  de  la  France ' ; 
its  publication  marked  an  epoch  in  the  development  of 
ornithology.  His  writings  on  mammals  and  birds  were 
voluminous,  and  he  was  also  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of 
deep  sea  exploration.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was 
of  English  descent,  being  the  grandson  of  an  English 
M.P.  He  has  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  the 
Paris  Museum. 

Nearer  home  the  most  conspicuous  scientific  figure  that 
has  disappeared  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was 
unrivalled  as  a  trenchant  critic  of  the  newer  geological 
and  evolutionary  theories. 
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Lieutenant-General  Pitt-Rivers,  the  well-known  anthro- 
pologist and  archaeologist,  died  on  May  4th  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.  His  earlier  collections,  exhibited  at  Bethnal 
Green  in  1874  and  now  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford,  and 
his  later  collections  at  Farnham  in  Dorsetshire,  are  too 
widely  known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  reference.  As 
more  than  once  President  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
and  in  other  official  positions,  his  abundant  energy  and 
liberality  did  much  to  advance  the  sciences  which  he 
loved. 

Dr.  Edmund  Atkinson,  one  of  the  founders  and  until 
quite  recently  the  Treasurer  of  the  Physical  Society  of 
London,  also  died  on  May  4th,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 
He  will  probably  be  most  widely  known  and  remembered 
as  the  translator  of  c  Ganot's  Physics,'  a  work  which  has 
done  much  for  more  than  one  rising  generation  of  English- 
men in  advancing  the  love  of  physical  science. 

Referring  again  to  the  death  of  Bunsen  noted  in  our 
issue  for  December,  1899,  it  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers  to  know  that  an  excellent  f  Memorial  Lecture  '  was 
given  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  one  of  Bunsen's  pupils,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  that  a  full  report 
will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  favourable  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  place  on 
May  28th,  1900,  was  keenly  expected  by  astronomers,  and 
elaborate  preparations  were  made  for  attacking  in  various 
ways  the  problems  in  solar  physics  which  can  be  advan- 
tageously studied  under  eclipse  conditions.  The  track  of 
the  moon's  shadow  passed  through  exceptionally  accessible 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  though  a  long  length  of  it  was 
lost  in  mid-Atlantic.  Starting  near  New  Orleans  the  cen- 
tral line  passed  through  several  populous  States  to  the 
shores  of  Virginia.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  it 
struck  the  coast  line  in  Portugal,  and  passed  across  the 
Iberian  peninsula  and  the  Mediterranean  to  Algiers,  where 
several  good  positions  were  available.  It  is  not,  therefore, 

I.  F  F 
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surprising  that  numerous  expeditions  were  organized  for 
observing  the  complex  phenomena  involved. 

The  weather  conditions  were  favourable  at  most  if  not 
at  all  the  observing  stations,  and  valuable  results  were  ob- 
tained. It  may  be  noted  that  the  duration  of  totality  was 
less  than  had  been  calculated  by  several  seconds,  and  that 
therefore  the  lunar  tables  appear  to  need  correction. 

The  heat  of  the  corona  was  examined  with  a  bolometer, 
and  was  found  to  be  positive  as  compared  with  the  moon, 
though  it  was  too  slight  to  be  subdivided  by  prismatic 
dispersion.  The  equatorial  streamers  could  be  followed 
by  the  naked  eye  to  three  or  three-and-a-half  solar 
diameters ;  they  were  observed  to  have  a  structure  similar 
to  mother-o'-pearl.  The  new  planet  Eros  was  successfully 
observed  photographically  during  the  eclipse,  but  it  will 
probably  be  some  time  before  we  know  whether  the  photo- 
graphic search  for  an  intra-mercurial  planet  has  been 
successful  or  the  reverse. 

R.  MULLINEUX  WALMSLEY. 
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HE  first  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  held  on  British  soil,  June  7-12, 
1900  (not  including  the  international 
meetings  of  1 877  and  1 897),  was  eminently 
successful.  There  were  450  members  in 
attendance,  making,  with  one  exception, 
the  largest  meeting  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  the 
history  of  the  Association.  We  were  royally  entertained  in 
Montreal,  all  the  local  arrangements,  including  the  weather, 
being  wellnigh  perfect. 

The  session  devoted  to  Canadian  libraries  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  as  was  the  session  on  library  work  for 
children.  A  Canadian  Library  Association  was  formed, 
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which  will  affiliate  with  the  American  Library  Association 
in  somewhat  the  same  relation  as  the  State  Associations. 

By  far  the  most  important  feature  of  the  conference  was 
the  report  of  the  Co-operation  Committee,  which  gave 
evidence  of  careful  and  discriminating  work.  They  re- 
ported a  feasible  plan  of  co-operation  for  printing  catalogue 
cards.  The  matter  has  been  under  discussion  since  1876, 
and  everyone  has  realized  the  needless  waste  involved  in 
hand-  or  type-written  work.  Indeed,  various  schemes  of 
co-operation  have  been  tried,  and  the  results  since  1897 
have  been  fairly  satisfactory  to  the  small  number  of 
libraries  using  the  cards.  It  has  been  necessary,  however, 
for  all  subscribing  libraries  to  subscribe  for  all  the  cards 
printed.  The  new  plan,  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Publishing  Board  for  action,  provides  that  each  library  be 
at  liberty  to  buy  only  such  cards  as  it  needs.  We  car, 
therefore  expect  confidently  that  in  the  near  future  the  bulk 
of  the  cataloguing  work  of  the  country,  both  for  old  and 
new  books,  will  be  done  at  a  central  bureau,  and  more 
thoroughly  and  cheaply  done,  and  quite  as  rapidly,  as  by 
the  present  process.  The  adoption  of  a  plan  of  co- 
operative cataloguing  likely  to  be  followed  by  libraries  of 
all  sizes  and  types  marks  a  distinct  step  in  advance. 

The  change  is  hailed  with  rejoicing  by  the  librarians 
because  the  money  thus  set  free  may  be  used  in  buying 
more  books  and  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  library 
service.  One  librarian  said  during  the  discussion  of  the 
report,  '  I  want  to  save  money  by  co-operative  cataloguing 
in  order  to  pay  higher  salaries  to  my  branch  librarians.' 

This  sentence  is  the  keynote  to  one  of  the  strongly 
marked  tendencies  of  our  library  thought  and  practice, 
and  one  which  I  would  like  to  emphasize  in  the  present 
number  of  {  American  notes.'  The  tendency  is  towards 
universality.  It  is  as  if  the  library  world  were  working 
under  the  stress  of  an  authoritative  command :  c  Go  ye 
into  the  whole  country,  and  offer  the  free  use  of  good 
books  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child.'  The  movement 
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towards  universality  differentiates  itself  into  two  modes  of 
expression:  (i)  City  library  systems;  (2)  Organized 
State  work.  The  early  crude  thought  was  that  every 
town  and  city  should  have  a  free  library;  the  present 
thought  is,  every  city  must  have  a  library  system,  i.e.,  a 
central  library  with  branches  in  every  ward,  just  as  it  has  a 
public  school  system  with  a  school  building  in  every  ward, 
a  fire  department  with  an  engine-house  in  every  ward,  and 
a  central  post-office  with  free  delivery  to  every  house,  and 
post-boxes  on  every  corner.  The  average  man  and 
woman  cannot  afford  the  time  or  expense  involved  in 
drawing  books  from  a  central  library,  therefore  we  must 
give  them  the  books  near  their  homes.  How  far  will 
people  go  for  books  is  one  of  our  current  questions. 
Present  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  will  go 
only  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  necessitate  a  branch  library  every  two  or  three 
miles  throughout  the  city. 

Perhaps  a  picture  of  ideal  library  conditions  in  an 
American  city  will  help  to  a  practical  understanding  of  the 
matter.  This  picture  represents  not  my  ideal  alone,  but 
one  commonly  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  librarians 
all  over  the  country.  In  a  later  letter  I  would  like  to  give 
a  report  of  actual  conditions  in  representative  cities, 
following  that  by  the  ideal  and  the  actual  conditions  in 
organized  State  work. 

Ideal  library  conditions  presuppose  a  free  library  sup- 
ported by  taxation  and  enriched  by  endowment,  housed  in 
a  noble  and  beautiful  central  building,  and  provided  with 
branches  so  distributed  through  the  city  that  every  resident 
will  have  access  to  the  books  within  a  mile  of  his  home. 
Each  branch  library  is  in  charge  of  a  librarian  who  knows 
both  intelligently  and  sympathetically  the  life  of  the 
district,  and  under  his  or  her  enthusiastic  leadership  the 
library  becomes  the  natural  centre  of  all  the  forces  that 
tend  to  better  citizenship  and  purer  home  life  in  that  part 
of  the  city.  Each  branch  library  is  a  centre  of  efficient 
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children's  work,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  good  children's 
librarian.  A  home  library  system  for  poor  children 1  is 
organized  and  inspired  by  the  children's  librarians.  Each 
public  school  has  its  appropriate  reference  library,  and 
receives  from  the  public  library  an  adequate  supply  of 
supplementary  reading  to  illustrate  instruction  in  all  sub- 
jects. The  libraries  take  the  initiative  in  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  great  mass  of  working  people,  and  in  doing  this 
utilize  their  recognized  and  natural  leaders.  They  co- 
operate actively  with  all  study  clubs,  with  all  plans  ^or  free 
lectures,  including  university  extension. 

Ideal  library  facilities  in  any  city  involve  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  scholar  and  the  investigator.  This  includes 
first  an  all-round  general  reference  library,  preferably  as  a 
department  in  the  central  building  of  the  free  library  sys- 
tem, though  it  may  exist  as  a  separate  endowed  institution, 
free  to  all.  Special  provision  is  also  made  for  the  pro- 
fessions in  the  shape  of  law  libraries,  medical  libraries, 
theological  libraries,  architectural  libraries,  engineering 
libraries,  etc.  These  are  not  necessarily  free,  but  they  are 
liberally  administered,  and  afford  every  facility  to  pro- 
fessional men,  upon  whom  the  community  is  so  dependent 
for  life,  protection,  and  development.  The  city  also  has  a 
library  of  natural  sciences,  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  history, 
including  local  history  and  genealogy.  All  these  libraries 
of  special  subjects  are  in  active  communication  with 
libraries  in  the  same  line  in  other  cities,  and  each  enlarges 
its  facilities  by  inter-library  loans  of  books.  The  college 
library  of  the  city  amply  fulfils  the  two  functions  of  pro- 
viding supplementary  material  for  undergraduate  work 
and  of  serving  as  a  laboratory  for  the  original  investigator 
in  history,  philosophy,  and  other  sciences.  The  librarians 
of  each  of  these  libraries  and  all  heads  of  departments  and 
of  branches  are  men  and  women  with  liberal  education,  and 
professional  training,  with  broad  experience  and  knowledge 

1  For  account  of  home  libraries  see  *  Library  Journal,'  vol.  iix., 
page  €9-13. 
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of  life,  courteous,  considerate,  sympathetic,  with  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  born  leader.  They  receive  salaries 
which  enable  them  constantly  to  give  themselves  at  their 
best  to  the  library,  and  they  work  together  in  a  beautiful 
spirit  of  harmony  and  co-operation  for  the  library  interests 
of  the  whole  city.  Each  librarian  and  each  individual 
library  worker  in  each  institution  is  moved  by  a  common 
high  ideal. 

SALOME  CUTLER  FAIRCHILD. 


NOTES  ON  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  BOOK- 
COLLECTING. 

;R.  WILLIAM  ROBERTS  has  recently 
contributed  a  very  useful  list  of  catalogues 
of  English  book-sales  to  f  Notes  and 
Queries/  the  first  list  of  the  kind,  as  far 
as  we  know,  since  those  contributed  by 
Mr.  F.  Norgate  to  the  first  series  of e  The 
Library'  (vol.  iii.)  in  1891,  one  of  which  dealt  with  some 
of  Sotheby's  sales,  the  other  with  those  of  Evans,  from 
1812  to  1845.  Mr.  Roberts's  list  is  a  miscellaneous  one, 
being  based  almost  entirely  on  what  must  be  a  very  fine 
collection  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  sale-catalogues  in  his 
own  possession,  covering  a  period  of  more  than  a  century, 
from  such  an  early  sale  as  that  of  John  Barber  in  1766,  to 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Slater's  c  Book- Prices  Current '  in 
1887.  Despite  its  avowed  incompleteness  it  is  thus  quite 
large  enough  to  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  com- 
plete list  of  English  book  sales  from  1676  onwards,  which, 
now  that  Mr.  Slater's  book  provides  a  definite  terminus, 
ought  certainly  to  be  taken  up.  A  good  many  nibbles 
have  already  been  made  in  preparation  for  such  a  list,  by 
the  old  Sotheby  lists,  the  latest  of  which  come  down  to 
1 830 ;  by  Mr.  Norgate  in  c  The  Library  ' ;  by  the  present 
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writer  in  the  first  volume  of  c  Bibliographica ' ;  by  Mr. 
Lawler  in  a  volume  of c  The  Book-Lover's  Library';  and 
by  Mr.  Hazlitt  in  Quaritch's  '  Dictionary  of  English 
Book-Collectors/  Another  important  contribution  has 
been  in  hand  for  some  time  in  the  shape  of  a  list  originally 
intended  as  an  appendix  to  Mr.  W.  Y.  Fletcher's  forth- 
coming volume  on  'Book-Collectors'  in  'The  English 
Bookman's  Library ' ;  but  this  has  grown  to  such  a  size 
as  almost  to  threaten  a  separate  volume  independent  of 
Mr.  Fletcher's  book.  Unfortunately  its  compiler  was 
one  of  the  sufferers  in  the  serious  railway  accident  at 
Slough,  and  has  had  to  lay  bibliography  aside  for  a  little 
while ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  with  so  much  preparatory 
work  already  in  existence,  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the 
book  sales  from  1676  to  1886  ought  to  be  quite  a  possible 
undertaking,  and  it  is  one  well  worth  carrying  through. 

Under  the  energetic  editorship  of  Mr.  Proctor  the  Type 
Facsimile  Society,  which  was  only  started  a  few  months 
ago,  has  already  issued  its  publications  for  the  year,  com- 
prising forty-two  excellent  collotypes  printed  by  the  Claren- 
don Press,  besides  three  plates  (presented  to  the  Society  by 
Dr.  Konrad  Burger)  printed  from  engravings  prepared  by 
Franz  Gras  for  his  *  Verzeichniss  typographischer  Denk- 
maler '  in  the  Augustinian  monastery  at  Neustift  in  Tirol. 
This  work  appeared  in  1789,  only  a  year  after  Braun's 
'Notitia  Literaria,'  in  which  similar  plates,  to  illustrate 
types  used  in  books  in  the  monastery  of  SS.  Ulric  and 
Afra  at  Augsburg,  were  for  the  first  time  used.  Though 
not  so  good  as  Braun's,  they  have  thus  considerable  anti- 
quarian interest,  the  more  so  just  at  present  as  this  method 
of  illustrating  types  by  picking  out  alphabets,  instead  of 
reproducing  whole  pages,  has  recently  been  revived  by 
M.  Claudin.  Where  only  one  method  can  be  used  (the 
alphabets  are  an  excellent  subsidiary  help)  the  reproduction 
of  pages,  showing  the  letters  in  their  natural  positions,  is 
certainly  the  more  useful,  and  it  is  this  method,  of  course, 
which  has  been  adopted  for  the  plates  now  issued  by  the 
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Type  Facsimile  Society  itself.  By  an  ingenious  device 
these,  in  addition  to  an  underline  suggesting  or  naming 
the  printer,  are  marked  with  the  year  of  issue  and  letters 
of  the  alphabet  (1900  a — 1900  tt),  so  that  no  difficulty 
will  subsequently  arise  in  giving  directions  for  their  being 
arranged  in  any  order  that  may  be  found  convenient.  Of 
the  forty-two  plates  nearly  two-thirds  are  taken  from  books 
of  which  the  names  of  the  printers  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, obviously  in  the  hope  that  the  facsimiles  may 
lead  to  their  identification.  In  many  cases  the  types  used 
in  these  '  adespota '  are  very  handsome,  notably  a  Merse- 
burg  fount  of  1479,  one  °^  tne  eai~ly  Roman  types,  and 
the  type  of  an  c  Epistole  di  Phalari,'  assigned  conjecturally 
by  Mr.  Proctor  to  Florence  about  1471.  Two  of  the 
facsimiles  show  illustrations,  a  rough  woodcut  appearing 
in  a  page  from  a  Basel  book,  and  a  metal  cut  in  a 
*  L'Oraison  du  Saint  Esprit/  assigned  to  the  north  of 
France,  c.  1485-90.  A  third  plate  shows  two  pages 
of  a  '  Horas '  (a  Bodleian  fragment)  with  borders  similar 
to  those  used  in  the  earliest  editions  by  Antoine  Verard 
and  Jean  du  Pre.  Of  plates  from  books  by  known 
printers  the  most  interesting  are  a  fine  page  from  an 
f  JEsop'  printed  (c.  1476-7)  by  Johann  Zainer  of  Ulm, 
and  a  portion  of  a  page  from  the  Latin  Bible  printed  by 
Mentelin  at  Strassburg  in  1459  or  1460.  The  Society 
being  limited  to  fifty  members,  paying  only  one  pound 
each,  Mr.  Proctor  and  Mr.  Duff  have  certainly  managed 
to  do  a  great  deal  with  the  very  small  funds  at  their 
disposal. 

Among  the  books  sold  at  the  Inglis  Sale  was  one  which 
takes  back  the  date  of  the  earliest  work  printed  for  gratuit- 
ous distribution  to  soon  after  1490.  A  little  while  ago 
this  honour  was  accorded  to  a  thin  pamphlet  on  the  genea- 
logy of  S.  Barbara,  printed  at  Mainz  in  1503  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Perault  for  presentation  to  individuals 
and  churches  to  whom  he  gave  relics.  In  1897  this  book 
was  dethroned  from  its  pride  of  place  by  Dr.  G.  C. 
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Williamson  who  in  an  article  on  the  books  of  the  Car- 
thusians, printed  in  '  Bibliographica,'  noticed  that  both  the 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  and  that  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  of  a  work  entitled  '  De  immensa  et  ineffabili 
dignitate  Psalterii  Virginis  Marias '  contain  a  long  manu- 
script note  stating  that  Ingeburgis  of  Sweden  caused  it  to 
be  printed  at  the  Carthusian  house  at  Grypsholm  for  free 
distribution  to  monasteries  and  other  suitable  recipients, 
who  were  entreated  in  return  to  pray  for  herself  and  for 
her  husband  Steno.  This  book  was  printed  in  1498,  and 
is  thus  probably  some  seven  or  eight  years  later  than  the 
undated  edition  of  the  c  Imitatio  Christi,'  and  other  tracts, 
which  appeared  in  the  Inglis  Sale  as  No.  747.  In  this 
work  a  printed  note  in  Latin  tells  us  that  Dominus 
Johannes  Numburg,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  by  his  will  caused 
the  book  to  be  printed  at  a  heavy  expense  '  in  remedium 
suorum  peccaminum  animeque  sue  salutem,'  for  free  dis- 
tribution c  pure  propter  deum.'  His  executors,  therefore, 
earnestly  beg  (f  rogant,  orant  atque  iterum  orant ')  that  all 
who  receive  it  will  remember  to  pray  for  the  testator's 
soul.  This  book,  unfortunately,  is  without  place  of  print- 
ing as  well  as  date,  but  may  have  been  set  up  at  Leipzig. 
The  number  for  August  joth  of  '  The  British  and 
Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer '  (a  trade  journal  which  takes 
a  commendable  interest  in  the  history  of  printing)  contains 
a  translation  of  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Klaasesz,  the  editor 
of  a  similar  paper  in  Holland,  reviving  the  famous  Hessels 
versus  Van  der  Linde  dispute  as  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, which  raged  so  furiously  in  the  eighties.  The  article 
turns  mainly  on  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  on  the  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Cologne  Chronicle  of  1499,  a  page 
and  a  half  from  which  are  given  in  reduced  facsimile.  It 
is  entitled  £  The  Incredibility  of  the  Works  of  Dr.  Van  der 
Linde  on  the  Invention  of  Printing,'  and  is  fully  as  acri- 
monious as  any  of  the  earlier  contributions  to  the  quarrel. 
To  the  present  writer  it  is  clear  that  the  Cologne  Chronicler 
meant  to  say  that  experiments  were  first  made  in  Holland, 
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but  that  it  was  at  Mainz  that  printing  was  first  developed 
as  a  practical  art,  and  in  the  case  of  an  invention  it  is  the 
man  who  can  get  the  machine  to  work  who  has  a  right  to 
the  patent. 

The  f  Library  Association  Record '  for  September  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Rhys  Jenkins  on  *  Early 
Attempts  at  Paper  Making  in  England,  1495-1586,' 
bringing  together  all  that  is  known  as  to  (i.)  John  Tate's 
mill  at  Hertford,  where  was  made  the  paper  for  Wynkyn's 
edition  (c.  1496)  of  the  <De  Proprietatibus  Rerum';  (ii.) 
a  paper  mill  at  Fenditton,  near  Cambridge,  apparently 
supported  by  Thomas  Thirlby,  Bishop  of  Ely  (1554-9)  ; 
(iii.)  a  mill  at  Bemerton,  Wilts,  alluded  to  by  Aubrey,  and 
(iv.)  another  creeled  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  on  his  estate 
at  Osterley,  Middlesex,  before  1578.  Richard  Tottel's 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce  Lord  Burghley  to  subsidize 
a  paper  mill  was  already  known  to  us  from  Mr.  Plomer's 
paper  on  Tottel  in  4  Bibliographica,'  but  much  of  Mr. 
Jenkins's  information  is  obtained  from  sufficiently  recondite 
sources  to  come  as  new  even  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject.  One  of  his  facts  is  that  there  were  twenty- 
two  bales  of  writing-paper  in  a  Genoese  ship  wrecked  off 
Dunster  (Somersetshire)  in  1380.  Thomas  Berthelet's 
bills  show  that  he  printed  Henry  VIII. 's  proclamations 
on  *  Jeen '  or  Genoese  paper,  and  readers  of  f  The  Library' 
will  remember  Dr.  Garnett's  note  in  Vol.  IX.  as  to  the 
delay  in  1740  in- printing  Middleton's  f  Life  of  Cicero,' 
because  the  war  with  Spain  prevented  the  paper  arriving 
from  Genoa.  An  English  paper  was  at  last  procured 
instead,  and  pronounced  the  better  of  the  two.  But  even 
if  we  take  this  as  marking  the  final  ousting  of  Genoese 
paper  from  the  English  market,  it  is  evident  that  its  im- 
portation had  lasted  for  the  better  part  of  four  centuries. 

Mr.  Gordon  Duff's  promised  exhibition  of  English 
Illustrated  Books  printed  before  1641  is  now  on  view  at 
the  John  Rylands  Library,  and  we  hope  to  give  an  account 
of  it  in  a  future  number.  Just  at  present  the  similar  ex- 
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hibition  of  English  Engraved  Book-Illustrations  at  the 
British  Museum  (mentioned  on  p.  337  of c  The  Library ') 
has  been  temporarily  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  a  small 
Chaucer  Exhibition  in  honour  of  the  fifth  centenary  of  the 
poet's  death.  About  one-third  of  the  exhibits  are  manu- 
script, the  rest  printed  books.  Among  the  manuscripts 
are  the  copy  of  Hoccleve's  'De  Regimine  Principum/ 
containing  the  best  portrait  of  Chaucer ;  a  Lansdowne 
manuscript  of  the  f  Canterbury  Tales/  also  containing  a 
small  portrait;  Harley  MS.  7334  (adopted  by  Thomas 
Wright  and  Richard  Morris  as  the  text  for  their  editions, 
and  perhaps  to  come  again  into  favour  when  the  present 
worship  of  the  Ellesmere  text  has  gone  out  of  fashion)  ;  a 
newly-acquired  Ashburnham  manuscript  (Appendix,  No. 
125)  and  the  Haistwell  MS.,  both  of  the  'Canterbury 
Tales ' ;  three  manuscripts  of  the  *  Troilus,'  one  of  the 

*  Legend  of  Good  Women/  seven  containing  minor  poems, 
and  one  each  of  the  c  Astrolabe '  and  '  Boece.'     Among  the 
printed  books  are  the  four  fifteenth-century  editions  of  the 

*  Canterbury  Tales '  (Caxton  1478  and  1484,  Pynson  1492, 
and  Wynkyn  1498),  a  fragment  of  the  1478  edition  of 
some  of  the  minor  poems,  Caxton  editions  of  the  f  House 
of  Fame '  and  the  '  Troilus/  Wynkyn's  *  Troilus '  of  1 517, 
and  a  complete  set  of  the  collected  editions  from  that  of 
1526  (virtually  an  edition  of  the  c  Works/  though  with- 
out a  general  title-page)  to  Urry's  wretched  production  of 
1721.     These  are  followed  by  Tyrwhitt's  two  scholarly 
editions  of  the  '  Canterbury  Tales/  the  Chaucer  Society's 
{ six-text '    issue,   William    Morris's    splendid    Kelmscott 
Chaucer,  the  unhappy  collections  of  modernized  versions 
of  1741  and  1841  (may  1941  produce  nothing  so  foolish  !), 
and  two  curious  little  volumes,  the  '  Grammatica  Angli- 
cana'  of  a  certain  P.  Gr.  (1594),  which  contains  a  list  of 

*  Vocabula  Chauceriana/  and  Sir  F.  Kynaston's  rendering 
into  rhyming  Latin  verse  of  the  first  two  books  of  'Troilus 
and  Cressida'  (1635). 

Professor  Arber,  so  well-known  for  his  useful  reprints 
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and  for  his  e  Transcripts  of  the  Registers  of  the  Stationer's 
Company,'  has  favoured  me  with  an  advance-copy  of  what 
our  ancestors  would  have  called  his  f  Proposals '  for  a  line- 
for-line  reprint  of  the  c  Term  Catalogues '  which  form  a 
contemporary  bibliography  of  English  literature  for  the 
forty-two  years  (1668-1709)  during  which  they  were 
issued.  These  { Term  Catalogues/  if  I  may  quote  from  a 
paper  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  a  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Library  Association  two  years  ago  on  c  English 
Bibliography  before  and  after  1660,'  were  '  so  called  from 
their  being  issued  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  terms, 
Michaelmas,  Hilary,  Easter  and  Trinity,  were  sold  for  six- 
pence each,  and  at  first  consisted  of  no  more  than  four  folio 
pages.  They  were  soon,  however,  enlarged,  and  almost 
from  the  first  they  are  honourably  distinguished  by  the 
fullness  with  which  they  quote  the  titles  of  the  books  they 
register,  a  fullness  which  mostly  extends  to  the  reproduction, 
uncurtailed,  of  the  publisher's  name  and  address,  and  the 
size  and  price  of  the  book.  From  the  first  these  lists  were 
classified.  The  class- headings  used  in  No.  I.  are  Divinity, 
Physick,  Histories  (which  included  romances),  Humanity, 
Plays  and  "  Books  reprinted."  In  other  lists  I  have  noticed 
the  headings  Law,  Mathematics,  Musick  and  Libri  Latini, 
while  Plays  were  altered  to  "  Poetry  and  Plays,"  and 
Histories  to  "  History."  ' 

In  my  paper  I  proceeded  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
having  these  Term  Catalogues  copied,  reprinted,  and 
indexed ;  but  the  bulk  of  them  is  so  considerable  (Mr. 
Arber  estimates  that  his  reprint  will  run  to  some  1,600 
pages,  large  folio),  that  I  faint-heartedly  suggested  that  a 
beginning  might  be  made  with  some  of  the  more  interest- 
ing sections,  such  as  *  Histories,'  Poetry,  and  Plays.  But 
Professor  Arber,  to  whom  my  own  acquaintance  with  the 
catalogues  was  due,  is  now  willing,  if  a  minimum  of  250 
subscriptions  of  ten  guineas  each  can  be  obtained,  to  under- 
take a  complete  reprint,  with  an  elaborate  index,  at  his  own 
risk  and  by  his  own  unaided  work.  Everyone  interested 
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in  the  history  of  English  literature  and  printing  must  hope 
that  he  may  meet  with  sufficient  support  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  this  courageous  plan.  Up  to  1660  the  work 
already  done,  or  now  in  progress,  assures  the  ultimate  com- 
pilation of  a  satisfactory  Bibliography  of  English  Literature 
from  Caxton  to  the  Restoration.  After  1660  the  whole 
field  is  at  present  a  waste,  in  which  no  one  is  encouraged  to 
do  any  work  because  there  is  nothing  to  start  from.  If 
the  Term  Catalogues  are  reprinted,  with  such  an  index  as 
Mr.  Arber  promises,  our  knowledge  will  be  carried  forward 
at  a  single  bound  as  far  as  1709,  and  the  gain  to  English 
bibliography  will  be  immense. 

When  Mr.  Frederick  Locker  in  1886  printed  a  catalogue 
of  his  library  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  little  ex- 
travagance of  the  catalogue  would  be  more  than  atoned 
for  by  his  firm  resolution  never  to  buy  another  old  book. 
But  though  there  are  plenty  of  instances  of  collectors 
abandoning  one  hobby  for  another,  *  once  a  collector  always 
a  collector  '  remains  the  rule  ;  and  since  Mr.  Locker's  love 
for  literature  made  book-collecting  his  natural  passion,  he 
soon  began  to  buy  again,  and  was  certainly  stimulated  to 
do  so  by  the  discovery  that  his  son,  from  his  early  days  at 
Eton,  shared  his  taste.  Now,  fourteen  years  after  the  first 
catalogue,  appears  an  Appendix,  the  work  of  Mr.  Godfrey 
Locker- Lampson,  containing  almost  as  many  entries  and 
of  quite  as  high  an  average  of  interest  as  the  first;  some 
bought  by  the  elder  collector,  some  by  the  younger,  a 
pleasant  record  of  a  hereditary  hobby  and  the  bond  of  a 
common  interest.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  wrote  prefatory 
verses  to  the  first  book,  and  now  he  sings  again  : 

How  often  to  the  worthy  Sire 

Succeeds  th'  unworthy  son  ! 
Extinguished  is  the  ancient  fire, 
Books  were  the  idols  of  the  Squire, 

The  graceless  heir  has  none. 

To  Sotheby's  go  both  old  and  new, 
Bindings,  and  prose,  and  rhymes, 
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With  Shakespeare  as  with  Padeloup 
The  sportive  lord  has  naught  to  do, 
He  reads  The  Sporting  Times. 

Behold  a  special  aft  of  grace, 

On  Rowfant  shelves  behold, 
The  well-loved  honours  keep  their  place, 
And  new-won  glories  half  efface 

The  splendours  of  the  old. 

Other  verses  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Dobson,  the  Earl 
of  Crewe,  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  and  the  new  catalogue 
has  two  substantial  advantages  over  the  old,  being  printed 
at  the  Chiswick  Press  instead  of  in  Little  Queen  Street,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  Dobson  and  Mr. 
Graves  instead  of  that  of  a  very  ill-fledged  bibliographer 
(the  description  applies  to  the  present  writer  in  1886),  who 
was  recommended  for  the  task  under  a  misconception  of 
what  was  wanted,  and  was  thus  helped  to  learn  his  trade  in 
a  very  delightful  manner,  but  over  a  piece  of  work  rather 
too  delicate  to  be  intrusted  to  a  'prentice.  The  English 
books  in  the  new  catalogue,  as  in  the  old  (the  suggestion 
was  one  of  the  few  good  ones  the  aforesaid  'prentice  made) 
are  divided  into  two  sections,  with  the  year  1700  as  the 
line  of  division ;  uniformity  in  arrangement  and  collation 
being  thus  secured  throughout  each  section,  and  the  flavour 
of  the  Elizabethans  being  undisturbed  by  the  intrusion 
even  of  such  delightful  moderns  as  Stevenson  and  Meredith. 
Among  the  new  acquisitions  in  the  earlier  section  may  be 
noted  the  first  issue  of  the  first  (unauthorized)  edition  of 
the  '  Religio  Medici,'  Butler's  f  Hudibras'  (all  three 
parts),  a  long  array  of  first  editions  of  works  by  Dryden, 
Ford's  tragedy  c  The  Broken  Heart,'  additional  works  by 
Greene,  c  The  Virgin  Martyr,'  and  c  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor'  (first  quarto).  In  the  modern  section  are  more 
first  editions  of  famous  novels,  many  additional  Byrons, 
Edward  Fitzgerald's  own  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
*  Rubaiy  at,'  several  Priors,  the  first  issue  of  the  first  edition 
of  c  Gulliver's  Travels,'  and  numerous  presentation  copies 
with  autograph  inscriptions  from  many  distinguished  writers 
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of  recent  days.  A  third  section  breaks  new  ground  alto- 
gether, comprising  a  fine  gathering  of  first  editions  of 
foreign  masterpieces,  among  others  *  Os  Lusiades '  of 
Camoens,  *  Don  Quixote/  Montaigne's  Essays,  the  c  Lettres 
Provinciales  '  of  Pascal,  the  most  notable  plays  of  Corneille, 
Racine  and  Moliere,  and  last,  but  in  the  eyes  of  black-letter 
men  very  far  from  least,  an  edition  of  '  Le  Roman  de  la 
Rose,'  attributed  by  M.  Delisle  to  the  press  of  Jean  Cro- 
quet of  Geneva,  c.  1479,  and  therefore  considerably  earlier 
than  the  hitherto  accepted  '  first  edition '  printed  by  Guil- 
laume  Le  Roy  in  1485.  Like  its  predecessor,  the  new 
catalogue  contains  also  sections  devoted  to  Autograph 
Letters  and  to  Drawings  and  Engravings,  and  as  we  turn 
over  its  pages  again  Mr.  Lang's  reference  to  the  c  new-won 
glories '  half  effacing  the  splendours  of  the  old  seems  but 
a  slight  exaggeration. 

The  following  note  has  been  received  from  a  corre- 
spondent  in    Germany  :     '  The    exhibition    of  books   to 
represent  the  progress  of  German  book-illustration  up  to 
the  time  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  which  is  now  on  view  in  the 
Town   Library  of  Frankfort-on-Main,  besides   being    a 
fitting    pendant  to    the  recent  Gutenberg   quincentenary 
festival  at  Mainz,  has  considerable  intrinsic  interest  and 
value.    The  exhibition  is  divided  into  five  parts,  represent- 
ing respectively  :    Books   illustrated  by  hand  during  the 
Middle    Ages ;    fifteenth-century    woodcuts ;     illustrated 
bookwork  from  1470  to  1510;  Albert  Diirer;  and  Diirer's 
contemporaries,  Hans  Burgkmair  and  Hans  Schaufelein. 
The  earliest  work  shown  is  a  Psalter  on  parchment  (date 
1200)  with  beautiful  illustrations.     We  find  here  the  first 
known  work  on  natural  history  written  in  German,  called 
"  Buch  der  Natur "  (a  MS.  on   paper,  dating  from  the 
early  fifteenth  century),  by  Konrad  von  Megenberg,  and 
with  curious  illustrations.     The  third  division  comprises 
specimens  of  most  of  the  famous  German  presses  during 
the  period  covered.     From   Zainer's  press  at  Augsburg 
there  is  a  "  Historic  von  der  Zerstorung  der  edeln  Stadt 
Troja,"  by  Guido  de  Columnis;  and  from  the  other  Zainer  at 
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Ulm,  Petrarch's  quaintly- titled  work,  "  Epistel  von  grosser 
Statikeyt  einer  Fruwen,  Grysel  gehaissen"  (folio,  about 
1473)  witn  crude  but  curious  woodcuts.  From  Ulm  also 
was  issued  the  first  work  containing  maps  in  woodcut — 
Ptolemy's  <c  Cosmographia,"  the  illustrations  by  Johann 
Schnitzer  von  Arnsheim,  1482.  The  exhibition  contains 
also  the  first  work  on  physical  science  printed  in  Germany, 
the  "  Hortus  sanitatis,  ufF  teutsch  ein  Gart  der  Gesunt- 
heit,"  published  at  Mainz  by  Peter  SchofFer  in  1485;  and 
the  first  printed  description  of  travel,  Breydenbach's 
"  Opusculum  sanctarum  peregrinationum  ad  sepulchrum 
Christi "  (Mainz,  Ren  wick,  1486),  with  its  well-known 
folding  views  of  Venice  and  other  towns.  The  exhibition 
contains  also  five  out  of  the  first  eleven  German  Bibles,  a 
good  copy  of  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  an  array  of 
editions  of  Brandt's  Narrenschiff,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
books  illustrated  by  Diirer. 

With  this  number  of  f  The  Library '  is  issued  a  title- 
page  to  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series,  and  on  this 
title-page  occur  the  names  of  M.  Delisle,  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey,  Dr.  Dziatzko,  and  Dr.  Garnett,  as£  in  collaboration 
with  '  the  editor.  As  this  volume  of  l  The  Library '  also 
contains  portraits  and  little  biographies  of  Dr.  Dziatzko 
and  Dr.  Garnett,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be 
noted  here  (for  lack  of  any  more  convenient  place  in  the 
magazine)  that  the  arrangements  for  the  photogravures 
were  made  and  the  biographies  written  before  the  help  of 
these  c  collaborating  editors'  was  secured,  in  fact,  that  this 
slight  breach  of  etiquette,  if  there  be  one,  is  due  to  the  in- 
evitable clashing  of  two  good  things,  the  leaders  in  the 
library-world  whose  help  would  be  most  valuable  to  the 
magazine  being  naturally  also  the  men  whose  portraits  our 
readers  will  be  most  glad  to  have.  Personally,  if  I  may 
say  so,  I  hope  that  '  The  Library  '  will  have  the  courage  to 
act  on  this  theory  next  year  also,  as  a  series  of  library- 
leaders  without  M.  Delisle  and  Mr.  Dewey  will  be  very 
incomplete. 

ALFRED  W.  POLLARD. 
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Library,  14.8  sq. 

Expert  service,  importance  of,  in 
libraries,  102  sq. 

Explosions,  distance  at  which  heard, 
239. 

*  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,'  woodcut  in 
the  play  of,  81. 

Fancourt,  Rev.  S.,  founder  of  a  cir- 
culating library  in  London,  276-288. 

Fenditton,  paper-mill  at,  442. 

Festivals,  inclusion  of  offices  proper 
to  a  means  of  dating  and  localizing 
service  books,  64. 

Fell  types,  used  by  Daniel  and  Ashen- 
dene  presses,  425,  427. 

Fiftion,  reasonableness  of  the  love  for, 
92  sqq.  J  article  '  In  Praise  of  the 
Novel,'  by  J.  K.  Hosmer,  132; 
demand  for,  met  at  St.  Louis  Public 
Library  by  issue  of  duplicates  at 
five  cents  a  week,  94  sq.  (cp.  221 
sqq.)  j  effect  of  open  access  on  issue 
of,  189  ;  issues  of,  at  Croydon 
Library,  58. 

Field,  R.,  printer  of  Sidney's  'Ar- 
cadia,1 196. 

Fines,  in  libraries,  390. 

Flaskett,  John,  bookseller,  197,  203. 

Fletcher,  W.  Y.,  article  on  English 
Royal  Colle&ors,  303-314. 

Florence,  Biblioteca  Lorenziana  at, 
332  sqq. 

Foreti,  E.,  prints  first  book  at  Gre- 
noble, 217. 

Foucquet,  Francois,  to  be  identified 

with  an  illuminator  named  Frangois, 

46. 

Fovargue,  H.  W.,  Notes  on  Library 

Legislation  by,  89-91. 
France,  import  of  paper  from,  31. 


Frangois,  illuminator  of  manuscript  of 
'  Cite  de  Dieu,'  45. 

Frankfort  book-mart,  article  on,  1 67- 
179. 

Frankland,  Dr.,  chemist,  113. 

Frith,  Mary,  woodcut  of,  76. 

Frogmore  Lodge,  private  press  at, 
408  sq. 

Funck  Brentano  edits  critical  biblio- 
graphies, 347. 

Gaguin,  R.,  letter  on  French  trans- 
lation of  Augustine's  '  De  Civitate 
Dei,'  45. 

Gardius,  Marquardus,  his  collections 
purchasable  at  low  value  in  1711, 

44- 

Garnett,  Dr.  R.,  portrait  and  memoir, 
i  (cp.  448)  j  article  on  early  Spanish- 
American  printing,  139-1465  notice 
of  list  of  « Three  Hundred  Notable 
Books  added  to  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum '  under  his  keeper- 
ship,  no;  notice  of  his  'Essays 
in  Librarianship  and  Bibliography,' 
113. 

Garnett,  Rev.  R.,  father  of  Dr.  Gar- 
nett, 2. 

Gaucourt,  arms  of,  in  manuscript  of 
Augustine's  *  Cite  de  Dieu,'  45. 

Genoa,  import  of  paper  from,  31, 
442. 

George  III.,  his  library,  309  sq. 

George  IV.,  his  letter  as  to  his  father's 
library,  312. 

'  German  Princess,  The,'  377. 

Germany,  import  of  paper  from,  31. 

Gilbert,  J.,  note  on  circulating  li- 
braries, 279  n. 

Giles,  Dr.  J.  A.,  private  press,  421. 

Glasgow  International  Exhibition, 
good  catalogue  of,  i  a  i . 

Glover,  Somerset  Herald,  380. 

Goldsmith,  O.,  *  Goody  Two-Shoes' 
assigned  to,  317. 

'  Goody  Two-Shoes,'  317. 

Gosse,  Edmund,  at  British  Museum, 
a ;  contributor  to  '  Rachel's  Gar- 
land,1 424. 

Grande  Chartreuse,  part  of  its  library 

now  at  Grenoble,  216. 
Gras,  F.,  plates  of  types  prepared  by, 

439- 
Graville,  Admiral  Malet  de,  arms  in 
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manuscript  of  Augustine's  '  Cite  de 

Dieu,'  45. 
Greater  Britain,  article  on  the  libraries 

of,  by  J.  R.  Boose,  123-128,  179- 

186. 
Great  Totham  Hall,  private  press  at, 

4.17  sq. 
Greene's  'Frier  Bacon,'  woodcut  in, 

73- 
Greenwich,  Henry  VIII.'s  library  at, 

307. 

Grenoble,  incunabula  at,  215-220. 

Gresham,  Sir  T.,  paper-mill,  442. 

Grey,  Sir  G.,  gifts  to  Auckland  Pub- 
lic Library,  180. 

Grigg,  Anne,  note  by,  in  Little  Gid- 
ding  binding,  208  sq. 

Grosvenor  Gallery,  excellent  catalogue 
of  Art  Exhibitions  at,  120. 

Guarantee  forms  for  public  libraries, 

385-387- 

*  Gulliver's  Travels,'  318. 
Gutenberg,  J.,   5oojahrige  Geburts- 

feier  at  Mainz,  340,  353. 
Gutenberg     Bible,     Dr.     Dziatzko's 

monograph  on,  354. 
Hafod,  private  press  of  T»  Johnes  at, 

407  sqq. 
Hale,  S.  J.,  authoress  of '  Mary  had  a 

Little  Lamb,'  321  sq. 
Harrison,  John,  concerned  in  pirating 

Sidney's  'Arcadia,'  197  sqq.,  204. 
Heath  Press,  427. 
'  Hecla,'  H.M.S.,   printing  press  on, 

165. 
'  Helyas,  the   Knight  of  the  Swan,* 

price  fetched  by  Wynkyn's  edition 

of,  107. 
Henley,  W.  E.,  good  catalogues  of 

Art  Exhibitions  by,  121. 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  library, 

308. 

Henry  VII.,  library  of,  305  sq. 
Henry   VIII.,   libraries  of,    306  sq. ; 

woodcut  portrait  of,  76. 
Hentzner,  P.,  his  '  Itinerary  '  quoted 

as  to  Elizabeth's  library,  307. 
Herbert,  G.,  copy  of  his  '  Temple ' 

bound  at  Little  Gidding,  210. 
Hertford,  paper-mill  at,  442. 
Hetherington,   Miss,    notice    of    her 

*  Index  to  the  Periodicals  of  1898,' 

113;  of  1899,  341. 


Heywood,  T.,  woodcuts  in  plays  by, 

8 1  sq. 
1  Hieronimo,'  woodcut  in  play  of,  73- 

75- 

Hirsch,  Rabbi  Emil,  defends  novel- 
reading,  1 34  sqq. 

Hobart,  public  library  in,  127. 

Hodges,  N.  D.  C.,  librarian  of  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Library,  351. 

Hogenberg,  artist,  employed  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  381. 

Holcock,  cataloguer  of  Lord  Lumley's 
books,  308. 

Holland,  cheap  reprints  from,  3  8  ;  im- 
port of  paper  from,  31,  39. 

Horace,  editions  of,  collected  by  R.  C. 
Christie,  1 30. 

Hornby,  C.  H.  St.  J.,  private  press, 
426  sq. 

Hosmer,  J.  K.,  article  by,  '  In  Praise 
of  the  Novel,'  132. 

Hudson,  G.  F.,  private  press,  427. 

Huguenot  refugees  found  a  paper- 
making  trade  in  England,  21. 

*  Hyckescorner,'  woodcuts  in  moral 
play  of,  not  original,  71. 

Hydrogen,  solidification  of,  114. 

Icazbalceta,  G.,  treatise  on  Mexican 
bibliography  quoted,  139  sqq. 

1  If  you  know  not  me  you  know  no- 
body,' woodcut  in  play  called,  75. 

Incunabula  at  Grenoble,  215-220. 

Ingeburgis,  of  Sweden,  causes  book  to 
be  printed  for  distribution,  441. 

International  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Literature.  See  Scientific  Litera- 
ture. 

International  Library  Conference,  Dr. 
Garnett  one  of  the  organizers  of,  3. 

Ireland,  English  books  printed  in,  20. 

J.  R.  C.,  watermark  on  Edinburgh 
paper,  201. 

Jamaica,  Institute  of,  185. 

James  I.,  his  library,  307  sq. 

James,  M.  R.,  notice  of  books  by,  109. 

Japanese  literature,  notice  of  Aston's 
history  of,  112. 

Japanese  ornament,  7, 

Jast,  L.  S.,  on  the  checking  of  the 
processes  of  registering  accessions, 
152-163. 

Jenkins,  R.,  note  of  article  by,  on 
'  Paper-making  in  England,'  442. 
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Jesuit  catalogue  of  Frankfort  book- 
fair,  174.. 

Joan  II.,  Queen  of  Naples,  miniatures 
from  her  'Book  of  Hours,*  109. 

Johnes,  T.,  private  press,  407  sqq. 

John  Rylands  Library,  unique  English 
books  exhibited  at,  107  ;  English 
illustrated  books  at,  443. 

Johnson,  J.,  author  of  'Typographia,' 
409,  41 3  sqq. 

Johnson,  Maurice,  284. 

Johnson  Club  Papers,  notice  of,  in. 

Johnston,  G.,  printer  at  Perth,  255  sq. 

Josselyn,  John,  antiquary  employed 
by  Archbishop  Parker,  381. 

Jowett,  Benjamin,  defends  novel- 
reading,  135. 

Juli,  in  the  Andes,  books  bearing  the 
imprint  of,  146. 

Kelmscott  Press,  prices  of  books 
printed  at,  105  sq.,  340  sq. 

Kennington,  T.  B.,  portrait  of  R.  C. 
Christie  by,  129. 

Kershaw,  S.  W.,  article  on  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  379-383. 

Kimberley  Public  Library,  184. 

Kinfauns  Castle,  catalogues  of  library 
and  pictures  at,  259. 

Kipling,  R.,  prices  of  books  by,  105. 

Klaasesz,  H.  J.,  note  of  article  by,  on 
invention  of  printing,  441. 

Knapp,  W.  I.,  notice  of  his  '  Life  of 
Borrow,'  in. 

Knight,  Miss  E.  C.,  edits  issues  of 
Frogmore  private  press,  408. 

Kroner,  H.,  catalogue  of  Frankfort 
book-fair,  174. 

Lambarde's  'Perambulation  of  Kent,' 
380. 

Lang,  A.,  verses  on  Appendix  to  Row- 

fant  Catalogue  quoted,  445. 
Latomus,  S.,  catalogue  of  Frankfort 

book-fair,  174. 
Launceston  (Tasmania),  Library  at, 

1*7. 

Laurentian  Library,  article  on,  326. 
Laval  College,  Library  of,  182. 
Layard,  G.   S.,  on  the  'Pooling'  of 

Private  Libraries,  245-254. 
Laycock,  W.,  proposals  for  a  cata- 
logue of  pamphlets,  298  sqq. 
Leather,     Cantor    Leftures    on    the 
Tanning  of,  by  Prof.  Pro&or,  1 14 ; 


Committee  on  deterioration  of, 
•  114,  346  sq. 

Le  Caron,  P.,  books  printed  by, 
218  sq. 

Lectures  in  libraries,  7. 

Lee  Priory  Press,  409  sqq. 

Legatt,  John,  of  Cambridge,  accused 
of  pirating  Sidney's  '  Arcadia,' 
197  sqq. 

Lettering  on  book-covers,  17. 

Librarians,  missionary  spirit  in,  10; 
alertness  of  American,  222  ;  should 
be  experts,  1035  training  of,  in 
Germany,  353  sqq. ;  how  affefted 
by  London  Government  Aft,  25- 

3i. 

Librarianships  awarded  in  America 
sometimes  by  political  influence, 
102  ;  qualifications  for,  103,  276. 

Libraries,  admission  to,  must  be  free, 
147;  and  easy,  3855  Architecture 
for,  article  on,  326-3375  classifica- 
tion in,  8,  59,  295  sqq. ;  co-opera- 
tion in,  433;  exemption  of,  from 
rates,  91;  in  schools,  7;  leclures 
in,  7 ;  open  access  at,  see  Open 
Access ;  periodical  literature  of, 
6 ;  workshops  as  well  as  museums 
of  books,  5,  10. 

Libraries  of  Greater  Britain,  article 
on,  123-128,  179-186. 

Libraries,  Branch,  entries  of  acces- 
sions to,  157  sq.  ;  circulation  at, 

53- 
Libraries,     Circulating,     earliest     m 

London,  274-289  (cp.  377  sq.) ;   at 

Quebec  in  1779,  *'*• 
Libraries,  Private,  '  Pooling '  of,  245- 

254. 
Libraries,  Public,  increase  in  between 

1889  and  1899,  9* 
Libraries,     Reference,     open    access 

why  not  applied  to,  191. 
Libraries  Afts,  London  parishes  which 

have  not  adopted,  27-30;  amend- 
ments to,  since  1889,  9. 
Library   Assistants,    Association    of, 

7;  spirit  of  Trade  Unionism  among, 

8. 
Library   Association,    recognized  by 

the  State,  7  ;  services  of  Dr.  Gar- 

nett  to,  3 ;   of  R.  C.  Christie  to, 

129. 
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Library  -  catalogues,  difficulties  of 
making,  248  ;  co-operation  in, 
433;  annotated,  6,  288. 

Library  conditions,  ideal,  in  an  Ame- 
rican city,  434  sq. 

Library  delivery  stations,  9,  436. 

Library  gifts,  exhibit  of,  at  Paris 
Exhibition,  350. 

Library  legislation,  notes  on,  89-91. 

Library  progress,  article  on,  5-11. 

Library  text-books,  7. 

Library  of  Congress,  appointment  of 
a  librarian  to,  100  sq.,  220,  243  j 
report  on,  243  sq. ;  increased  grant 
to,  352. 

Lich  field,  birthplace  of  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Garnett,  4. 

Lichfield,  L.,  printer  to  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, 360. 

Little  Gidding,  three  bindings  bear- 
ing its  stamps,  article  by  C.  Daven- 
port, 205-212. 

Liverpool,  dislike  of  increased  library 
rate  in,  89. 

Locker,  E.  H.,  supervises  printing  of 
Davidson's  'Bloody  Journal,'  163 
sqq. 

Locker,  F.,  the  catalogue  of  his 
library  at  Rowfant,  445. 

Locker,  H.  A.,  private  press,  428. 

Locker-Lampson,  G.,  appendix  to 
catalogue  of  Rowfant  Library,  445. 

London  Government  Aft,  1893,  as  it 
affefts  London  libraries,  25-31. 

London  Institution,  50,  52. 

London  Library,  50,  247. 

London  Libraries,  how  affefted  by 
London  Government  Aft  of  1893, 
25  sqq. 

Lumley,  Lord,  library  of,  purchased 
by  Prince  Henry,  308. 

Lutzow,  Count,  notice  of  his  Bo- 
hemian literature,  112. 

Lyle,  penman  employed  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  381. 

Lyne,  R.,  artist,  381. 

Lynley,  Paul,  bookseller,  197,  203^0. 

Lyonnese  presses,  books  from,  col- 
lefted  by  R.  C.  Christie,  130. 

Macfarlane,  J.,  on  Paper  Duties  of 
1696-1713,  31-44;  on  Pamphlets 
and  Pamphlet  Duty  of  1712,  298- 
304. 


Mackail,  J.  W.,  notice  of  his  *  Life 
of  Wm.  Morris,'  112. 

Macon,  Discovery  of  Piftures  stolen 
from  a  Manuscript  at,  45-49. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  proclama- 
tion of  Henry  VII.'s  found  at,  378. 

'  Maid's  Tragedie,'  woodcut  in  play 

of,  79- 

Maignien,  M.,  librarian  at  Grenoble, 
215  sqq. 

Mainz,  Exhibition  of  German  Book- 
Illustrations  at,  447  ;  Gutenberg 
Celebration  at,  340,  353. 

Malermi  Bible,  illustrated  editions  of, 
341  sqq. 

Malvern,  federation  of  private  li- 
braries at,  245-254. 

Manchester,  number  of  library-users 
in,  384  :  freedom  of  city  of,  con- 
ferred on  R.  C.  Christie,  131  ; 
library  authority  secures  exemption 
from  rates,  91. 

Manchester,  Owens  College,  library 
given  to  by  R.  C.  Christie,  129; 
physics  laboratory  at,  431. 

Manchester  Bibliographical  Society, 
founded,  213. 

Manuscripts,  leaves  extrafted  from 
not  saleable  in  France,  47  ;  notices 
of  books  dealing  with,  109  sq. 

Mareschal,  J.,  removes  wrong  books 
from  Frankfort  book-fair,  172. 

Marlowe's  '  Dr.  Faustus,'  woodcut 
illustrating,  72  sq. 

Marzials,  Theo.,  at  British  Museum, 

2. 

MascalPs  'Proposals   for   restraining 

licentiousness  of  the  Press,'  303. 
Mason,  T.,  on  London  Government 

Aft  of  1899  as  it  affefts  London 

Libraries,  25-31. 

Massachusetts,  free  libraries  in,  352. 
Maxwellstown  and  Dumfries,  offer  of 

endowment  for  library  at,  90. 
Medina,  J.  T.,  his  '  La  Imprenta  in 

Lima,'  144. 
Melbourne  Public  Library,  history  of, 

124. 
Mexico,  first  books  printed  in,   139 

sqq. 

Middlehill  Press,  414  sqq. 
Middleton,  T.,  engravings  in  his  play 

'The  Game  of  Chess,'  88. 
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Middleton  and  Dekker,  woodcut  in 
their  play,  '  The  Roaring  Girle,' 
76. 

Millboards,  taxation  of,  3  3  sqq.  5  use 
of,  in  casing  books,  34.  sq. 

Miller,  W.,  his  collection  of  pam- 
phlets, 298  sq. 

Milne-Edwards,  A.,  zoologist,  4.32. 

Minneapolis  Public  Library,  reor- 
ganized by  H.  Putnam,  241  sq. 

Minto,  J.,  article  on  'The  Morisons 
of  Perth,'  254-263. 

Missale  Speciale,  attributed  to  press 
of  Gutenberg,  62-67. 

Missals,  usual  contents  of,  6  3  sq.  ,• 
difference  between  missalia  plenaria 
and  missalia  specialia,  64.  sq. 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  Acces- 
sions Book  and  stamp  used  in, 
153  sq. 

Moll  Cutpurse,  woodcut  of,  76. 

MoncriefF,  W.  F.,  private  press, 
4.27. 

Montreal,  meeting  of  American  Li- 
brary Association  at,  351,  434  sq. 

Moore,  H.  Keatley,  article  on  Open 
Access  in  public  libraries,  49-62  ; 
reply  to,  187-195. 

Morality  Plays,  woodcuts  in  English, 
71  sq. 

Morisons,  of  Perth,  printers  and  pub- 
lishers, article  on,  254-263. 

Morley,  John,  defends  novel -reading, 
130. 

Morris,  W.,  notice  of  Mackail's  Life 
of,  112. 

Mortimer,  Cromwell,  relations  with 
Fancourt,  283  sqq. 

'Mother  Goose/  316  sq. 

Music-printing,  first  example  of,  in 
America,  143. 

Nantucket  Athenaeum  Library,  352. 

Natal,  libraries  in,  184. 

National  Art  Library,  collection  of 
photographs  at,  367  sqq. 

National  Gallery,  illustrated  catalogue 
of,  by  Sir  E.  Poynter,  121. 

Naude,"  G.,  his  'Traite  de  Biblio- 
theque,'  274. 

Nevile,  A.,  historian  of  Kelt's  rebel- 
lion, 381. 

Newbery,  J.,  publisher  of  children's 
books,  318  sq. 


Newhall,   Henry  VIII.'s  library  at, 

307. 
Newspapers,  stamp  duty  imposed  on, 

in  1711,  32,  302  sq. 
Newspapers,      Dublin,     1659-1725, 

346- 

New  Zealand,  libraries  in,  179  sq. 
Nolan,  Rev.  F.,  private  press,  417. 
Nottingham,    Charles     I.    summons 

printer  to,  357. 
Nova  Scotia,  libraries  in,  182. 
Novels.     See  Fiftion. 
Numburg,  J.,   leaves  money  for  an 

edition    of    the    '  De    Imitatione 

Christi,'  441. 
'  Official  Hostess,'  in  St.  Louis  Public 

Library,  150. 
Ontario,  libraries  in,  182. 
Open  access  in  public  lending  libraries, 

article  *  from  the  reader's  point  of 

view,'  by  H.   K.   Moore,   49-62  ; 

answered  '  from  a  librarian's  point 

of  view,'  by  W.  E.  Doubleday,  187- 

195;   discussion  of,  by  American 

Library      Association,      103     sq. ; 

growth  of,  in  libraries,  8  5  libraries 

using,  6 1 j   which    have   tried  and 

abandoned,  189. 
O'Shaugnessy,   the   poet,   at    British 

Museum,  2. 
Ottawa,   Library  of  Parliament   at, 

181. 

Owens  College.     See  Manchester. 
Oxford  University,  drawback  allowed 

on  paper  used  by,  33,  36  sq. 
'  Pages,'  in  St.  Louis  Public  Library, 

149. 
Palgrave,  Sir  F.,  form  of  his  name, 

268. 
Pamphlets,  and  the  paper  duties  of 

1696-1713,  31-44,  298-304. 
Pamphlets,   stamp  duty  imposed  in 

17",  32- 

Panizzi,  A.,  procures  Dr.  Garnett's 
appointment  at  British  Museum, 
2 $  influence  on  British  Museum 
rules  for  cataloguing,  263  sqq. 

Paper,  where  imported  from,  31  ; 
made  by  Huguenot  refugees,  26  j 
where  made  in  England,  35,442; 
mill  for,  near  Perth,  258. 

Paper  used  in  Edinburgh  edition  of 
Sidney's  «  Arcadia,'  201. 
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Paper  Duties  of  169 6-17 13,  article  on 
their  effeft  on  the  printing  and  allied 
trades,  by  J.  Macfarlane,  31-44. 

Paper-makers,  representations  of,  in 

J7",  36. 

Paraguay,  earliest  books  printed  in, 
14.5. 

Paris  Exhibition,  English  books  shown 
at,  338  sq.  5  library  exhibits  at, 
350;  telescope  for,  24,0. 

Paris,  International  Congress  of  Li- 
brarians at,  340. 

Parish  clerks,  case  of,  as  to  Pamphlet 
Duty,  301  sq. 

Parker,  Archbishop,  article  on,  379- 
383;  notice  of  Dr.  James's  book  on 
the  sources  of  his  collection  of 
manuscripts,  109. 

Parker,  R.,  and  partner,  proposals  as 
to  paper-tax,  3  5  sq. 

Parkstone  Vicarage,  private  press  at, 
4.27. 

Paste-boards,  taxation  of,  3  3  sq. 

Patmore,  Coventry,  at  British  Mu- 
seum, 2. 

Peers,  forms  of  names  of,  266  sqq,, 
343  sqq. 

Peiresc,  purchases  at  Frankfort  book- 
fair,  178. 

Perault,  Card.,  prints  book  for  dis- 
tribution, 440. 

Perth,  the  Morison  Press  at,  254-263  ; 
Library,  261  sq. ;  Literary  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of,  260  sq. 

Perth  (W.  Australia),  library  at, 
128. 

Peter  Martyr,  reference  to  Frankfort 
book-fair,  171. 

Petherick,  E.  A.,  colleftion  of  Aus- 
tralasian literature,  181. 

Philippine  Islands,  first  free  library  in, 

352- 
Phillipps,  Sir  T.,  private  press,  414 

sqq. 

Photographs,  classification  and  cata- 
loguing of,  365-368. 

'  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  317. 

Pite,  Beresford,on  library  architecture, 
326-337. 

Pitt -Rivers,     Gen.,     anthropologist, 

433- 

Plantin,  C.,  references  to  Frankfort 
book-fair,  171  tq. 


Player,  J.  H.,  invents  new  process  in 

photography,  116. 
Plays,  article  by  A.  W.  Pollard  on 

woodcuts  in   those  printed  before 

1600,  71-88. 
Plomer,  H.  R.,  on  Edinburgh  edition 

of   Sidney's    'Arcadia,'    195-205; 

on    private    presses   of  nineteenth 

century,  407-428  ;  note  on  his  work, 

214. 
Poetry,  partly  superseded  by  novels, 

i3S. 
Poets,   on   the   staff  of   the   British 

Museum,  2. 

Polidori,  G.,  private  press,  419  sqq. 
Pollard,    A.    W.,    on    woodcuts    in 

English  plays  printed  before  1660, 

71-88;    'Notes    on   Bibliography, 

Literary   History,  and   Collecting ' 

by,  105,  213,  337,438. 
Ponsonby,  W.,  publisher  of  Sidney's 

'  Arcadia,'  195  sqq. 
Poole,  Dr.  W.  F.,  sale  of  his  library, 

35i- 
'  Pooling '  of  Private  Libraries,  article 

on,  245-254. 
Portenbach   and   Lutz,   catalogue   of 

Frankfort  book- fair,  172. 
Port   Louis,    Mauritius,    library   at, 

186. 
Poynter,  Sir  E.,  illustrated  catalogue 

of  the  National  Gallery  by,  121. 
Preles,  Raoul  de,  translator  of  '  De 

Civitate  Dei '  into  French,  45. 
Prideaux,  S.  T.,  catalogue  of  bindings 

by,  347- 

Princes,  forms  of  names  of,  266  sqq. 

Printers,  Case  of,  as  regards  Pamphlet 
Duty  of  1712,  303. 

Printing,  invention  of,  441  sq. 

Printing  Presses,  Private,  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  407-428. 

Proclamations,  printed  for  Charles  I. 
at  Shrewsbury,  361  sqq. 

Proftor,  Prof.,  Cantor  Leftures  on 
the  Tanning  of  Leather,  1 14. 

Proflor,  R.,  notes  on  Incunabula  at 
Grenoble,  215-220;  notice  of  his 
Index  to  Early  Printed  Books  in 
the  British  Museum,  no. 

Prosa-dichtung,  136. 

Pseudonymous  works,  cataloguing  of, 
213- 
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Putnam,  Herbert,  appointment  as 
Librarian  of  Congress,  101,  220; 
portrait  and  memoir  of,  24.1. 

Quebec,  circulating  library  at,  in 
1779,  !8i. 

Queensland,  backward  in  supporting 
libraries,  126. 

Quires,  number  of  sheets  in,  37. 

Quirielle,  M.  de,  restores  illumina- 
tions to  library  at  Macon,  47. 

'  Rachel,  The  Garland  of,'  424. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  starts  a  circulating 
library  at  Edinburgh,  279  ». 

Ratcliffe,  J.,  his  Caxtons,  311. 

Rates  and  taxes,  exemption  of  li- 
braries from,  91. 

Record  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  R.  C.  Christie  President 
of,  131. 

Redgrave,  G.  R.,  on  the  first  four 
editions  of  Byron's  '  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  18-25. 

Registration  of  readers,  385  sqq. 

•Renewals,'  at  St.  Louis  Public  Li- 
brary, 404. 

Reusens,  Le  Chanoine,  notice  of  his 
'Elements  de  Paleographie,'  no. 

Ricardo,  Antonio,  printer  in  Mexico, 
143  sq. 

'  Richard  Carvel,'  circulation  of,  at 
St.  Louis  Public  Library,  95. 

Richardson,  story  of  village  interest 
in  his  'Pamela,'  133. 

Ricketts,  C.,  notice  of  his  '  Defence  of 
the  Revival  of  Printing,'  in. 

Ritschl,  F.,  librarian  at  Bonn,  353. 

Roberts,  W.,  collection  of  Catalogues 
of  Book-Sales,  438. 

'  Robinson  Crusoe,'  317. 

*  Rochester  Press,'  422. 

Roffe,  Edwin,  private  press,  422. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  confers  C.B.  on  Dr. 
Garnett,  4. 

Rossetti,  D.  G.  and  C.,  early  poems 
privately  printed,  420. 

Rowfant  Library,  Catalogue  and  Ap- 
pendix to,  445  iqq. 

Rowley,  S.,  woodcut  in  his  play, 
'  When  you  see  me  you  know  me,' 

75  *l- 

Roy,  Wm.,  plot  to  imprison  at  Frank- 
fort book-fair,  170. 

Royal  Library,  proposal  for  building 


and  establishing  by  A61  of  Parlia- 
ment, 41-44. 

Royal  Library, at  St.  James's,stafe  of, 
c.  1711,  41  sq. 

Royal  Society,  scheme  for  Interna- 
tional Catalogue  of  Scientific  Liter- 
ature, 114,  430}  library  of  the, 
269,  274  sq. 

Rudolph  II.,  Emperor,  regulations 
for  Frankfort  book-fair,  173. 

Rupert,  Prince,  his  library,  309. 

Ruskin,  John,  article  on,  by  M.  H. 
Spielmann,  225-238. 

Saints,  forms  of  names  of,  269  sqq. 

Sargent,  F.  W.,  private  press,  428. 

Saxony,  Augustus,  Duke  of,  plans 
Polyglot  Bible,  172. 

Scarlett,  W.,  bookbinder  of  Cam- 
bridge, 197  sqq. 

Schmidt,  Dr.  A.,  opinion  as  to  Missale 
Specials  attributed  to  Gutenberg,  67. 

Schmidt,  P.,  catalogue  of  Frankfort 
book-fair,  172. 

School-libraries.  See  Libraries  in 
Schools. 

Science  Notes,  byR.  Steele,  113,  239  ; 
by  R.  M.  Walmsley,  342. 

Scientific  books,  notices  of,  1 1 6  sq. 

Scientific  Literature,  International 
Catalogue  of,  114,  428  sq. 

Scientific  pamphlets,  proposed  uniform 
sizes  for,  430. 

Scotland,  Public  Libraries  Afts  for, 
89  sq. 

Scott,  E.  J.  L.,  literary  discoveries  by, 
214. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  interested  in  Davidson's 
Bloody  Journal,  163  sq. 

Sea,  Books  printed  at,  163-166. 

Serrano  y  Morales,  J.  E.,  notice  of  his 
history  of  printing  at  Valencia,  1 10. 

Shrewsbury,  article  on  The  King's 
Printer  at,  355-364. 

Sidney,  Sir  P.,  Edinburgh  edition  of 
his  'Arcadia,'  193-205. 

Skrine,  Mrs.,  owns  Little  Gidding 
binding,  208. 

Slater,  H.,  notice  of  his  '  Book-Prices 
Current,'  105,  341. 

Smith,  George,  on  Frankfort  book- 
mart,  167-179. 

Smith,  James  and  Horace,  notice  of 
Life  of,  in. 
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Smith,  Jos.,  library  sold  to  George  III., 
310. 

Societe  des  etudes  historiques  issues 
critical  bibliographies,  347. 

Solidi,  books  printed  by,  at  Vienna,  219. 

Spanish- American  printing,  early  ex- 
amples of,  139-146. 

Spielmann,  M.H.,on  Art  Exhibitions 
and  Art  Catalogues,  118-123;  on 
John  Ruskin,  225-238. 

'  Spoils  system,'  librarianship  awarded 
by,  1 02. 

Stamp  duty  imposed  on  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  in  1711,  32. 

Star  Chamber,  prosecutions  for  breach 
of  copyright  in,  197,  205. 

Stationers'  Company,  relations  with 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  381  sq. 

Steele,  R.,  Science  Notes  by,  113, 
239. 

Stephens,  F.  G.,  excellent  catalogues 
of  art  exhibitions  by,  120. 

Stevens,  H.,  remarks  on  catalogue- 
making,  248. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  prices  of  books  by, 
105  sq. 

Stewart,  W.,  of  Spoutwells, book-sale, 
262. 

St.  James's,  state  of  Royal  Library  at, 
in  1711,  41  sq. 

St.  Louis,  articles  on  working  of  the 
Public  Library  at,  by  F.  W.  Crun- 
den  :  solution  of  novel  problem,  92  ; 
organization  and  finances,  147 ; 
selection,  purchase  and  cataloguing 
of  books,  290  j  registration  and  cir- 
culation, 384. 

Storm,  duration  of  career  of  a,  115  sq. 

Straits  Settlement,  Libraries  in,  186. 

Stuart  -  Wortley,  Major  E.,  owns 
Little  Gidding  binding,  206. 

Sun  Fire  Office,  case  of,  as  to  Pamphlet 
Duty,  302. 

Sunday-School  Books,  319. 

Sussex,  Duke  of,  his  library,  313. 

*  Swetnam,  the  Woman-hater,'  wood- 
cut in  the  play  called,  81. 

Sydney,  libraries  at,  125. 

Symonds,  J.  A., helps  library  at  Davos- 
Platz,  252. 

Tate,  J.  paper-maker,  442. 

Teachers,  privileges  of,  in  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  389. 


Term  Catalogues,  Prof.  Arber's  pro- 
posal to  reprint,  444. 

Theyer,  J.  and  .C.,  manuscripts  be- 
longing to,  309. 

Thomason,  G.,  letter  to  Holsteinius, 

177  ^. 

Thompson,  H.  Y.,  notice  of  his  Mini- 
atures from  the  Book  of  Hours 
of  Joan  II.  Queen  of  Naples, 
109. 

Thomson,  Prof.  J.  J.,  theory  as  to 
atoms,  115. 

Thuanus  (J.  A.  de  Thou),  his  col- 
lections purchasable  at  low  value 
in  1711,44. 

Thuasne,  L.,  article  on  manuscript  of 
'  Cite  de  Dieu,'  quoted,  45. 

'Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies  of 
London,'  woodcut  in  play  of,  72. 

Toronto  Public  Library,  182. 

'Trilby,'  circulation  of,  at  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  95  sq. 

'  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John  ' 
(1591),  price  fetched  by,  107. 

Tyndale,  Wm.,  plot  to  imprison,  at 
Frankfort  book-fair,  170. 

Type  Facsimile  Society,  founded,  21 3  ; 
first  publication  of,  439  sq. 

Typography,  notices  of  books  dealing 

with,  1 1  o  sq. 
\   United    States,  generous  endowment 

of  technical  education  in,  431  sq. 
j   Utterson,  E.  V.,  private  press,  418  sq. 
I    Valencia,  notice  of  History  of  Print- 
ing at,  no. 

Vautrollier,  T.,  mentioned  in  Frank- 
fort catalogue,  175;  business  trans- 
ferred to  R.  Field,  196. 

Verard,  A.,  publications  of,  sold  to 
Henry  VII.,  306  sq. 

Vlack,  R.  Whitaker's  relations  with, 
176. 

Voynich,  W.,  Catalogue  of  Old  Books, 
341  sqq. 

Waldegrave,  R.,  publishes  Sidney's 
'Arcadia'  in  Edinburgh,  196  sqq. 

Walker,  R.  C.,  his  catalogue  of  the 
Sydney  Public  Library  (an  Austra- 
lian bibliography),  125. 

Waring,  B.,  allusion  by,  to  Shrews- 
bury Press,  364. 

Watermark  on  Edinburgh  paper,  c. 
1600,  201, 
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Watermarks  in  early  editions  of 
'  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers,' 19. 

Waters,  A.  W.,  originates  idea  of 
pooling  private  libraries,  253. 

Waterston,  G.,  authority  on  the 
Morison  Press  at  Perth,  255. 

Weale,  W.  H.  J.,  on  Missale  Spe- 
ciale,  attributed  to  the  press  of 
Gutenberg,  62-67  >  on  Critical 
Bibliographies,  347-349  ;  on  cata- 
loguing photographs,  365-368  5  on 
subjeft-classification  of  books  on 
Architecture,  368-372. 

Welsh,  C.,  on  Children's  Books  that 
have  Lived,  314-323. 

West  Indies,  libraries  in,  185. 

Westminster  Abbey,  documents  at, 
relating  to  Chaucer  and  Caxton, 
214. 

Wheatley,  H.  B.,  on  British  Museum 
Revised  Rules  for  Cataloguing, 
263-273. 

Whelpley,  A.  W.,  death  of,  351. 

Whitaker,  R.,  petition  as  to  seizure 
of  books,  176. 

White,  Gleeson,  article  on  the  decor- 
ative work  of,  11-18. 

White,  R.,  letter  to  Sir  R.  Sidney  on 
Edinburgh  edition  of  '  Arcadia,' 
196. 

Whitney,  J.  L.,  appointed  librarian 
of  Boston  Public  Library,  220. 

Whitworth,  Sir  J.,  R.  C.  Christie  one 
of  his  trustees,  131. 


Widemann,  Dr.,  letter  to,  from  John 

Bill,  175. 
Wilier,  G.,  Catalogue  of  Frankfort 

book-fair,  171. 
William  IV.   founds  present    Royal 

Library,  313. 

Williams,  Dr.,  library  of,  279. 
Windsor,  royal  libraries  at,  307,  312 

*9' 

Winship,  G.  P.,  letter  on  early  Mexi- 
can printing  noticed,  139  sq. 

Wireless  telegraphy,  239. 

Woodcuts  in  English  Plays  printed 
before  1660,  article  by  A.  W.  Pol- 
lard on,  71-88. 

Wright,  E.,  librarian  to  Prince  Henry, 
308. 

Wright,  T.,  circulating  library  kept 
by,  in  1743,  377^. 

Wynkyn,  Jan,  discovery  of  his  Chris- 
tian name,  2145  price  fetched  by 
his  '  Helyas,'  107;  Proclamation 
printed  by,  338. 

York,  royalist  press  at,  356. 

York  Plays,  price  fetched  by  manu- 
script of,  107. 

Young,  J.  R.,  librarian  of  Congress, 
death  of,  100,  243. 

Young,  John,  descriptive  catalogue 
of  art  collections,  121. 

Young,  P.,  librarian  to  James  I., 
308  ;  given  an  embroidered  Bible 
by  Charles  I.,  375. 

Zinzerling,  J.,  his  '  Itinerarium ' 
quoted,  305. 
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